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THE MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. 


INTEODUCTION. 

The chief object of the present work is to describe 
and connect together several large classes of move- 
ment, common to almost all plants. The most widely 
prevalent movement is essentially of the same nature 
as that of the stem of a climbing plant, which bends 
successively to all points of the compass, so that the 
tip revolves. This movement has been called by 
Sachs ‘^revolving nutation;” but we have found it 
much more convenient to use the terms circumnutation 
and circumnuiate. As we shall have to say much 
about this movement, it will be useful here briefly to 
describe its nature. If we observe a circumnutating 
stem, which happens at the time to be bent, we will 
say towards the north, it will be found gradually to 
bend more and more easterly, until it faces the east ; 
and so onwards to the south, then to the west, and 
back again to the north. If the movement had been 
quite regular, the apex would have described a circle, 
or rather, as the stem is ^always growing upwards, a 
circular spiral. But it generally describes irregular 
elliptical or oval figures ; for the apex, after point- 
ing in any one direction, commonfy moves back 
to the opposite side, not, however, returning along 
the same line. Afterwards other irregular ellipses 
or ovals are successively described, with their longer 
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axes directed to different points of the compass. 
Whilst describing such figures, the apex often travels 
in a zigzag line, or makes small subordinate loops or 
triangles. In the case of leaves the ellipses are 
generally narrow. 

Until recently the cause of all such bending move- 
ments was believed to be duo to the increased growth 
of the side which becomes for a time convex ; that this 
side does temporarily grow more quickly than the 
concave side has been well established ; but I)e Vries 
has lately shown tliat such increased growth follows 
a previously increased state of turgescence on the 
convex side.^ In the case of parts provided with a 
so-called joint, cushion or pulvinus, which consists of 
an aggregate of small cells tliat have ceased to 
increase in size from a very early age, we meet with 
similar movements ; and here, as Pfeffer has shown t 
and as we shall see in the course of this work, 
the increased turgescence of the ceils on opposite 
sides is not followed by increased growth. Wiesner 
denies in certain cases the accuracy of Do Vries’ con- 
clusion about turgescence, and maintains f that the 
increased extensibility of the cell- walls is the more 
important element. That such extensibility must 
accompany increased turgescence in order that the part 
may bend is manifest, and this has been insisted on by 
several botanists ; but in the case of unicellular plants 
it can hardly fail to be the more important element. 
On the whole we may at present conclude that in- 

♦ Sachs first showed '‘Lehr- 19, 1870, p. S30. 
buch,' &c., 4th edit. p. 452) the t ‘Die Periodisoljeu Beweguu- 
intiniate connection between tur- gen der Blattorgane,* 1875. 
gesoence and growth. For De I ‘Untersuchungen iiber deii 
Vries* interesting essay, ‘ Wachs- Heliotropismus,* Sitzb. der K. 
thumskriimnmngen melirzelliger Akad. derWissenschaft. (Vienna), 
Organe,* see ‘ Bot. Zeiiung,’ Deo. Jan, 1880. 
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creased growth, first on one side and then on another, 
is a secondary effect, and that the increased tur- 
gescence of the cells, together with the extensibility 
of their walls, is the primary cause of the movement of 
circumnutatioii.* 

In the course of the present volume it will be shown 
that apparently every growing part of every plant is 
continually circumnutating, though often on a small 
scale. Even the stems of seedlings before they have 
broken through the ground, as well as their buried 
radicles, circumnutate, as far as the pressure of the 
surrounding earth permits. In this universally pre- 
sent movement we have the basis or groundwork for 
the acquirement, according to the requirements of the 
plant, of the most diversified movements. Thus, the 
great sweeps made by the stems of twining plants, 
and by the tendrils of other climbers, result from 
a mere increase in the amplitude of the ordinary 
movement of circumnutation. The position which 
young leaves and other organs ultimately assume 
is acquired by the circumnutating movement being 
increased in some one direction. The leaves of 
various plants are said to sleep at night, and it will 
be seen that their blades then assume a vertical 
position through modified circumnutation, in order 
to protect their upper surfaces from being chilled 
through radiation. The movements of various organs 
to the light, which are so general throughout the 
vegetable kingdom, and occasionally from the light, 
or transversely with respect to it, .are all modified 

* Sec Mr. Vines’ excellent dis- Naturkunde ^ in ^ Wurtomberg,* 
cussion (‘ Arbeiteu des But. Insti- 1874, p. 211) on the curious move- 
tute in Wurzburg,’ B. II. pp. 142, ments of Spirogyra, a plant con- 
143, 1878) on this intiicate subject. sisting of a single row of cells, 
Hofmeister’s observations (‘Jah- are valuable in relation to tiiis 
resohrifte des Vereins fur Vatcrl. subject. 
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forms of circumnutation ; as again are the equally 
prevalent movements of stems, &c., towards the zenith, 
and of roots towards the centre of the earth. In 
accordance with these conclusions, a considerable diffi- 
culty in the way of evolution is in part removed, for 
it might have been asked, how did all these diversified 
movements for the most different purposes first arise ? 
As the case stands, we know that there is always 
movement in progress, and its amplitude, or direc- 
tion, or both, have only to be modified for the good 
of the plant in relation with internal or external 
stimuli. 

Besides describing the several modified forms of 
circumnutation, some other subjects will be discussed. 
The two which have interested us most are, firstly, the 
fact that with some seedling plants the uppermost 
part alone is sensitive to light, and transmits an influ- 
ence to the lower part, causing it to bend. If there- 
fore the upper part be wholly protected from light, 
the lower part may be exposed for hours to it, and yet 
does not become in the least bent, although this would 
have occurred quickly if the upi)er part had been 
excited by light. Secondly, with the radicles of seed- 
lings, the tip is sensitive to various stimuli, espe- 
cially to very slight pressure, and, when thus excited, 
transmits an influence to the upper part, causing it to 
bend from the pressed side. On the other hand, if 
the tip is subjected to the vapour of water proceeding 
from one side, the upper^part of the radicle bends 
tow^ards this side% Again it is the tip, as stated by 
Ciesielski, though denied by others, which is sensitive 
to the attraction of gravity, and by transmission causes 
the adjoining parts of the radicle to bend towards the 
centre of the earth. These several cases of the effects 
of contact, other irritants, vapour, light, and the 
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attraction of gravity being transmitted from the ex- 
cited part for some little distance along the organ in 
question, have an important bearing on the theory of 
all such movements. 

Terminology. — A brief explanation of some terms which will 
be used, must here be given. With seedlings, the stem which 
supports the cotyledons (i.e. the organs which represent the first 
leaves) has been called by many botanists the hypocotyledonous 
stem, but for brevity sake we will speak of it merely as the 
hypocotyl: the stem immediately above the cotyledons will be 
called the epicotyl or plumule. The radicle can be distinguished 
from the hypocotyl only by the presence of root-hairs and the 
nature of its covering. The meaning of the word cirmmnn- 
tation has already been explained. Authors speak of positive 
and negative heliotropism,* — that is, the bending of an ojgan 
to or from the light ; but it is much more convenient to confine 
the word heliotropism to bending towards the light, and to 
designate as apheliotropism bending from the light. There is 
another reason for this change, for writers, as we have 
observed, occasionally drop the adjectives positive and negative^ 
and thus introduce confusion into their discussions. Diahelin- 
tropism may express a position more or less transverse to 
the light and induced by it. In like manner positive geotro- 
pism, or bending towards the centre of the earth, will be 
called by us geotropism; apogeotropism will mean bending in 
opposition to gravity or from the centre of the earth ; and dia- 
geotropism, a position more or less transverse to the radius of 
the earth. The words heliotropism and geotropism properly 
mean the act of moving in relation to the light or the earth ; 
but in the same manner as gravitation, though defined as “ the 
act of tending to the centre,” is often used to express the cause 
of a body falling, so it will be found convenient occasionally to 
employ heliotropism and geotropism, &c., as the cause of the 
movements in question. • 

The term epinasty is now often used in Germany, and implies 
that the upper surface of an organ grows more quickly than the 


* The highly useful terms of Frank: see his remarkable ‘ Bei- 
Heliotropism and Geotropism trage zur Pflanzeuphysiologie,* 
were first used by Dr. A. B. 1868. 
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lower surface, and thus causes it to bend downwards. Hypo- 
nasty is the reverse, and imi)lies increased growth along the 
lower surface, causing the part to bond upwafds.* 

Mi'f^iods of Ohservation, — The movements, sometimes very 
small and sometimes considerable in extent, of the various 
organs observed by us, were traced in the manner which after 
many trials we found to be best, and which must be described. 
Plants growing in pots were protected wholly from the light, 
or had light admitted from above, or on one side as the case 
might require, and were covered above by a large horizontal 
sheet of glass, and with another vertical sheet on one side. A 
glass filament, not thicker than a horsehair, and from a quarter 
to three-quarters of an inch in length, was affixed to the part to 
be observed by means of shellac dissolved in alcohol. The 
solution was allowed to evaporate, until it became so thick that 
it set hard in two or three seconds, and it never injured the 
tissues, even the tips of tender radicles, to which it was ajqfiicd. 
To the end of the glass filament an excessively minute bead of 
black sealing-wax was cemented, l)elow or behind which a bit of 
card with a black dot was fixed to a stick driven into the ground. 
The weight of the filament was so slight that even small leaves 
were not perceptibly pressed down. Another method of obser- 
vation, when much magnification of the movement was not 
required, will presently be described. The bead and the dot 
on the card were viewed through the horizontal or vertical 
glass-plate (according to the i^osition of the object), and when 
one exactly covered the other, a dot was made on the glass-plate 
with a sharply pointed stick dipped in thick Indian-ink. Other 
dots were made at short intervals of time and these were after- 
w^ards joined by straight lines. The figures thus traced were 
therefore angular; but if dots had been made every 1 or 
2 minutes, the lines would have been more curvilinear, as 
occurred "when radicles were allowed to trace their own 
courses on smoked glass-plr.tcs. To make the dots accurately 
was the sole difficulty, aijd required some practice. Nor could 
this be done quite accurately, when the movement was much 
magnified, such as 30 times and upwards; yet even in this 
case the general course may be trusted. To test the accuracy 
of the above method of observation, a filament was fixed to an 

* These terms are used in the * Wiirzbuig Aibeiten,* Heft ii 
sense given tliem by De Vries, 1872, p. 252. 
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inanimate object which was made to slide along a straight 
edge and dots were repeatedly made on a glass-plate; when 
these were joined^ the result ought to have been a perfectly 
straight line, and the line was very nearly straight. It may be 
added that when the dot on the card was placed half-an-inch 
below or behind the bead of sealing-wax, and when the glass- 
plate (supposing it to have been properly curved) stood at a 
distance of 7 inches in front (a common distance), then the 
tracing represented the movement of the bead magnified 15 
times. 

Whenever a great increase of the movement was not required, 
another, and in some respects better, method of observation was 
followed. This consisted in fixing two minute triangles of thin 
paper, about 2 ^^ inch in height, to the two ends of the attached 
glass filament ; and when their tips were brought into a line so 
that they covered one another, dots were made as before on the 
glass-plate. If we suppose the glass-plate to stand at a dis- 
tance of seven inches from the end of the shoot bearing the 
filament, the dots when joined, will give nearly tho same figure 
as if a filament seven inches long, dipped in ink, had been 
fixed to the moving shoot, and had inscribed its own course 
on tho plate. The movement is thus considerably magnified; 
for instance, if a shoot one inch in length were bending, and 
the glass-plate stood at the distance of seven inches, the move- 
ment would be magnified eight times. It would, however, have 
been very difficult to have ascertained in each case how great 
a length of the shoot was bending; and this is indispensable 
for ascertaining the degree to which the movement is magnified. 

After dots had been made on the glass-plates by either of 
the above methods, they were copied on tracing paper and 
joined by ruled lines, with arrows showing the direction of the 
movement. Tho nocturnal courses are represented by straight 
broken lines. The first dot is always made larger than tho 
others, so as to catch the eye, as^ay be seen in the diagrams. 
The figures on the glass-plates were often drawn on too large 
a scale to be reproduced on tlie pages of this volume, and tho 
proportion in which they have been reduced is always given.* 
Whenever it could be approximately told iiow much the move- 
ment had been magnified, this is stated. We have perhaps 

* We are much indebted to he has reduced and engraved our 
Mr. Cooper for the care with which diagrams. 
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introduced a superfluous number of diagrams; but they take 
up less space than a full description of the movements. Almost 
all the sketches of plants asleep, &c., were carefully drawn 
for us by Mr. George Darwin. 

As shoots, leaves, &c., in circumnutating bend more and 
more, first in one direction and then in another, they were 
necessarily viewed at different times more or less obliquely; 
and as the dots were made on a flat surface, the apparent 
amount of movement is exaggerated according to tlie degree 
of obliquity of the point of view. It would, therefore, have 
been a much better plan to have used hemispherical glasses, 
if wo had possessed them of all sizes, and if the bending part 
of the shoot liad been distinctly hinged and could have been 
placed so as to have formed one of the radii of the sphere. 
But even in this case it would have been necessary afterwards 
to have projected the figures on paper; so that complete 
accuracy could not have boon attained. From the distortion 
of our figures, owing to the above causes, they are of no use 
to any one who wishes to know the exact amount of movement, 
or the exact course pursued; but they servo excellently for 
ascertaining whether or not the part moved at all, as well as 
the general character of the movement. 


In the following chapters, the movements of a con- 
siderable number of plants are described ; and the 
species have been arranged aceording to the system 
adopted by Hooker in Le Maont and Decaisne’s ‘ De- 
scriptive Botany.’ No one who is not invt^stigating 
the present subject need read all the details, which, 
however, we have thought it advisable to give. To 
save the reader trouble, the conclusions and most of 
the more important parts have been printed in larger 
type than the other parts. 'He may, if he thinks fit, 
read the last chapter first, as it includes a summary 
of the whole volume ; and he will thus see what 
points interest him, and on which he requires the 
full evidence. 

Finally, we must have the pleasure of returning our 
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sincere thanks to Sir Joseph Hooker and to Mr. W. 
Thiselton Dyer for their great kindness, in not only 
sending us plants from Kew, but in procuring others 
from several sources when they were required for our 
observations ; also, for naming many species, and giving 
us information on various points. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Circumntjtattnq Movements of Seedling Pl\nts. 

Brassica oleracea, ciroumnutation of the radicle, of the arcljeJ hypo- 
cotyl whilst still buried beneath the ^^roiind, whilst rising above the 
ground and straightening itself, and wlien erect — Circiimnutation 
of the cotyledons — Kate of movement — Analogous observations on 
various organs in species of Githago, Gossypium, Oxalis, Tro- 
paeolum, Citrus, -®sculus, of several Leguminous and Cucurbita- 
ceous genera, Opuntia, Heliauthus, Primula, Cyclamen, Stapelia, 
Cerinthe, Nolana, Solanum, Beta, Ricinus, Quercus, Corylus, Pinus, 
Cycas, Canna, Allium, Asparagus, Phalaris, Zea, Avena, Nepliro- 
dium, and Selaginclla. 

The following chapter is devoted to the circum- 
nutating movements of the radicles, hypocotyls, and 
cotyledons of seedling plants; and, when the coty- 
ledons do not rise above the ground, to the movements 
of the epicotyl. But in a future chapter we shall have 
to recur to the movements of certain cotyledons which 
sleep at night. 

Brassica oltracea (^OrucifercR ). — Fuller details will be given 
with respect to the movements in this case than in any other, 
as space and time will thus ultimately be saved. 

Badicle . — A seed with the radicle projecting *05 inch was 
fastened with shellac to a little plate of zinc, so that the 
radicle stood up vertically ; and a fine glass filament was then 
fixed near its base, tj;iat*is, close to the seed-coats. The seed 
was surrounded by little bits of wet sponge, and the move- 
ment of the bead at the end of the filament was traced (Fig. 1) 
during sixty hours. In this time the radicle increased in 
length from 05 to T1 inch. Had the filament been attached at 
first close to the apex of the radicle, and if it could have re- 
mained there all the time, the movement exhibited would have 
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been much greater, for at the close of our observations the tip, 
instead of standing vertically upwards, had become bowed 
downwards through geotropism, so as almost to touch the zinc 


plate. As far as we could 
roughly ascertain by measure- 
ments made with compasses 
on other seeds, the tip alone, 
for a length of only to 
of an inch, is acted • on 
by geotropism. But the trac- 
ing shows that the basal part 
of the radicle continued to 
circumnutate irregularly dur- 
ing the whole time. The 
actual extreme amount of 
movement of the bead at the 
end of the filament was nearly 
*05 inch, but to what extent 
tlie movement of the radicle 
was magnified by the fila- 
ment, which was nearly f inch 
in length, it was impossible 
to estimate. 



Brassica oleracea : circumnutation of 
radicle, traced on horizontal glass, 
from 9 A.M. Jan. 31st to 9 p.m. 
Feb. 2nd. Movement of bead at 
end of filament magnified about 
40 times. 


Another seed was treated and observed in the same manner, 


but the radicle in this case protruded *1 inch, and was not 



Brassica oleracea ; circuinnutating and geotr^pic movement of radicle, 
traced on horizontal glass during 46 hours. 

fastened so as to project quite vertically upwards. The filament 
was affixed close to its base. The tracing (Fig. 2, reduced by 
half) shows the movement from 9 a.m. Jan. 31st to 7 a.m, 
Feb. 2nd; but it continued to move during the whole of the 
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2nd in the same general direction, and in a similar zigzag 
manner. Prom tlie radicle not being quite perpendicular when 
the filament was affixed geotropism came into play at once; 
but the irregular zigzag course shows that there was growth 
(probably preceded by turgesccnco), sometimes ou one and 
sometimes on another side. Occasionally the bead remained 
stationary for about an hour, and then probably growth occurred 
on the side opposite to that which caused the geotropic curva- 
ture. In the case previously described the basal part of the 
very short radicle from being turned vertically upwards, was at 
first very little affected by geotropism. Filaments were affixed 
in two other instances to rather longer radicles protruding 
obliquely from seeds which had been turned upside down ; and 
in these cases the lines traced on the horizontal glasses were 
only slightly zigzag, and the movement was always in the same 
general direction, tlirough the action of geotropism. All these 
observations are liable to several causes of error, but we believe, 
from what will hereafter be shown with respect to the move- 
ments of the radicles of other plants, that they may be largely 
trusted. 

Jlypocotyl . — The hypocotyl protrudes through the seed-coats 
as a rectangular projection, which grows rapidly into an arch 
like the letter U turned ujjside down fi ; the cotyledons being 
still enclosed within the seed. In whatever position the seed 
may be embedded in the earth or otherwise fixed, botli legs of 
the arch bend upwards through apogeotropism, and thus rise 
vertically above the ground. As soon as this has taken place, 
or even earlier, the inner or concave surface of the arch grows 
more quickly than the upper or convex surface; and this tends 
to separate the two legs and aids in drawing the cotyledons out 
of the buried seed-coats. By the growth of the whole arch the 
cotyledons are ultimately dragged from beneath the ground, even 
from a considerable depth; and now the hypocotyl quickly 
straightens itself by the increased growth of the concave side. 

Even whilst the arched,or doubled hypocotyl is still beneath 
the ground, it circumnutates as much as the pressure of the sur- 
rounding soil will permit; but this was difficult to observe, 
because as soon as the arch is freed from lateral pressure the two 
legs begin to separate, even at a very early age, before the arch 
would naturally have reached the surface. Seeds were allowed 
to germinate on the surface of damp earth, and after they had 
fixed themselves by their radicles, and after the, as yet, only 
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slightly arched hypocotyl had become nearly vertical, a glass 
filament was affixed on two occasions near to the base of the 
basal leg (i.e. the one in connection with the radicle), and its 
movements were traced in darkness on a horizontal glass. The 
result was that long lines were formed running in nearly the 
plane of the vertical arch, due to the early separation of the 
two legs now freed from pressure ; but as the lines were zigzag, 
showing lateral movement, the arch must have been circum- 
nutating, whilst it was straightening itself by growth along its 
inner or concave surface. 

A somewhat different method of observation was next followed : 


Fig. 3. 



Brass^icd olcracea : circumnutating movement of buried and arched hy]) 0 - 
cotyl (dimly illuminated from above), traced on horizontal glass during 
4.5 hours. Movement of bead of filament magnified about 25 times, 
and here l educed to one-half of original scale. 

as soon as the earth with seeds in a pot began to crack, the 
surface was removed in parts to the depth of *2 inch; and a 
filament was fixed to the basal leg of a buried and arched hypo- 
cotyl, just above the summit of the radicle. The cotyledons 
were still almost completely enclosed within the much-cracked 
seed-coats ; and these were again covefed up with damp adhesive 
soil pressed pretty firmly down. The movement of the filament 
was traced (Fig. 3) from 11 a.m. Feb. 5th till 8 a.m. Fob. 7th, 
By this latter period the cotyledons had been dragged from 
beneath the pressed-down earth, but the upper part of the 
hypocotyl still formed nearly a right angle with the lower part. 
The tracing shows that the arched hypocotyl tends at this early 
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age to oircumnutate irregularly. On the first day the greater 
movement (from right to left in the figure) was not in the plane 
of the vertical and arched hypocoty 1, but at right angles to it, or in 
the plane of the two cotyledons, which were still in close contact. 
The basal leg of the arch at the time when the filament was 
affixed to it, was already bowed considerably backwards, or 
from the cotyledons ; had the filament been affixed before tliis 
bowing occurred, the chief movement would have been at right 
angles to that shown in the figure. A filament was attached to 
another buried hypocotyl of the same age, and it moved in a 
similar general manner, but the line traced was not so complex. 
This hypocotyl became almost straight, and the cotyledons were 
dragged from beneath the ground on the evening of the second day. 


Fi?. 4. 



Brassica olenicea : ozreumnutating movement of buried and arched hypo- 
cotyl, with the two legs of the arch tied together, traced on horizontal 
glass during 33| hour». Movement of tlie bead of filament magnified 
abo'ut 26 times, and here reduced to one-half original scale. 

Before the above observations were made, some arched bypo- 
cotyls buried at the depth of a quarter of an inch were un- 
covered ; and in order to prevent the two legs of the arch 
from beginning to separate at^once, they wore tied together with 
fine silk. This was done partly because we wished to ascertain 
how long the hypocotyl, in its arclied condition, would continue 
to move, and whether the movement when not masked and 
disturbed by the straightening process, indicated circumnu- 
tation. Firstly, a filament was fixed to the basal leg of an 
arched hypocotyl close above the summit of the radicle. The 
cotyledons were still partially enclosed within the seed-coats. 
The movement was traced (Fig, 4) from 9.20 a.m. on Dea 
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23rd to 6.45 a.m. on Dec. 25tli. No doubt the natural move- 
ment was much disturbed by the two legs having been tied 
together ; but we see that it was distinctly zigzag, first in one 
direction and then in an almost opposite one. After 3 p.m. on 
the 24th the arched hypocotyl sometimes remained stationary 
for a considerable time, and when moving, moved far slower than 
before. Therefore, on the morning of the 25th, the glass fila- 
ment was removed from the base of the basal leg, and was fixed 
horizontally on the summit of the arch, which, from the legs 
having been tied, had grown broad and almost flat. The 
movement was now traced during 23 hours (Fig. 5), and we 


Fig. 5. 



Drassica olcracea: circumnutating movement of the crown of a buried and 
arched hypocotyl, with the two legs tied together, traced on a hori- 
zontal glass during 23 hours. Movement of the bead of the filament 
magnified about 58 times, and here reduced to oue-half original 
scale. 

see that the course was still zigzag, which indicates a tendency 
to circumnutation. The base of the basal leg by this time had 
almost completely ceased to move. , 

As soon as the cotyledons have been naturally dragged from 
beneath the ground, and the hypocotyl has straightened itself 
by growth along the inner or concave surface, there is nothing to 
interfere with the free movements of the parts ; and the circum- 
nutation now becomes much more regular and clearly displayed, 
as shown in the following cases:— A seedling was placed in 
front and near a north-east window with a line joining the 
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two cotyledons parallel to the window. It was thus left the 
whole day so as to accommodate itself to the light. On the 
following morning a filament was fixed to the midrib of the 
larger and taller cotyledon (which enfolds the other and smaller 
one, whilst still within the seed), and a mark being placed 
close behind, the movement of the whole plant, that is, of the 
hypocotyl and cotyledon, was traced greatly magnified on a ver- 
tical glass. At first the plant bent so much towards the light 
that it was useless to attempt to trace the movement ; but at 
10 A.M. heliotropism almost wholly ceased and the first dot was 


Fig. G. 



Brassica oleracen ; conjoint circumnutation of the hyi)ocotyl and cotyledons 
during 10 hours 45 minutes. Figure here reduced to one-half original 


made on the glass. The last was made at 8.45 p.m.; seventeen 
dots being altogether made in this interval of 10 h. 45 m. (see 
Fig. 6). It should be noticjpd that when I looked shortly after 
4 P.M. the bead was pointing off the glass, but it came on again 
at 5.30 p.m., and the courW during this interval of 1 h. 30 m. has 
lieen filled up by imagination, but cannot be far from correct. 
The bead moved seven times from side to side, and thus de- 
scribed 3i ellipses in lOI h.; each being completed on an 
average in 3 h, 4 m. 

On the previous day another seedling had been observed 
under similar conditions, excepting that the plant was so 
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placed that a line joining the two cotyledons pointed towards 
the window ; and the filament was attached to the smaller coty- 
ledon on the side furthest from the window. Moreover, the 
plant was now for the first time placed in this position. The 
cotyledons bowed themselves greatly towards the light from 8 to 
10.50 A.M., when the first dot was made (Fig. 7). During the 


Fig. 7. 



Brassica oleracea : conjoint circumnutation of the hypocotyl and cotyledons, 
from 10.50 a.m. to 8 A.M. on the following morning. Tracing made 
on a vertical glass. 

next 12 hours the bead swept obliquely up and down 8 times 
and described 4 figures representing ellipses ; so that it travelled 
at nearly the same rate as in the previous case. During the 
night it moved upwards, owing to the sleep-movement of the 
cotyledons, and continued to move in the saifte direction till 
9 A.M. on the following morning ; but this latter movement 
would not have occurred with seedlings under their natural 
conditions fully exposed to the light. 

By 9.25 A.M. on this second day the same cotyledon had 

° 
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Ihegim to fall, and a dot was made on a fresh glass. The move- 
ment was traced until 5.30 p.m. as shown in (Fig. 8), which is 
given, because the course followed was much more irregular 

than on the two previous 
occasions. During these 
\ 8 hours the bead changed 

\ its course greatly 10 times. 

\ The upward movement of 

\ the cotyledon during the 

\ afternoon and early part 

\ of the night is here plainly 

shown. 

1-^ As the filaments were 

^ 1 fixed in the three last 

\ 1 cases to one of the coty- 

ledons, and as the hypo- 
V\ cotyl was left free, the 
tracings show the move- 
olcracca : conjoint circumniitiition input ot both organs COn- 
of the hy])ocotyl and cotyledons during joined ; and we noW 
8 h(»urs. higure here reduced to one- wfslied to ascertain whe- 

tcrttal circumuutated. 

Pilamoiits were therefore 
fixed horizontally to two hypocotyls close beneath the petioles 
of their cotyledons. These seedlings had stood for two days 
in the same position before a north-east window. In the morn' 
ing, up to alK)ut 11 a.m., they moved in zigzag lines towards 
the light; and at night they again became almost upright 
through apogeotropism. After about 11 a.m. they moved a 
little back from the light, often crossing and recrossing their 
former path in zigzag lines. The sky on this day varied much 
in brightness, and these observations merely proved that the 
hypocotyls were continually moving in a manner resembling 
circumnutation. On a previous day wliich was uniformly 
cloudy, a hypocotyl was firmly secured to a little stick, and 
a filament was fixed -to the larger of the two cotyledons, and its 
movement was traced on a vertical glass. It fell greatly from 
8.52 A.M., when the first dot was made, till 10.55 a.m. ; it then rose 


greatly until 12.17 p.m. Afterwards it fell a little and made a 
loop, but by 2.22 p.m. it had risen a little and continued rising 
till 3.23 P.M., when it made another loop, and at 10.30 p.m. was 
again rising. These observations show that the cotyledons move 
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vertically up and down all day long, and as there was some 
slight lateral movement, they circnmnntated. 

The cabbage was one of the first plants, the seedlings of which 
were observed by ns, and we v* o * 


did not then know how far 
the circumnutation of the 
different parts was affected 
by light. Yonng seedlings 
were therefore kept in com- 
plete darkness except for a 
minute or two during each 
observation, when they were 
illuminated by a small wax 
taper held almost vertically 
above them. During the first 
day the hypocotyl of one 
changed its course 13 times 
(see Fig. 9) ; and it deserves 
notice that the longer axes 
of the figures described often 
cross one another at right or 
nearly right angles. Another 
seedling was observed in the 
same manner, but it was 
much older, for it had formed 
a true leaf a quarter of an 
inch in length, and the hy- 
pocotyl was 1|- inch in height. 
The figure traced was a very 
complex one, though the 
movement was not so great 
in extent as in the last case. 

The hypocotyl of another 
seedling of the same age was 
secured to a little stick, and 
a filament having been fixed 
to the midrib of one of the 
cotyledons, the movement of 
the bead was traced during 14 
It should be noted that the < 



Brassica oleracea : circumnutation of 
hypocotyl, in darkness, traced on a 
horizontal glass, by means of a fila- 
ment with a bead fixed across its 
•summit,* between 9.15 A.M. and 
8.30 A.M. dh the following morn- 
ing. Figure here reduced to one- 
half of original *ale. 

h. 15 m. (see Fig. 10) in darkness, 
hief movement of the cotyledons. 


namely, up and down, would be shown on a horizontal glass- 
plate only by the lines in the direction of the midrib (that is, 


o 
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up and down, as Fig. 10 here stands) being a little lengthened 
or shortened; whereas any lateral movement would be well 
exhibited. The present tracing shows 
that the cotyledon did thus move laterally 
(tliat is, from side to side- in the tracing) 
12 times in the 14 h. 15 m. of observa- 
tion. Therefore the cotyledons certainly 
cirenmnntated, though the chief move- 
ment was up and down in a vertical 
plane. 

Jiafe of movement. — Tlie movements of 
the hy]>ocotyls and cotyledons of seedling 
cabbages of diiferciit ages have now been 
sufficiently illustrated. With respect to 
the rate, seedlings were placed under the 
ini(‘.roscope with the stage removed, and 
with a micrometer eye-piece so adjusted 
that each division equalled 5 inch ; the 
plants were illuminated by light passing 
through a solution of bichromate of potas- 
sium so as to eliminate heliotropism. 
Under these circumstances it was interest- 
ing to observe how rai)idly the circum- 
nutating apex of a cotyledon passed across 
the divisions of the micrometer. Whilst 
travelling in any direction the ai)ex generally oscillated back- 
wards and forwards to the extent of 3 J g and sometimes of nearly 
ai o inch. These oscillations were quite different from the 
trembling caused by any disturbance in the same room or by 
the shutting of a distant door. The first seedling observed was 
nearly two inches in height and had been etiolated by having 
been grown in darkness. The tip of the cotyledon passed across 
10 divisions of the micrometer, that is, 7 ^ of an inch, in 6 m. 
40 s. Short glass filaments were then fixed vertically to the 
hypocotyls of several seedlings .so as to project a little above the 
cotyledons, thus ex^gerating the rate of movement ; but only a 
few of the observations thus made are worth giving. The most 
remarkable fact was the oscillatory movement above described, 
and the difference of rate at which the point crossed the divi- 
sions of the micrometer, after short intervals of time. For 
instance, a tall not-etiolated seedling had been kept for 14 h. 
in darkness ; it was exposed before a north-east window for only 


Brassica oleracea : 
cumnutation of 
cotyledon, the hypo- 
cotyl having been 
secured to a stick, 
traced on a horizon- 
tal glass, in dark- 
ness, from 8.15 a.m. 
to 10.:h) l*.M. M(tv(;- 
ment of the bead of 
the filament magni- 
fied 13 times. 
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two or three mimites whilst a glass filament was fixed vertically 
to the hypocotyl ; it was then again placed in darkness for half 
an hour and afterwards observed by light passing thronsh 
bichromate of potassium. The point, oscillating as aisnab 
crossed five divisions of the micromotor (i. e. inch) in 
1 m. 30 8. The seedling was then left in darkness for an hour, 
and now it required 3 m. 6 s. to cross one division, that is, 
15 m. 30 s. to have crossed five divisions. Another seedling, 
after being occasionally observed in the back jjart of a northern 
room with a very dull light, and left in complete darkness for 
intervals of half an hour, crossed five divisions in 5 m. in the 
direction of the window, so that wo concluded that the move- 
ment was heliotropic. But this was probably not the case, for 
it was placed close to a north-east window and left there for 
25 m., after which time, instead of moving still more quickly 
towards the light, as might have been expected, it travelled 
only at the rate of 12 m. 30 s. for five divisions. It was then 
again left in complete darkness for Ih., and the point now 
travelled in the same direction as before, but at the rate of 
3 m. 18 s. for five divisions. 

We shall have to recur to the cotyledons of the cabbage in a 
future chapter, -when wo treat of their sleep-movements. Tlie 
circumnutation, also, of the leaves of fully-developed plants 
will hereafter be described. 


Fi<». 11. 



Githnqo sc<ietuin: circumnutation of hypocotyl, traced on a horizt)ntal 
glass, by means of a filament fixed transversely across its summit, from 
8.15 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. on the following day. Movement of bead of 
filament magnified about 13 times, here reduced to one-half the original 
scale. 

Oithago segetum (Caryophylleso). — A young seedling was dimly 
illuminated from above, and the circumnutation of the hypo- 
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cotyl was observed during 28 h., as shown in Fig. 11. It moved 
in all directions ; the lines from right and to left in the figure 
being x)arallel to the blades of the cotyledons. The actual 
distance travelled from side to side by the summit of the 
hypocotyl was about *2 of an inch; but it was impossible to 
bo accurate on this head, as the more obliquely the plant was 
viewed, after it had moved for some time, the more the distances 
were exaggerated. 

VVe endeavoured to observe the circumnutation of the coty- 
ledons, but as they close together unless kept exposed to a mode- 
rately bright light, and as the hypocotyl is extremely heliotropic, 
the necessary arrangements were too 
troublesome. We shall recur to the noc- 
turnal or sleep-movements of the cotyle- 
dons in a future chapter. 

GoHnypiuiit (var. Nankin cotton) (Mal- 
vaceso). — The circumnutation of a hypo- 
cotyl was observed in the hot-house, but 
tlie movement was so much exaggerated 
that the bead twice passed for a time out of 
view. It was, however, manifest that two 
somewhat irregular ellipses were nearly 
completed in 9 h. Another seedling, 
in. in height, was then observed during 
23 h.; but the observations tv ere not 
made at sufficiently short intervals, as 
shown by the few dots in Fig. 12, and the 
tracing was not now sufficiently enlarged. 
Nevertheless there could be no doubt 
about the circumnutation of the hypocotyl, which described 
in 12 h. a figure representing three irregular ellipses of unequal 
sizes. 

The cotyledons are in constant movement up and down during 
the whole day, and as they offer the unusual case of moving 
downwards late in the -evening and in the early part of the 
night, many observafions were made on them. A filament was 
fixed along the middle of one, and its movement traced on a 
vertical glass; but the tracing is not given, as the hypocotyl 
was not secured, so that it was impossible to distinguish clearly 
between its movement and that of the cotyledon. The coty- 
ledons rose from 10.30 a.m. to about 3 p.m. ; they then sank till 
10 P.M., rising, however, greatly in the latter jjart of the night 


Fig. 12. 



(iossiipium : Cl rcum n u • 
tation of hypocotyl, 
traced on a horizon- 
tal glass, from Pl.-SO 
A.M. to 9.30 A.M. on 
following morning, 
by means of a fila- 
nient fixed across 
its summit. 
ment <d’ bead of fila- 
ment magnifiL*d about 
twice ; seedling illu- 
' minated from above. 
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The angles above the horizon at which the cotyledons of another 
seedling stood at different hours is recorded in the following 
short table : — 


Oct. 20 

2.50 P.M. .. 

. .. 25^ 

above horizon. 

Ji 

4.20 „ 

. .. 22° 

51 

J) 

.5.20 „ 

. .. 15° 

51 

51 

10.40 „ 

. .. 8° 

51 

Oct. 21 

8.40 A.M. .. 

. .. 28° 

i9 

55 

11.15 „ 

. .. 85° 

>1 

„ 

9.11p.m. 

. .. 10° 

below horizon. 


The position of the two cotyledons was roughly sketched at 
various hours with the same general result. 

In the following summer, the hypocotyl of a fourth seedling 
was secured to a little stick, and a glass filament with triangles 
of paper having been fixed to one of the cotyledons, its move- 
ments were traced on a vertical glass under a double skylight in 
the house. The first dot was made at 4.20 p.m. J une 20th ; and 
the cotyledon fell till 10.15 p.m. in a nearly straight line. Just 
past midnight it was found a little lower and somewhat to one 
side. By the early morning, at 3.45 a.m., it had risen greatly, 
but by 6.20 a.m. had fallen a little. During the whole of this 
day (21st) it fell in a slightly zigzag lino, but its normal course 
was disturbed by the want of sufficient illumination, for during 
Uie night it rose only a little, and travelled irregularly during 
\he whole of the following day and night of June 22nd. The 
ascending and descending lines traced during the three days 
dd not coincide, so that the movement was one of circumnuta- 
thn. This seedling was then taken back to the hot-house, and 
afior five days was inspected at 10 p.m., when the cotyledons 
weic found hanging so nearly vertically down, that they might 
justy be said to have been asleep. On the following morning 
thej had resumed their usual horizontal position. 

Omlis rosea (Oxalidcae). — The hypocotyl was secured to a little 
stick; and an extremely thin glass fHp,ment, with two triangles of 
pape!^ was attached to one of tlie cotyledons, which was -15 inch 
in length. In this and the following species the end of the 
petiok, where united to the blade, is developed into a pulvinus. 
The a)ex of the cotyledon stood only 5 inches from the vertical 
glass, that its movement was not greatly exaggerated as long 
as it rei^ained nearly horizontal ; but in the course of the day it 
both rde considerably above and fell beneath a horizontal posi- 
tion, ai^ then of course the movement was much exaggerated. 
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In Fig. 13 its course is shown from 6.45 a.m. on June 17th, to 



7.40 A.M. on the following morn- 
ing ; and we see that during the 
daytime, in the course of 11 h. 
15 m., it travelled thrice down 
and twice up. After 5.45 p.m. it 
moved rapidly downwards, and 
in an hour or two depended verti- 
cally ; it thus remained all night 
asleep. This position could not 
be represented on the vertical 
glass nor in the figure here given. 
By 6.40 A.M. on the following 
morning (18th) both cotyledons 
had risen greatly, and they con- 
tinued to rise until 8 a.m., when 
they stood almost horizontally. 
Their movement was traced dur- 
ing the whole of this day and 
until the next morning; but a 
tracing is not given, as it was 
closely similar to Fig. 13, except- 
ing that the lines were more 
zigzag. The cotyledons move^ 
7 times, cither upwards or dowi> 
wards; and at about 4 p.m. tip 
great nocturnal sinking move- 
ment commenced. 

Another seedling was observed 
in a similar manner during nea/ly 
24 h., but with the difference tiat 
the hypocotyl was left free, the 
movement also was less magn^ed. 
Betw^een 8.12 a.m. and 5 p.iv. on 


thp 18th, the apex of the ciyle- 
/ don moved 7 times upwaris or 

Oxalis rosea : circumnutation of downwards (Fig. 14). Thf noc- 


cotyledons, the hypocotyl being tumal sinking movement, ivhich 
secured to a stick ; illumina- jg jne^gly a great increaseibf one 
ted from above. Figure here « i mi j.* 1 

given oae-half of original scale, of the dnimal oscillation^ com- 

menced about 4 p.m. / 

Oxalis Valdiviana , — This species is interesting, as tip ooty- 
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ledons rise perpendicularly upwards at night so as to come into 
close contact, instead of sinking vertically downwards, as in the 
case of 0. rosm. A glass filament was fixed to a cotyledon, 
•17 of an inch in length, and the hypocotyl was left free. On 


Fig. 14. 





Oxalis rosea : conjoint circumnutation of 
the cotyledons and hypocotyl, traced 
from 8.12 a.M. on June 18th to 7.30 
A.M. 19th. The apex of the cotyledon 
stood only 3f inches from the vertical 
glass. Figure here given one-half of • 
original scale. ^ 


Fig. 15. 



circumnutation of a cotyle- 
don and the hypocotyl, traced 
on vertical glass, during 24 
hours. Figure here given 
one-half of original scale; 
seedling illuminated from 
'above. 


the first day the seedling was placed too far fgsm the vertical 
glass ; so that the tracing was enormously exaggerated and the 
movement could not be traced when the cotyledon either rose or 
sank much; but it was clearly seen that the cotyledons rose 
thrice and fell twice between 8.15 a.m. and 4.15 p.m. Early on 
the following morning (June 19th) the apex of a cotyledon was 
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placed only Ij inch from the vertical glass. At 6.40 a.m. it 
stood horizontally; it then fell till 8.35, and then rose. Al- 
together in the course of 12 h. it rose thrice and fell thrice, as 
may be seen in Fig. 15. The great nocturnal rise of the coty- 
ledons usually commences about 4 or 5 p.m., and on the following 
morning they are expanded or stand horizontally at about 6.30 
A.M. In the present instance, however, the great nocturnal rise 
did not commence till 7 p.m. ; but this was due to the hypocotyl 
having from some unknown cause temporarily bent to the left 
side, as is shown in the tracing. To ascertain positively that 
the hypocotyl circumnutated, a mark was placed at 8.15 p.m. 
behind the two now closed and vertical cotyledons ; and the 
movement of a glass filament fixed upright to the top of the 
hypocotyl was traced until 10.40 p.m. During this time it 
moved from side to side, as well as backwards and forw’ards, 
plainly showing circumnutation ; but the movement was small 
in extent. Therefore Fig. 15 represents fairly vrell the move- 
ments of the cotyledons alone, with the exception of the one 
great afternoon curvature to the left. 

Oxalis corniculata (var. cuprea ). — The cotyledons rise at night 
to a variable degree above the horizon, generally al>out 45° : 
those on some seedlings between 2 and 5 days old were found 
to be in continued movement all day long ; but the movements 
were more simple than in the last two species. This may have 
partly resulted from their not l^ing sufficiently illuminated 
whilst being observed, as was shown by their not beginning to 
rise until very late in the evening. 

Oxalis {Biophytuni) sensHiva, — The cotyledons are highly re- 
markable from the amplitude and rapidity of their movements 
during the day. The angles at which they stood above or 
beneath the horizon were measured at short intervals of time ; 
and we regret that their course was not traced during the whole 
day. We will give only a few of the measurements, which were 
made whilst the seedlings vKere exposed to a temperature of 22^° 
to 24i° 0. One cotyledon rose 7Q° in 11 m. ; another, on a distinct 
seedling, fell 80° in •12 m, Immediately before this latter fall 
the same cotyledon had risen from a vertically downward to a 
vertically upward position in 1 h. 48 m., and had therefore passed 
through 180° in under 2 h. We have met with no other instance 
of a circunmutating movement of such great amplitude as 180° ; 
nor of such rapidity of movement as the passage through 80° in 
12 m. The cotyledons of this plant sleep at night by rising 
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vertically and coming into close contact. This upward move- 
ment differs from one of the great dinmal oscillations above 
described only by the position being permanent during the night 
and by its periodicity, as it always commences late in the 
evening. 

Tropssolum minus (?) (var. Tom Thumb) (Tropssolese). — The 
cotyledons are hypogean, or never rise above the ground. By 
removing the soil a buried epicotyl 
or plumule was found, with its 
summit arched abruptly down- 
wards, like the arched hypocotyl 
of the cabbage previously described. 

A glass filament with a bead at 
its end was affixed to the basal half 
or leg, just above the hypogean 
cotyledons, which were again almost 
surrounded by loose earth. The 
tracing (Pig. 16) shows the course 
of the bead during 11 h. After the 
last dot given in the figure, the 
bead moved to a great distance, 
and finally off the glass, in the 
direction indicated by the broken 
line. This groat movement, due to 
increased growth along the con- 
cave surface of the arch, was caused 
by the basal leg bending back- 
wards from the upper part, that is 
in a direction opposite to the depen- 
dent tip, in the same manner as 
occurred with the hypocotyl of 
the cabbage. Another buried and 
arched ex)icotyl was observed in the same manner, excepting 
that the two logs of the arch were •tied together with fine silk 
for the sake of preventing the great movement just mentioned. 
It moved, however, in the evening in thb same direction as 
before, but the line followed was not so straight. During the 
morning the tied arch moved in an irregularly circular, strongly 
zigzag course, and to a greater distance than in the previous 
case, as was shown in a tracing, magnified 18 times. The move- 
ments of a young plant bearing a few leaves and of a mature 
plant, will hereafter be described. 


Fig. 16. 


\ 

I 



Tropceolum minus (?) : circum- 
nutation of buried and arched 
epicotyl, traced on a horizon- 
tal glass, from 9.20 a.m. to 
8.15 P.M. Movement of bead 
of filament magnified 27 
times. 
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Citrus auranfium (Orange) (AnrantiacesB). — The cotyledons 
are hypogean. The circumniitation of an epicotyl, which at the 
close of our observations was *59 of an inch (15 mm.) in height 
above the ground, is shown in the annexed figure (Fig. 17), as 
observed during a period of 44 li. 40 m. 



Citrus aurantium : circumnutation of epicotyl with a filament fixed trans- 
versely near its apex, traced on a horizontal glass, from 12.13 p.m. on 
Feb. 2()th to 8.55 A.M. on 22nd. The movement of the bead of the 
filament was at first magnified 21 times, or 10^ in figure here given, 
and afterwards 36 times, or 18 as here given; seedling illuminated 
from above. 

Msculus hippocadaimm (Hippocastaneoe). — Germinating seeds 
were placed in a tin box, kept moist internally, with a sloping 
bank of damp argillaceous sand, on which four smoked glass- 
plates rested, inclined at angles of 70® and 65® with the 
horizon. The tips of the radicles were placed so as just to 
touch the upper end of the glass-plates, and, as they grew 
downwards they pressed lightly, owing to geotropism, on the 
smoked surfaces, and left tiacks of their course. In the middle 
part of each track the glass waiS swept clean, but the margins 
were much blurred and irregular. Copies of two of these tracks 
(all four being nearly alike) were made on tracing paper placed 
over the glass-plates after they had been varnished ; and they 
are as exact as possible, considering the nature of the margins 
(Fig. 18). They suflfico to show that there was some lateral, 
almost serpentine movement, and that the tips in their down- 
ward course pressed with unequal force on the plates, as 
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the tracks varied in breadth. The more perfectly serpentine 
tracks made by the radicles of Phaneolus multiflorus and Vida 
faha (jiresently to be described), render 
it almost certain that the radicles of 
the present plant cironmniitated. 

Phaseolufi mulUfloras (Legmninosa)). tXtv 

— Four smoked glass-plates were ar- \ \N 

ranged in the same manner as des- J/ 

cribed under JEsculus, and the tracks i) 

left by the tips of four radicles of the ^ 
present plant, whilst growing down- 
wards, were photographed as trans- 
parent objects. Three of them are -^VJ^ulushippocastanu^ 

, *, . , .-r-. . lines ot tracks left on in- 
here exactly copied (Fig. 19). Their glass-plates by tips 

serpentine courses show that the tips of radicles. In A the plate 
moved regularly from side to side; was inclined at 70° with 

they .!«, „r..«d .ii.™t.iy .ith • 

greater or loss force on the plates, -23 inch in diameter at base, 
sometimes rising up and leaving them In B the plate was inclined 
altogether for a very short distance; horizon, and 

but this was better seen on the larger, 
original i)latcs than in tlie copies. 

These radicles therefore were contimially moving in all direc- 
tions — that is, they circumnutated. The distance between the 
extreme right and left positions 
of the radicle A, in its lateral 
movement, was 2 mm., as ascer- 
tained by measurement with an . 

eye-piece micrometer. 1 

Vida faha (Common Bean) ^ 

(Leguminosao). — Radicle, — Some 

beaus were allowed to germinate ^ 

on bare sand, and after one had 

protxud^ its radicle to a length t^^ks left 

of *2 of an inch, it was turned cry uclined smoked glass-plates 

upside down, so that the radicle, by tip^ of radicles in growing 

which was kcfit in damp air, downwards. A and C, plates 

now stood upright. A filament. 68° with tfie hJrUon. 
nearly an inch in length, was 

affixed obliquely near its tip; and the movement of the 


dined glass-plates by tips 
of radicles. In A the plate 
was inclined at 70° with 
the horizon, and the radicle 
was 1 • 9 inch in length, and 
•23 inch in diameter at base. 
In B the plate was inclined 
6.')° with the horizon, and 
the radicle was a trifle 
larger. 


Fig. 19. 


Wiascolus multijlorus: tracks left 
oiduclined smoked glass-plates 
by tip^ of radicles in growing 
downwards. A and C, plates 
inclined at 60°, B inclined at 
68° with tne horizon. 


terminal bead was traced from 8.30 a.m. to 10.30 p.m., as shown 
in Fig. 18. The radicle at first changed its course twice 
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abruptly, then made a email loop and then a larger zigzag 
curve. During the night and till 11a.m. on the following 


Fig. 20. 



Vida faha : circuinnutation of a radicle, at first pointing vertically up- 
wards, kept in darkness, traced on a horizontal glass, during 14- hours. 
Movement of bead of filament magnified 23 times, here reduced to 
one-half of original scale. 

morning, the bead moved to a great distance in a nearly straight 
line, in the direction indicated by the broken line in the figure. 
This resulted from the tip bending quickly downwards, as it 
had now become much declined, and had thus gained a position 
highly favourable for the action of geotropism. 

Fig. 21. 

A. B. 

rtcta faha : tracks left on inclined smoked glass-plates, by tips of radicles 
in growing downw^ards. Plate C was inclined at G3°, j)lates A and I> 
at 71®, plate B at 75®, and plate E atja few degrees beneath the 
horizon. 
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We next experimented on nearly a score of radicles by allowing 
them to grow downwards over inclined plates of smoked glass, 
in exactly the same manner as with iEsculus and Phaseolus. 
Some of the plates were inclined only a few degrees beneath 
the horizon, but most of them between 60° and 75°. In the 
latter cases the radicles in growing downwards were deflected 
only a little from the direction which they had followed whilst 
germinating in sawdust, and they pressed lightly on the glass- 
plates (Fig. 21). Five of the most distinct tracks are here 
copied, and they are all slightly sinuous, showing circumnuta- 
tion. Moreover, a close examination of almost every one of the 
tracks clearly showed that the tips in their downward course 
had alternately pressed with greater or less force on the plates, 
and had sometimes risen up so as nearly to leave them for short 
intervals. The distance between the extreme right and left 
positions of the radicle A was 0*7 mm., ascertained in the same 
manner as in the case of Phaseolus. 

Epkotyh — At the point where the radicle had protruded from 
a bean laid on its side, a flattened solid lump projected T of an 
inch, in the same horizontal plane with the bean. This protuber- 
ance consisted of the convex summit of the arched epicotyl; 
and as it became developed the two legs of the arch curved 
theinsclvcs laterally upwards, owing to apogeotropism, at such 
a rate that the arch stood highly inclined after 14 h., and 
vertically in 48 h. A filament was fixed to the crown of 
the protuberance before any arch was visible, but the basal 
half grow so quickly that on the second morning the end of the 
filament was bowed greatly downwards. It was therefore re- 
moved and fixed lower down. The line traced during these two 
days extended in the same general direction, and was in parts 
nearly straight, and in others plainly zigzag, thus giving some 
evidence of circumnutation. 

As the arched epicotyl, in whatever position it may be placed, 
bends quickly upwards through apogeotropism, and as the two 
legs tend at a very early age tp separate from one another, as 
soon as they are relieved from the pressure of the surrounding 
earth, it was difficult to ascertain positively whether the epicotyl, 
whilst remaining arched, circumnutated. Therefore some rather 
deeply buried beans were uncovered, and the two legs of tho 
arches were tied together, as had been done with the epicotyl 
of Tropseoluni and the hypocotyl of the Cabbage. The move- 
ments of the tied arches were traced in the usual manner on 
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two occasions during three days. But the tracings made under 
such unnatural conditions are not worth giving ; and it need 
only be said that the lines were decidedly zigzag, and that 
small loops were occasionally formed. We may therefore con- 
clude that the epicotyl circumnutates whilst still arched and 
liefore it has grown tall enough to break through the surface 
of the ground. 

In order to observe the movements of the epicotyl at a some- 
what more advanced age, a filament was fixed near the base of 
one which was no longer arched, for its upper half now formed 
a right angle with the lower half. This bean had germinated 
on bare damp sand, and the epicotyl began to straighten itself 
much sooner than would have occurred if it liad been properly 
planted. The course pursued during 50 h. (from 9 a.m. Dec. 
26th, to 11 A.M. 28th) is here shown (Fig. 22) ; and wc see 


Fig. 22. 



Vicia faba: circumnutation of young epicotyl, traced in darkness during 
► 50 hours on a horizontal glass. Movement of beaii of filament mag- 
nified 20 times, here reduced to one-half of original scale. 

that the epicotyl circumnutated during the whole time. Its 
basal part grew so much during the 50 h. that the filament 
at the end of our observations was attached at the height of 
•4 inch above the upper s?irface of the bean, instead of close 
to it. If the bean had i)een pipperly planted, this part of the 
epicotyl would still have been beneath the soil. 

Late in the evening of the 28th, some hours after the above 
observations were completed, the epicotyl had grown much 
straighter, for the upper part now formed a widely open angle 
with the lower part. A filament was fixed to the upright basal 
part, higher up than before, close beneath the lowest scale-like 
process or homologue of a leaf; and its^movement was traced 
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during 38 h. (Fig. 23). We here again have plain evidence of 
continued circumnutation. Had the bean been properly planted, 
the fjart of the epicotyl to which the filament was attached, the 


Fig. 23. 



Vida faha: circumnutation of the same epicotyl ns in Fig. 22, a little more 
advanced in age, traced under similar conditions as before, from 8.40 a.m. 
Dec. 28th, to 10.50 A.M. 30th. Movement of bead here inaguUied 
20 times. 

movement of which is here shown, would probably have just 
risen above the surface of the ground. 

Jjuthynis nissoUa (Leguminosse).— This plant was selected for 
observation from being an abnormal form with grass-like leaves. 

Fig. 24. 

Lathyrus nissolia; circumnutation ©f stem of ycung seedling, traced 
darkness on a horizontal glass, from 6.4o A.M. isov. 22nd, to 7 a.. • 
23rd. Movement of end of leaf magnified about 12 times, here ic 
duced to one-half of original scale. 

'J’he cotyledons are hypogean, and the epicotyl breaks tlirough 
the ground in an arched form. The movements of a stem, 1'2 
inch in height, consisting of three internodes, the low^er one 
almost wholly subterranean, and the upper one bearing a short, 

D 
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narrow leaf, is shown during 24 h., in Fig. 24. No glass filament 
was employed, but a mark was placed beneath the apex of the 
leaf. The actual length of the longer of the two ellipses de- 
scribed by the stem was about *14 of an inch. On the previous 
day the chief line of movement was nearly at right angles to 
that shown in the present figure, and it was more simple. 

Cassia tora* (Leguminosm). — A seedling was placed before a 


Fig. 25. 



Cassia tora : conjoint circumnutation of cotyledons and hypocotyl, traced 
on Tertical glass, from 7.10 a.m. Sept. 25th to 7.30 a.m. 26th. Figure 
here given reduced to one-half of original scale. 


* Seeds of this plant, which fiourish or flower well with us ; 
grew near the sea-side, were sent they were sent to Kew, and were 
to us by Fritz Muller from S. pronounced not to be distinguish- 
Brazfi. The seedlings did not able from C, tora. 
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north-east window ; it bent very little towards it, as the hypo- 
cotyl which was left free was rather old, and therefore not highly 
heliotropic. A filament had been fixed to the midrib of one of 
the cotyledons, and the movement of the whole seedling was 
traced during two days. The circumnutation of the hypocotyl 
is quite insignificant compared with that of the cotyledons. 
These rise up vertically at night and come into close contact ; so 
that they may be said to sleep. This seedling was so old that a 
very small true leaf had been developed, which at night was 
completely hidden by the closed cotyledons. On Sept. 24rth, 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., the cotyledons moved five times up 
and five times down; they therefore described five irregular 
ellipses in the course of the 9 h. The great nocturnal rise com- 
menced about 4.30 p.m. 

On the following morning (Sept. 25th) the movement of 
the same cotyledon was again traced in the same manner 
during 24 h. ; and a copy of the tracing is here given (Fig. 25). 
The morning was cold, and the window had been accidentally 
left open for a short time, which must have chilled the plant ; 
and this probably prevented it from moving quite as freely as 
on the previous day ; for it rose only four and sank only four 
times during the day, one of the oscillations being very small. 
At 7.10 A.M., when the first dot was made, the cotyledons were 
not fully open or awake ; they continued to open till about 9 a.m., 
by which time they had sunk a little beneath the horizon : by 
9.30 A.M. they had risen, and then they oscillated up and down ; 
but the upward and downward lines never quite coincided. At 
about 4.30 p.m. the great nocturnal rise commenced. At 7 a.m. 
on the following morning (Sept. 2Gth) they occupied nearly 
the same level as on the previous morning, as shown in the 
diagram : they then began to open or sink in the usual manner. 
The diagram leads to the belief that the great periodical daily 
rise and fall does not differ essentially, excepting in amplitude, 
from the oscillations during the middle«of the day. 

Lotvs JacdbcBus (Leguminosse). — The cotyledons of this plant, 
after the few first days of their life, rise so ai? to stand almost, 
though rarely quite, vertically at night. They continue to act in 
this manner for a long time even after the development of some 
of the true leaves. With seedlings, 3 inches in height, and bear- 
ing five or six leaves, they rose at night about 45°. They con- 
tinued to act thus for about an additional fortnight. Subse- 
quently they remained horizontal at night, though still green 
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and at last dropped off. Their rising: at night so as to stand 
almost vertically appears to depend largely on temperature; 
for when the seedlings were kept in a cool house, though they 
still continued to grow, the cotyledons did not become vertical 
at night. It is remarkable that the cotyledons do not generally 
rise at night to any conspicuous extent during the first four or 
five days after germination; but the period was extremely 
variable with seedlings kept under the same conditions; and 
many were observed. Glass filaments with minute triangles of 
paper were fixed to the cotyledons (li mm. in breadth) of two 
seedlings, only 24 h. old, and the liypocotyl was secured to a 
stick ; their movements greatly magnified were traced, and they 
certainly circumnutated the whole time on a small scale, but 
they did not exhibit any distinct nocturnal and diurnal move- 
ment. The hypocotyls, when left free, circumnutated oyer a 
large space. 

Another and much older seedling, bearing a half-developed 
leaf, had its movements traced in a similar manner during the 
three first days and nights of June; but seedlings at this age 
appear to be very sensitive to a deficiency of light ; they were 
observed under a rather dim skylight, at a temperature of 
between IC’ to 17 C. ; and apparently, in consequence of these 
conditions, the great daily movement of the cotyledons ceased 
on the third day. During the first two days they began rising 
in the early aftenioon in a nearly straight line, until between 
6 and 7 p.m., when they stood vertically. During the latter 
part of the night, or more probably in the early morning, they 
becari to fall or open, so that by 6.45 a.m. they stood fully 
expanded and horizontal. They continued to fall slowly for 
some time, and during the second day described a single 
small ellipse, between 9 a.m. and 2 p.m., in addition to the 
great diurnal movement. The course pursued during the 
whole 24 h. was far less complex than in the foregoing case of 
Cassia. On the third morning they fell very much, and then 
circumnutated on a, small s^pale round the same spot; by 8.20 
P.M. they showed no tendency to rise at night. Nor did the 
cotyledons of any of the many other seedlings in the same pot 
rise ; and so it "was on the following night of June 6th. The 
pot w'as then taken back into the hot-house, where it was exposed 
to the sun, and on the succeeding niglit all the cotyledons rose 
again to a high angle, but did not stand quite vertically. On 
each of the above days the line representing the great nocturnal 
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rise did not coincide with that of the great diurnal fall, so that 
narrow ellipses were described, as is the usual rule with circum- 
nutating organs. The cotyledons are provided with a pulvinus, 
and its development will hereafter be described. 

Mimosa pudica (Leguminosse). — The cotyledons rise up verti- 
cally at night, so as to close together. Two seedlings were 
observed in the greenhouse (temp. 16° to 17° C. or 63° to 65° F.). 
Their hypocotyls were secured to sticks, and glass filaments 
bearing little triangles of paper were affixed to the cotyledons of 
both. Their movements were traced on a vertical glass during 
24 h. on November 13th. The pot had stood for some time in 
the same position, and they were chiefly illuminated through 
the glass-roof. The cotyledons of one of these seedlings moved 
downward in the morning till 11.30 a.m., and then rose, moving 
rapidly in the evening until they stood vertically, so that in this 
case there was simply a single great daily fall and rise. The 
other seedling behaved rather differently, for it fell in the morn- 
ing until 11.30 A.M., and then rose, but alter 12.10 p.m. again fell ; 
and the great evening rise did not begin until 1.22 p.m. On the 
following morning this cotyledon had fallen greatly from its 
vertical position by 8.15 a.m. Two other seedlings (one seven 
and the other eight days old) had been previously observed 
under unfavourable circumstances, for they had been brought 
into a room and placed before a north-east window, where the 
temi)erature was between only 56° and 57° F. They had, more- 
over, to be protected from lateral light, and perhaps were not 
sufficiently illuminated. Under these circumstances the coty- 
ledons moved simply downwards from 7 a.m. till 2 p.m., after 
which hour and during a large part of the night they con- 
tinued to rise. Between 7 and 8 a.m. on the following morning 
they fell again ; but on this second and likewise on the third 
day the movements became irregular, and between 3 and 10.30 
P.M. they circumnutated to a small extent about the same spot ; 
but they did not rise at night. Nevertheless, on the following 
night they rose as usual. * * ^ 

Cytisus fragrans (Leguminosse). — Only a few observations were 
made on this plant. The hypocotyl circumnulfeted to a con- 
siderable extent, but in a simple manner — namely, for two hours 
in one direction, and then much more slowly back again in 
a zigzag course, almost parallel to the first line, and beyond the 
starting-point. It moved in the same direction all night, but 
next morning began to return. The cotyledons continually 
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move both up and down and laterally; but they do not rise up 
at night in a conspicuous manner. 

Lupinus luteus (Leguminosffi). — Seedlings of this plant were 
observed because the cotyledons are so thick (about *08 of an 
inch) that it seemed unlikely that they would move. Our 
observations were not very successful, as the seedlings are 
strongly heliotropic, and their circumnutation could not be 
accurately observed near a north-east window, although they 
had been kept during the previous day in the same position. 
A seedling was then placed in darkness with the hypocotyl 
secured to a stick; both cotyledons rose a little at first, and 
then fell during the rest of the day ; in the evening between 
5 and 6 p.m. they moved very slowly ; during the night one 
continued to fall and the other rose, though only a little. The 
tracing was not much magnified, and as the lines were plainly 
zigzag, the cotyledons must have moved a little laterally, that 
is, they must have circumnntated. 

The hypocotyl is rather thick, about * 12 of inch ; nevertheless 
it circumnntated in a complex course, though to a small extent. 
The movement of an old seedling with two true leaves partially 
developed, was observed in the dark. As the movement was 
magnified about 100 times it is not trustworthy and is not 
pven; but there could be no doubt that the hypocotyl moved 
in all directions during the day, changing its course 19 times. 
The extreme actual distance from side to side through which 
the upper part of the hypocotyl passed in the course of 14^ hours 
was only of an inch ; it sometimes travelled at the rate of 
of an inch in an hour. 

CucurUta ovifera (Cucurbitaceai).— 7?adic?e ; a seed which had 


Fig. 26. 



CucurUta wif era: course followed by a radicle in bending geotropically 
downwards, traced on a horizontal glass, between 11.25 A.M.and 10,26 
P.M. ; the direction during the night is indicated by the b^ken line. 
Morement of bead magnified 14 times. 

germinated on damp sand was fixed so that the slightly curved 
radicle, which was only *07 inch in length, stood almost vertically 
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upwards, in which position geotropism would act at first with 
little power, A filament was attached near to its base, and 
projected at about an angle of 46° above the horizon. The 
general course followed during the 11 hours of observation and 
during the following night, is shown in the accompanying 
diagram (Fig. 26), and was plainly due to geotropism ; but it 
was also clear that the radicle circumnutated. By the next 
morning the tip had curved so much downwards that the fila- 
ment, instead of projecting at 45° above the horizon, was nearly 
horizontal. Another germinating seed was turned upside down 
and covered with damp sand ; and a filament was fastened to 
the radicle so as to project at an angle of about 50° above the 
horizon ; this radicle was *35 of an inch in length and a little 
curved. The course pursued was mainly governed, as in the 
last case, by geotropism, but the line traced during 12 hours and 
magnified as before was more strongly zigzag, again showing 
circumnutation. 

Four radicles were allowed to grow downwards over plates 
of smoked glass, inclined at 70° to the horizon, under the 


Fig. 27. 



Cucurbita ovifera: tracks 
left by tips of radicles 
in growing downwards 
over smoked glass- 
plates, inclined at 70® 
to the horizon. 


Fig. 28. 



Cucurbita ovifera: circumnuta- 
tion of arched hypocotyl at 
a very early age, traced in 
darkness on a horizontal glass, 
from 8 A.M. to 10.20 a.m. on 
the following day. The more- 
mdbt of the bead magnified 
• 20 tinges, here reduced to one- 

half of original scale. 


same conditions as in the cases of .^sculus, Phaseolus, and 
Vicia. Facsimifes are here given (Fig. 27) of two of these 
tracks ; and a third short one was almost as plainly serpentine 
as that at A. It was also manifest by a greater or less amount 
of soot havinsr been sweot off the elasses. that the tips had 
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pressed alternately with greater and less force on them. There 
must, therefore, have been movement in at least two planes at 
right angles to one another. These radicles were so delicate that 
they rarely had the power to sweep the glasses quite clean. One 
of them had developed some lateral or secondary rootlets, which 
projected a few degrees beneath the horizon ; and it is an im- 
portant fact that three of them left distinctly serpentine tracks 
on the smoked surface, showing beyond doubt that they had 
circumnutated like the main or primary radicle. But the 
tracks were so slight that they could not bo traced and copied 
after the smoked surface had been varnished. 

Ilypocotyl . — A seed lying on damp sand was firmly fixed by 
two crossed wires and by its own growing radicle. The cotyle- 
dons were still enclosed within the seed-coats; and the short 

hypocotyl, l^etween the summit of 
Fig. 29. the radicle and the cotyledons. 



Cucurbita ovifera: circumnuta- 
tion of straight and vorti- 
cal hypocotyl, with filament 
fastened transversely across 
its upper end, traced in dark- 
ness on a horizontal gla:^, 
from 8.30 A.M. to 8.30 p.m. 
The movement of the terminal 
bead originally magnified 
about 18 times, here only 4^ 
times. 


was as yet only slightly arched. A 
filament (*85 of inch in length) 
was attached at an angle of 35® 
above the horizon to the side of 
the arch adjoining the cotyle- 
dons. This part would ultimately 
form the upper end of the hypo- 
cotyl, after it had grown straight 
and vertical. Had the seed been 
properly planted, the liypocotyl at 
this stage of growth would have 
been deeply buried beneath the 
surface. The course followed by 
the bead of the filament is shown 
in Fig. 28. The chief lines of 
movement from left to right in the 
figure were parallel to the plane 
of the two united cotyledons and 
of the flattened seed; and this 
movement would aid in dragging 
them out of the seed-coats, which 
are held down by a special struc- 


ture hereafter to be described. The movement at right angles 
to the above lines was due to the arched hypocotyl becoming 
more arched as it increased in height. The foregoing observa- 
tions apply to the leg of the arch next to the cotyledons, but 
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the other leg adjoining the radicle likewise circumnutated at an 
equally early age. 

The movement of the same hypocotyl after it had become 
straight and vertical, but with the cotyledons only partially 
expanded, is shown in JFig. 29. The course pursued during 12 h, 
apparently represents four and a half ellipses or ovals, with 
the longer axis of the first at nearly right angles to that of the 
others. The longer axes of all were oblique to a line joining 
the opposite cotyledons. The actual extreme distance from 
side to side over which the summit of the tall hypocotyl 
passed in the course of 12 h. was • 28 of an inch. The original 
figure was traced on a large scale, and from the obliquity of 
the line of view the outer parts of the diagram are much 
exaggerated. 

Cotyledons . — On two occasions the movements of the cotyle- 
dons were traced on a vertical glass, and as the ascending and 
descending lines did not quite coincide, very narrow ellipses 
were formed; they therefore circumnutated. Whilst young 
they rise vertically up at night, but their tips always remain 
reflexed ; on the following morning they sink down again. With 
a seedling kept in complete darkness they moved in the same 
manner, for they sank from 8.45 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. ; they then 
began to rise and remained close together until 10 p.m., when 
they were last observed. At 7 a.m. on the following morning 
they were as much expanded as at any hour on the previous 
day. The cotyledons of another young seedling, exposed to the 
light, were fully open for the first time on a certain day, but 
were found completely closed at 7 a.m. on the following morning. 
They soon began to expand again, and continued doing so till 
about 5 P.M. ; they then began to rise, and by 10.30 p.m. stood 
vertically and were almost closed. At 7 a.m. on the third morn- 
ing they were nearly vertical, and again expanded during the 
day; on the fourth morning they were not closed, yet they 
opened a little in the course of the day and rose a little on the 
following night. By this time ^ minute true leaf had become 
developed. Another seedling, still older, bearing a well-developed 
leaf, had a sharp rigid filament affixed to one qf its cotyledons 
(85 mm. in length), which recorded its own movements on 
a revolving drum with smoked paper. The observations were 
made in the hot-house, where the plant had lived, so that there 
was no change in temperature or light. The record commenced 
at 11 A.M. on February 18th ; and from this hour till 3 p.m. the 
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cotyledon fell; it then rose rapidly till 9 p.m., then very 
gradually till 3 a.m. February 19th, after which hour it sank 
gradually till 4.30 p.m. ; but the downward movement was inter- 
rupted by one slight rise or oscillation about 1.30 p.m. After 
4.30 P.M. (19th) the cotyledon rose till 1 a.m. (in the night of 
February 20th) and then sank very gradually till 9.30 a.m.,’ 
when our observations ceased. The amount of movement was 
greater on the 18th than on the 19th or on the morning of 
the 20th. 

Cucurhita aurardia . — An arched hypocotyl was found buried a 
little beneath the surface of the soil ; and in order to prevent it 
straightening itself quickly, when relieved from the surrounding 
pressure of the soil, the two legs of the arch were tied together. 
The seed was then lightly covered with loose damp earth. A 
filament with a bead at the end was affixed to the basal leg, the 
movements of which were observed during two days in the 
usual manner. On the first day the arch moved in a zigzag line 
towards the side of the basal leg. On the next day, by which 
time the dependent cotyledons had been dragged above the sur- 
face of the soil, the tied arch changed its course greatly nine 
times in the course of 14^ h. It swept a large, extremely irre- 
gular, circular figure, returning at night to nearly the same 
spot whence it bad started early in the morning. The line was 
so strongly zigzag that it apparently represented five ellipses, with 
their longer axes pointing in various directions. With respect 
to the periodical movements of the cotyledons, those of several 
young seedlings formed together at 4 p.m. an angle of about 60°, 
and at 10 p.m, their lower parts stood vertically and were in 
contact ; their tips, however, as is usual in the genus, were per- 
manently refiexed. These cotyledons, at 7 a.m. on the following 
morning, were again well expanded. 

Layenaria vvlgaris (var. miniature Bottle-gourd) (Cucurbi- 
taceflB). — A seedling opened its cotyledons, the movements of 
which were alone observed, slightly on June 27th, and closed 
them at night: next -day, at -noon (28th), they included an 
angle of 63°, and af 10 p.m. they were in dose contact, so that 
each had risen 26ii°. At noon, on the 29th, they included an 
angle of 118°, and at 10 p.m. an angle of 54°, so each had 
risen 32°. On the following day they were still more open, and 
the nocturnal rise was greater, but the angles were not measured. 
Two other seedlings were observed, and behaved during three 
days in a closely similar manner. The cotyledons, therefore. 
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Fig. 30. 


open more and more on each succeeding day, and rise each 
night about 30°; consequently during the first two nights of 
their life they stand vertically and 
come into contact. 

In order to ascertain more ac- 
curately the nature of these move- 
ments, the hypocotyl of a seedling, 
with its cotyledons well expanded, 
was secured to a little stick, and a 
filament with triangles of paper 
was affixed to one of the cotyledons. 

The observations were made under 
a rather dim skylight, and the 
temperature during the whole time 
was between 17i° to 18° C. (63° to 
65° F.). Had the temperature been 
higher and the light brighter, the 
movements would probably have 
lieen greater. On July 11th (see 
Fig. 30), the cotyledon fell from 

7.35 A.M. till 10 A.M. ; it then rose 
(rapidly after 4 p.m.) till it stood 
quite vertically at 8.40 r. m. During 
the early morning of the next day 
(12th) it fell, and continued to fall 
till 8 A.M., after which hour it rose, 
then fell, and again rose, so that by 

10.35 p.M. it stood much higher than 
it did in the morning, but was not 
vertical as on the preceding night. 

During the following early morn- 
ing and whole day (13th) it fell and 
circumnutated, but had not risen 
when observed late in the evening f 
and this was probably due tb the 
deficiency of heat or light, or of 
both. We thus see that the coty- 
ledons became more widely open at 
noon on each succeeding day ; and 
that they rose considerably each night, though not acquiring 
a vertical position, except during the first two nights. 

Cucumu dudaim (Oucurbitacese). — Two seedlings had opened 



Lagenaria vulgaris: circumnu- 
tation of a cotyledon, 11 
inch in length, apex only 
inches from the vertical glass, 
' on which its movements were 
traced from 7.35 A.M. July 
11th to 9.5 A.M. on the 14th. 
Figur^ here given reduced 
to one-third of original scale. 
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their cotyledons for the first time during the day, — one to the 
extent of 90° and the other rather more; they remained in 
nearly the same position until 10.40 p.m. ; but by 7 a.m. on the 
following morning the one which had been previously open to 
the extent of 90° had its cotyledons vertical and completely 
shut ; the other seedling had them nearly shut. Later in the 
morning they opened in the ordinary manner. It appears 
therefore that the cotyledons of this plant close and open at 
somewhat different periods from those of the foregoing species 
of the allied genera of Cucurbita and Lagenaria. 

Opuniia lasilaris (Cactese). — A seedling was carefully ob- 
served, because, considering its 
Fig 31. appearance and the nature of the 

mature plant, it seemed very un- 
likely that cither the hypocotyl or 
cotyledons would circumniitate to 
an appreciable extent. The coty- 
ledons were well developed, being 
*9 of an inch in length, *22 in 
breadth, and * 15 in thickness. 
The almost cylindrical hypocotyl, 
now bearing a minute spinous bud 
on its summit, was only ‘ 45 of an 
inch in height, and *19 in dia- 



Opuntia basilaris : conjoint cir- 
cumnutation of hypocotyl 
and cotyledon ; filament 
fixed longitudinally to coty- 
ledon, and movement traced 
during 66 h. on horizontal 
glass. Movement of the ter- 
minal bead magnified about 
30 times, here reduced to one- 
third scale. Seedling kept in 
hot-house, feebly illuminated 
from above. 


meter. The tracing (Fig. 31) shows 
the combined movement of the 
hypocotyl and of one of the coty- 
ledons, from 4.45 p.m. oii May 28th 
to 11 A.M. on the 31st. On the 29th 
a nearly perfect ellipse was com- 
pleted. On the 30th the hypocotyl 
moved, from some unknown canse, 
in the same general dii*ection in a 
‘zigzag line ; but between 4.30 and 


’ 10 p.k. almost comideted a second 

small ellipse. The cotyledons move only a little up and down : 


thus at 10.15 P.M. they stood only 10° higher than at noon. The 
chief seat of movement therefore, at least when the cotyledons 


are rather old as in the present case, lies in the hypocotyl. The 
ellipse described on the 29th had its longer axis directed at 


nearly right angles to a line joining the two cotyledons. The 
actual amount of movement of the bead at the end of the 
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filament was, as far as could be ascertained, about *14 of an 
inch. 

HelianthuB annum (CompositBe).— The upper part of the 
hypocotyl moved during the 
day-time in the course 
shown in the annexed figure 
(Fig. 32). As the line runs 
in various directions, cross- 
ing itself several times, 
the movement may be con- 
sidered as one of circumnu- 
tation. The extreme actual 
distance travelled was at 
least •! of an inch. The 
movements of the cotyle- 
dons of two seedlings were 
observed; one facing a north- 
east window, and the other 
so feebly illuminated from 
above as to bo almost in 
darkness. They continued 
to sink till about noon, 
when they began to rise; but between 5 and 7 or 8 p.m. 
they either sank a little, or moved laterally, and then again 
began to rise. At 7 a.m. on the following morning those on 
the plant before the north-east window had opened so little 
that they stood at an angle of 73® above the horizon, and were 
not observed any longer. Those on the seedling which had 
been kept in almost complete darkness, sank during the whole 
day, without rising about mid-day, but rose during the night. 
On the third and fourth days they continued sinking without 
any alternate ascending movement; and this, no doubt, was 
due to the absence of light. 

Primula Sinensis (Primulacese).- 7 'A seedling was placed with 
the two cotyledons parallel to a north-east window on a day 
when the light was nearly uniform, and a filament was affixed 
to one of them. From observations subsequently made on 
another seedling with the stem secured to a %tick, the greater 
part of the movement shown in the annexed figure (Fig. 33), 
must have been that of the hypocotyl, though the cotyledons 
certainly move up and down to a certain extent both during the 
day and night. The movements of the same seedling were traced 


Fig. 32. 



Ilelianthus annitus : circiimnutation of 


hypocotyl, with filament fixed across 
its summit, traced on a horizontal 
glass in darkness, from 8.45 a.m. to 
10.45 P.M., and for an hour on follow- 
ing morning. Movement of bead 
magnified 21 times, here reduced to 
one-half of original scale. 
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on the following day with nearly the same result; and there 
can be no doubt about the ciroumnutation of the hypocotyl. 


Fig. 33. 



Primula Sinensis: conjoint circumnutation of hypocotyl and cotyledon, 
traced on vertical glass, from 8.40 A.M. to 10.45 P.M. Movements of 
bead magnified about 26 times. 

Cyclamen Persicum (Primulacese). — This plant is generally sup- 
posed to produce only a single cotyledon, but Dr. H. Gressner • 
has shown that a second one is developed after a long interval 
of time. The hypocotyl is converted into a globular conn, even 
before the first cotyledon has broken through the ground with its 
blade closely enfolded and with its petiole in the form of an arch, 
like the arched hypocotyl or epicotyl of any ordinary dicotyle- 
donous plant. A glass filament was affixed to a cotyledon, *66 
of an inch in height, the petiole of which had straightened itself 
and stood nearly vertical, but with the blade not as yet fully 
expanded. Its movements were traced during 24i h. on a 

horizontal glass, magnified 50 
times ; and in this interval it 
described two irregular small 
circles ; it therefore circumnu- 
tates, though on an extremely 
small scale. 

Stapelia sarpedon (Ascle- 
piadese). — This plant, when 
mature, resembles a cactus. 
The flattened hypocotyl is 
*fleshy, enlarged in the upper 
part, and bears two rudimen- 
tary cotyledons. It breaks 
through the ground in an arched form, with the rudimentary 
cotyledons closed or in contact. A filament was affixed almost 



Stapelia mrpedon: circumnutation 
of hypocotyl, illuminated from 
above, traced on horizontal glass, 
from 6.45 a.m. June 26th to ^45 
A.M. 28th. Temp. 23®-240 C. 
Movement of bead mtignified 21 
time#. 


• ‘ Boi Zeitung/ 1874, p. 837. 
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vertically to the hypocotyl of a seedling half an inch high ; and 
its movements were traced during 50 h. on a horizontal glass 
(Fig. 34). From some unknown cause it bowed itself to one 
side, and as this was effected by a zigzag course, it probably 
circumnutated ; but with hardly any other seedling observed 
by us was this movement so obscurely shown. 

I'pomm coRrulea vel Pharbitis nil (Convolvulacese). — Seedlings 
of this plant were observed because it is a twiner, the upper 
internodes of which circumnutate conspicuously; but, like 
other twining plants, the first few internodes which rise above 
the ground are stiff enough to support themselves, and therefore 
do not circumnutate in any plainly recognisable manner.* In 
this particular instance the fifth internode (including the hypo- 
cotyl) was the first which plainly circumnutated and twined 
round a stick. We therefore wished to learn whether circum- 
nutation could be observed in the hypocotyl if carefully observed 
in our usual manner. Two seedlings were kept in the dark 
with filaments fixed to the upper part of their hypocotyls ; but 
from circumstances not worth explaining their movements were 
traced for only a short time. One moved thrice forwards and 
twice backwards in nearly opposite directions, in the course of 
3h. 15 m.; and the other twice forwards and twice backwards 
in 2 h. 22 m. The hypocotyl therefore circumnutated at a re- 
markably rapid rate. It may here be added that a filament was 
affixed transversely to the summit of the second internode above 
the cotyledons of a little plant 3i inches in height; and its 
movements were traced on a horizontal glass. It circumnutated, 
and the actual distance travelled from side to side was a quarter 
of an inch, which was too small an amount to be perceived with- 
out the aid of marks. 

The movements of the cotyledons are interesting from their 
complexity and rapidity, and in some other respects. The 
hypocotyl (2 inches high) of a vigorous seedling was secured to a 
stick, and a filament with triangles^of paper was affixed to one 
of the cotyledons. The plant was kept all day in the hot-house, 
and at 4.20 p.m. (June 20th) Vas placed, xmder a skylight in 
the house, and observed occasionally during the evening and 
night. It fell in a slightly zigzag line to a^ moderate extent 
from 4.20 p.m. till 10.16 p.m. When looked at shortly after mid- 
night (12.30 p M.) it had risen a very little, and considerably by 


* * Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants/ p. 33, 1875. 
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3.45 A.m When again looked 

Fig. 35. 



Ipnuea ccRi'ulm : circumnutation 
cotyledon^ traced on vertical giass) 
from 6.10 A.M. June 2l8t to 6.45 
A.M. 22nd. Cotyledon with petiole 
1*6 inch in length, apex of blade 
4*1 inch from the vertical ghaa; 
bo movement not greatly mag- 
nified ; temp. 20® C. 


at, at 6.10 A.M. (21st), it had 
fallen largely. A new tracing 
was now begun (see Fig. 35), 
and soon afterwards, at 6.42 
A.M., the cotyledon had risen a 
little. During the forenoon it 
was observed about every 
hour ; but between 12.30 and 
6 P.M. every half-hour. If the 
observations had been made at 
these short intervals during the 
whole day, the figure would 
have been too intricate to have 
been copied. As it was, the 
cotyledon moved up and down 
in the course of 16 h. 20 m. (i.e. 
between 6.10 a.m. and 10.30 
p.M.) thirteen times. 

The cotyledons of this seed- 
ling sank downwards during 
both evenings and the early 
part of the night, but rose 
during the latter part. As this 
is an unusual movement, the 
cotyledons of twelve other seed- 
lings were observed ; they stood 
almost or quite horizontally at 
mid-day, and at 10 p.m. were 
all declined at various angles. 
The most usual angle was be- 
tween 30® and 35®; but three 
stood at about 50° and one at 
even 70° beneath the horizon. 
The blades of all these cotyle- 
dons hod attained almost their 
’ full size, viz. from 1 to 11 inches 
in length, measured along their 
midribs. It is a remarkable 
fact that whilst young — that 
is, when less than half an inch 
in length, measured in the 
same manner— they do not sink 
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downwards in the evening. Therefore their weight, which is 
considerable when almost fully developed, probably came into 
play in originally determining the downward movement. The 
periodicity of this movement is much influenced by the degree 
of light to which the seedlings have been exposed during the 
day; for three kept in an obscure place began to sink about 
noon, instead of late in the evening ; and those of another seed- 
ling were almost paralysed by having been similarly kept during 
two whole days. The cotyledons of several other species of 
Ipomoea likewise sink downwards late in the evening. 

Cerinthe major (Boragineffi). — The circumnutation of the 
hypocotyl of a young seedling with the cotyledons hardly 


Fig. 36. 



Cirmthe majof' : circumnutation of hypocotyl, with filament li^e<i .I'Ttiss itn 
summit, illuminated from above, traced on horizontal glass, from 
9.26 A.M. to 9. 33 P.M. on Oct. 25th. Movement of the bead magnified 
30 times, here reduced to one-third of original .scale. 

expanded, is shown in the annexed figure (Fig. ob), which 
apparently represents four or five irregular ellipses, described 
in the course of a little over 12 hours. Two older seedlings 
were similarly observed, excepting that one of tliem was kept 
in the dark ; their hypocotyls also circumnutated, but in a more 
simple manner. The cotyledons -on a seedling cx]) 0 sed to the 
light fell from the early morning until a little after noon, and 
then continued to rise until 10.30 p.m. or later. Jhe cotyledons 
of this same seedling acted in the same general manner during 
the two following days. It had previously been tried in the 
dark, and after l)eing thus kept for only 1 h. 40 m. the cotyledons 
began at 4.30 p.m. to sink, instead of continuing to rise till late 
at night 

E 
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Nolana prostrata (Nolaneee). — The movements were not 
traced, but a pot with seedlings, which had been kept in the 
dark for an hour, was placed under the microscope, with the 
micrometer eye-piece so adjusted that each division equalled 
^^th of an inch. The apex of one of the cotyledons crossed 
rather obliquely four divisions in 13 minutes ; it was also sink- 
ing, as shown by getting out of focus. The seedlings were 
again placed in darkness for another hour, and the apex now 
crossed two divisions in 6 m. 18 s. ; that is, at very nearly the 
same rate as before. After another interval of an hour in dark- 
ness, it crossed two divisions in 4 m. 15 s., there- 
fore at a quicker rate. In the afternoon, after a 
longer interval in the dark, the apex was motion- 
less, but after a time it recommenced moving, 
though slowly ; perhaps the room was too cold. 
Judging from previous cases, there can hardly 
be a doubt that tliis seedling was circumnuta- 
ting. 

Solanum hjcopersicum (SolanesB). — The move- 
ments of the hypocotyls of two seedling to- 
matoes wore observed during seven hours, and 
there could be no doubt that both circumnu- 
tated. They were illuminated from above, but 
by an accident a little light entered on one side, 
and in the accompanying figure (Fig. 37) it 
may be seen that the hypocotyl moved to this 
side (the upper one in the figure), making small 
loops and zigzagging in its course. The move- 
ments of the cotyledons were also traced both 
on vertical and horizontal glasses ; their angles 
with the horizon were likewise measured a1 
various hours. They fell from 8.30 a.m. (Octobei 
17th) to about noon ; then moved laterally in £ 
zigzag line, and at about 4 p.m. began to rise 
they continued to do so until 10.30 p.m., b; 
which hour they stood vertically and were asleep 
At what hour of the night or early morning they began to fal 
was not ascertained. Owing to the lateral movement shortl; 
after mid-day, the descending and ascending lines did nc 
coincide, and irregular ellipses were described during each 24 1 
The regular periodicity of these movements is destroyed, as w 
shall hereafter see, if the seedlings are kept in the dark. 



Solanum /ycoper- 
^icum: circuni- 
nutation of hy- 
pocotyl, with 
filament fixed 
across its sum- 
mit, traced on 
horizontal glass, 
from 10 A.M. to 
5 p.m. Oct. 24th. 
Illuminated ob- 
liquely from 
above. Move- 
ment of bead 
magnified about 
35 times, here 
reduced to one- 
third of original 
scale. 
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Solarium palinacanthum. — Several arched hypocotyls rising 
nearly ‘2 of an inch above the ground, but with the cotyledons 
still buried beneath the surface, were observed, and the tracings 
showed that they circumnutated. Moreover, in several cases 
little open circular spaces or cracks in the argillaceous sand 
which surrounded the arched hypocotyls were visible, and 
these appeared to have been made by the hypocotyls having 
bent first to one and then to another side whilst growing up- 
wards. In two instances the vertical arches were observed to 
move to a considerable distance backwards from the point where 
the cotyledons lay buried; this movement, which has been 
noticed in some other cases, and which seems to aid in extracting 
the cotyledons from the buried seed-coats, is due to the com- 
mencement of the straightening of the hypocotyl. In order to 
prevent this latter movement, the two legs of an arch, the 

y Fig. ;^8. 

/ 

/ 



Solarium paUnacanthum : circumnutation of an arched hypocotyl, just 
emerging from the ground, with the two legs tied together, traced in 
darkness on a horizontal glass, from 9.20 a.m. Dec. 17th to 8.30 A.M. 
19th. Movement of bead magnified 13 times ; but the filament, which 
was affixed obliquely to the crown of the arch, was of unusual length. 

* 

summit of which was on a level* with the surface of the soil, 
were tied together ; the earth having been previously removed 
to a little depth all round. The movement of the arch during 
47 hours under these unnatural circumstances is exhibited 
in the annexed figure. 

The cotyledons of some seedlings in the hot-house were hori- 
zontal about noon on December 13th; and at 10 p.m. had risen 
to an angle of 27® above the horizon ; at 7 a.m. on the following 
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morning, before it was light, they had risen to 59® above the 
horizon; in the afternoon of the same day they were found 
again horizontal. 

Beta vulgaris (Chenopodeae). — ^The seedlings are excessively 
sensitive to light, so that although on the first day they 
were uncovered only during two or three 
Fi?. 39. minutes at each observation, they all moved 

steadily towards the side of the room 
whence the light proceeded, and the trac- 
ings consisted only of slightly zigzag lines 
directed towards the light. On the next 
day the plants were placed in a completely 
darlvened room, and at each observation 
were illuminated as much as possible from 
vertically above by a small wax taper. The 
annexed figure (Fig. 39) shows the move- 
ment of the hypocotyl during 9 h. under 
these circumstances. A second seedling 



licta lu'garis: cirrum- 
nutation of hypo- 
cotyl, with filament 
fixed obliquely a- 
cro.ss its summit, 
traced in darkness 
on horizontal glass, 
irom 8.25 a.m. to 
5.3o P.M. Nov. 4th. 


was similarly observed at the same time, 
and the tracing had the same peculiar 
character, due to the hypocotyl often mov- 
ing and returning in nearly parallel lines. 
The movement of a third hypocotyl differed 
greatly. 

We endeavoured to trace the movements 


Movement of bead of the Cotyledons, and for this purpose 

magnified 23 times, seedlings were kept in the dark, but 

here reduced to one- ,? , ' , 

third of original I'hcy moved in an abnormal manner ; they 

scale. continued rising from 8.45 a.m. to 2 p.m., 


then moved laterally, and from 3 to G p.m. 


descended; whereas cotyledons which have been exposed all 


the day to the light rise in the evening so as to stand verti- 
cally at night; but this statement applies only to young 
seedlings. For instance, six seedlings in the greenhouse had 
their cotyledons partially open for the first time on the morning 
of November 15tli, and at 8.45 p.m. all were completely closed, 


so that they might properly be said to be asleep. Again, on the 
morning of November 27th, the cotyledons of four other seedlings, 
which were surrounded by a collar of brown paper so that they 
received light only from above, were open to the extent of 
39^; at 10 p.m. they were completely closed; next morning 
(November 28th) at 0,45 a.m., whilst it was still dark, two of them 
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were partially open and all opened in the course of the morning ; 
but at 10.20 p.M. all four (not to mention nine others which 
had been open in the morning and six others on another occa- 
sion) were again completely closed. On the morning of the 
29th they were open, but at night only one of the four was 
closed, and this only partially; the three others had their 
cotyledons much more raised than during the day. On the 
night of the 30th the cotyledons of the four were only slightly 
raised. 

Ricinm Borboniensis (Euphorbiacese). — Seeds were purcliascd 
under the above name — probably a variety of the common castor- 
oil plant. As soon as an arched hypocotyl had risen clear al)ove 
the ground, a filament was attached to the upper leg bearing the 
cotyledons which were still buried beneath the surface, and the 
movement of the bead was traced on a horizontal glass during 
a period of 34 h. The lines traced were strongly zigzag, and 
as the bead twice returned nearly parallel to its former course 
in two different directions, there could be no doubt that the 
arched hypocotyl circumnutated* At the close of the 34 h. 
the upper part began to rise and straighten itself, dragging the 
cotyledons out of the ground, so that the movements of the 
l^ead could no longer be traced on the glass. 

Quercus (American sp.) (CupulifersB). — Acorns of an American 
oak which had germinated at Kew were planted in a pot in 
the greenhouse. This transplantation checked their growth; 
but after a time one grew to a height of five inches, 
measured to the tips of the small partially unfolded leaves on 
the summit, and now looked vigorous. It consisted of six 
very thin internodes of unequal lengths. Considering these 
circumstances and the nature of the plant, we hardly expected 
that it would circumnutate ; but the annexed figure (Fig. 40) 
shows that it did so in a conspicuous manner, changing its 
course many times and travelling in all directions during the 
48 h. of observation. The figure seems to represent 5 or 6 
irregular ovals or ellipses. The actual amount of movement 
from side to side (excluding one great behd to the left) was 
about *2 of an inch ; but this was difficult to estimate, as owing 
to the rapid growth of the stem, the attached filament was 
much further from the mark beneath at the close than at the 
commencement of the observations. It deserves notice that the 
pot was placed in a north-east room within a deep box, the top 
of which was not at first covered up, so that the inside facing 
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the windows was a little more illuminated than the opposite 
side; and during the first morning the stem travelled to a 
greater distance in this direction (to the left in the figure) than 
it did afterwards when the box was completely protected from 
light. 



Quercu$ (American sp.) : circumnutation of young stem, traced on hori- 
zontal glass, from 12.50 p.m. Feb. 22nd to 12.50 p.m. 24th. Movement 
of bead greatly magnified at first, but slightly towards the close of the 
observations — about 10 times on an average. 

Quercm robur , — Observations were made only on the move- 
ments of the radicles from germinating acorns, which were allowed 
to grow downwards in the manner previously described, over 
plates of smoked glass, inclined at angles between 65° and 69° 
to the horizon. In four cases the tracks left were almost straight, 
but the tips had pressed sometimes with more and sometimes 
with less force on fhe glass, as shown by the varying thickness 
of the tracks and by little bridges of soot left across them. 
In the fifth case the track was slightly serpentine, that is, the 
tip had moved a little from side to side. In the sixth case 
(Fig. 41, A) it was plainly serpentine, and the tip had pressed 
almost equably on the glass in its whole coupee. In the seventh 
case (B) the tip had moved both laterally and had pressed 
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alternately with unequal force on the glass; so that it had 
moved a little in two planes at right angles to one another. In 
the eighth and last case (C) it had moved very little laterally, 
but had alternately left the glass and come into contact with it 
again. There can be no doubt that in the last four cases the 
radicle of the oak circumnutated whilst growing downwards. 


Fig. 41. 



Quercus rohur : tracks left on inclined smoked glass-plates by tips of 
radicles in growing downwards. Plates A and C inclined at 65° and 
plate B at 68° to the horizon. 

Corylus aveUana (Cory lace®).-— The epicotyl breaks through 
the ground in an arched form ; but in the specimen which was 
first examined, the apex had become decayed, and the epicotyl 
grew to some distance through the soil, in a tortuous, almost 
horizontal direction, like a root. In consequence of this injury 
it had emitted near the hypogean cotyledons two secondary 
shoots, and it was remarkable that both of these were arched, 
like the normal epicotyl in ordinary cases. The soil was removed 
from around one of these arched secondary shoots, and a glass 
filament was affixed to the basal 1^. The whole was kept 
damp beneath a metal-box with a glass lid, and was thus illumi- 
nated only from above. Owing apparently to* the lateral pressure 
of the earth being removed, the terminal and lAwed-down part 
of the shoot began at once to move upwards, so that after 
24 h. it formed a right angle with the lower part. This lower 
part, to which the filament was attached, also straightened 
itself, and moved a little backwards from the upper part. Con- 
sequently a long line was traced on the horizontal glass; and 
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this was in parts straight and in i)art8 decidedly zigzag, 
indicating circumnntation. 

On the following day the other secondary shoot was observed ; 
it was a little more advanced in age, for the upper part, instead 

of depending vertically downwards. 
Fig. 42. stood at an angle of 45° above the 

horizon. The tip of the shoot pro- 
jected obliquely *4 of an inch above 
the ground, but by the close of our 
observations, which lasted 47 h., it 
had grown, chiefly towards its l)ase, 
to a height of *85 of an inch. The 
filament was fixed transversely to 
the basal and almost upright half 
of the shoot, close beneath the lowest 
scale-like appendage. The circum- 
\ nutating course pursued is shown 



Can/ius aveilana: circamnuta- 
tiou of a young shoot emitted 
from the epicotyl, the apex 
(‘f which had been injured, 
traced on a horizontal glass, 
from 9 A.ar. Feb. 2nd to 8 
A.M. 4th. Movement of 
head magnified about 27 
times. 


in the accompanying figure (Fig. 
42). The actual distance traversed 
from side to side was al)out *04 of 
an inch. 

Pinus pinaster (Coniforse). — A 
young hypocotyl, with the tips 
of the cotyledons still enclosed 
within the seed-coats, was at first 


only *35 of an inch in height; but the upper part grew so 
rapidly that at the end of our observations it was *6 in height, 



pinaster : circumnutation of hypocotyl, with filament fixed across its 
summit, traced on horizontal glass, from 10 A.M, March 21st to 9 a.m. 
2.3rd. Seedling kept in darkness. Movement of bead magnified about 
35 times. 
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and by this time the filament was attached some way down the 
little stem. From some unknown cause, the hypocotyl moved 
far towards the left, but there could be no doubt (Fig. 43) that 
it circumnutated. Another hypocotyl was similarly observed, 
and it likewise moved in a strongly zigzag line to the same side* 
This lateral movement was not caused by the attachment of 
the glass filaments, nor by the action of light ; for no light was 
allowed to enter when each observation was made, except from 
vertically above. 

The hypocotyl of a seedling was secured to a little stick ; it 
lx)re nine in appearance distinct cotyledons, arranged in a circle. 
The movements of two nearly opposite ones were observed. The 
tip of one was painted white, with a mark placed below, and the 
figure described (Fig. 44, A) shows that it made an irregular 


Fig. 44. 



Pinus pimisier : circumnutation of two opposite cotyledons, traced on 
horizontal glass in darkness, from 8.45 A.M. to 8.H5 P.M. Nov. 25th, 
Movement of tip in A magnified about 22 times, here reduced to one- 
half of original scale. 

circle in the course of alx)ut 8 h. During the night it 
travelled to a considerable distance in the direction indicated 
by the broken line. A glass filament was attached longitu- 
dinally to the other cotyledon, and this nearly completed 
(Fig. 44, B) an irregular circular figure *in alx>ut 12 hours. 
During the night it also moved to a considefeble distance, in 
the direction indicated by the broken line. The cotyledons 
therefore circumnutate independently of the movement of the 
hypocotyl. Although they moved much during the night, they 
did not approach each other so as to stand more vertically than 
durinc the dav. 
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Cycan pe4stinaia (Cycadeea). — The large seeds of this plant in 
germinating first protrude a single leaf, which breaks through 
the ground with the petiole bowed into an arch and with the 
leaflets involuted. A leaf in this condition, which at the close 
of our observations was 2i inches in height, had its movenaents 
traced in a warm greenhouse by means of a glass filament 
bearing paper triangles attached across its tip. The tracing 
(Fig. 46) shows how large, complex, and rapid were the circum- 


Fig. 45. 



Cycds pectinata : circumnutation of young leaf whilst emerging from the 
ground, feebly illuminated from above, traced on vertical glass, from 
5 P.M. May 28th to 11 A.M. 31st. Movement magnified 7 times, here 
reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 


nutating movements. The extreme distance from side to side 
which it passed over ameunted to between *6 and *7 of an 
inch. 

Canna Warscewic^ii (Cannaoeee). — A seedling with the plu- 
mule projecting one inch above the ground was observed, but 
not under fair conditions, as it was brought out of the hot- 
house and kept in a room not sufficiently warm. Nevertheless 
the tracing (Fig. 46) shows that it made two or three incom- 
plete irregular circles or ellipses in the course of 48 hours. The 
plumule is straight ; and this was the first instance observed 
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by us of the part that first breaks through the ground not 
being arched. 


Fig. 46. 



Canna Warsceuriczii : circumnutation of plumule with filament affixed 
obliquely to outer sheath-like leaf, traced in darkness on horizontal glass 
from 8.45 a.m. Nov. 9th to 8.10 a.m. 11th. Movement of bead mag- 
nified 6 times. 


Allium cepa (Liliaceas). — The narrow green leaf, which pro- 
trudes from the seed of the common onion as a cotyledon/ 
breaks through the ground in the form of an arch, in the same 
manner as the hypocotyl or epicotyl of a dicotyledonous plant. 
Long after the arch has risen above the surface the apex 
remains within the seed-coats, evidently absorbing the still 
abundant contents. The summit or crown of the arch, when 
it first protrudes from the seed and is still buried beneath the 
ground, is simply rounded; but before it reaches the surface 
it is developed into a conical protuberance of a white colour 
(owing to the absence of chlorophyll), whilst the adjoining parts 
are green), with the epidermis apparently rather thicker and 
tougher than elsewhere. We may therefore conclude that this 
conical protuberance is a special adaptation for breaking through 
the ground,! and answers the same end as the knife-like white 
crest on the summit of the straight cotyledon of the Graminese. 


* This is the expression used 
by Snohs in his ‘Text-book of 
Botany.* 

t Haberlaudt has briefly de- 
scribed (‘Die Schutzeinrichtun- 
gen . . . Keimpflanze,’ 1877, p. 77) 
this curious structure and the 


purpose which it subserves. He 
states that good figures of the 
cotyledon of the onion have been 
given by Tittmann and by Sachs 
in his ‘ Experimental Physiologie,* 
p. 93. 
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After a time the apex is drawn out of the empty seed-coats, 
and rises up, forming a right angle, or more commonly a still 
larger angle with the lower part, and occasionally the whole 
becomes nearly straight. The conical protuberance, which 
originally formed the crown of the arch, is now seated on one 
side, and appears like a joint or knee, which from acquiring 
chlorophyll becomes green, and increases in size. In rarely or 
never becoming perfectly straight, these cotyledons diifer remark- 
ably from the ultimate condition of the arched hypocotjds or 
epicotyls of dicotyledons. It is, also, a singular circumstance 
that the attenuated extremity of the upper bent portion 
invariably withers and dies. 

A filament, 1*7 inch in length, was affixed nearly upright 
beneath the knee to the basal and vertical portion of a 
cotyledon ; and its movements were 
traced during 14 h. in the usual manner. 
The tracing here given (Fig. 47) indi- 
cates circumnutation. The movement of 
the upper i)art above the knee of the same 
cotyledon, which projected at alx)ut an 
angle of 45° above the horizon, was 
observed at the same time. A filament 
was not affixed to it, but a mark was 
placed beneath the apex, which was 
almost white from beginning to wither, 
and its movements were thus traced. The 
figure described resembled pretty closely 
that above given ; and this shows that the 
chief seat of movement is in the lower or 
basal part of the cotyledon. 

Aaparagm officinalis (AsparagesB).— - 
The tip of a straight plumule or cotyledon 
(for we do not know which it should be 
called) was found at a depth of T inch 
beneath the surface, and the earth was then removed all round 
to the depth of *3 inch. A glass filament was affixed obliquely to 
it, and the movement of the bead, magnified 17 times, was traced 
in darkness. During the first 1 h. 15 m. the plumule moved to 
the right, and during the next two hours it returned in a roughly 
parallel but strongly zigzag course. From some unknown cause 
it had grown up through the soil in an inclined direction, and 
now through apogeotropism it moved during nearly 24 h. in 

5 ? 7 / 


Fig. 47. 



Allium cepa ; circumnu- 
tation of basal half 
of arched cotyledon, 
traced in darkness on 
horizontal glass, from 
8.15 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Uct. 31st. Movement 
of bead magnified 
about 17 times. 
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the same general direction, but in a slightly zigzag manner, 
until it became upright. On the following morning it changed 
its course completely. There can therefore hardly be a doubt 
that the plumule circumnutates, whilst buried beneath the 
ground, as much as the pressure of the surrounding earth will 
permit. The surface of the soil in the pot was now covered with 
a thin layer of very fine argillaceous sand, which was kept damp ; 
and after the tapering seedlings had grown a few tenths of 
an inch in height, each was found surrounded by a little open 
space or circular crack ; and this could be accounted for only by 
their having circumnutated and thus pushed away the sand on 
all sides ; for there was no vestige of a crack in any other part. 

In order to prove that there was circumnutation, the move- 


Fig. 48. 



A. B. 

Asparagus officinalis : circumnutatioD of plumules with tips whitened and 
marks placed beneath, traced on a horizontal glass. A, young plumule ; 
movement traced from 8.30 a.m. Nov. 30th to 7.15 A.M. next morning ; 
magnified about 35 times. B, older plumule ; movement traced from 
10.15 A.M. to 8.10 P.M. Nt»v. 29th ; magnified 9 times, but here reduced 
to one-half of original scale. 

ments of five seedlings, varying in height from *3 inch to 2 inches, 
were traced. They were placed within a box and illuminated 
from above ; but in all five cases the longer ances of the figures 
described were directed to nearly the same point ; so that more 
light seemed to have come through the glass roof of the green- 
house on one side than on any other. All five tracings re- 
sembled each other to a certain extent, and it will suffice to give 
two of them. In A (Fig. 48) the seedling was only *45 of an 
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inch in height, and consisted of a single internode bearing a 
bud on its summit. The apex described between 8.30 a.m. and 
10.20 P.M. (i.e. during nearly 14 hours) a figure which would 
probably have consisted of ellipses, had not the stem been 
drawn to one side until 1 p.m., after which hour it moved back- 
wards. On the following morning it was not far distant from 
the point whence it had first started. The actual amount of 
tnovement of the apex from side to side was very small, viz. 
about -jigth of an inch. The seedling of which the movements 
are shown in Fig. 48, B, was If inch in height, and consisted of 
three internodes besides the bud on the summit. The figure, 
which was described during 10 h., apparently represents two 
irregular and unequal ellipses or circles. The actual amount of 
movement of the apex, in the line not influenced by the light, was 
*11 of an inch, and in that thus influenced * 37 of an inch. With 
a seedling 2 inches in height it was obvious, even without the 
aid of any tracing, that the uppermost part of the stem bent 
successively to all points of the compass, like the stem of a 
twining plant. A little increase in the power of circumnutating 
and in the flexibility of the stem, would convert the common 
asparagus into a twining plant, as has occurred with one species 
in this genus, namely. A, scandens. 

Phalaris Canariensis (Graminese). — With the Graminem the 
part which first rises above the ground has been called by some 
authors the pileole; and various views have been expressed on 
its homological nature. It is considered by some great authori- 
ties to be a cotyledon, which term we will use without venturing 
to express any opinion on the subject.* It consists in the 
present case of a slightly flattened reddish sheath, terminating 
upwards in a sharp white edge; it encloses a true green leaf, 
which protrudes from the sheath through a slit-like orifice, 
close beneath and at right angles to the sharp edge on the 
summit The sheath is not arched when it breaks through the 
ground. * 

The movements of three rather old seedlings, about 1^ inch 
in height, shortly before the protrusion of the leaves, were first 
traced. They were illuminated exclusively from above; for, as 
will hereafter be shown, they are excessively sensitive to the 


* We are indebted to the Rev. this subject, together with re* 
G. Henslow for an abstract of the fereuces. 
views which have been held on 
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action of light ; and if any enters even temporarily on one side, 
they merely bend to this side in slightly zigzag lines. Of the three 
tracings one alone (Fig. 49) is here given. Had the observations 
been more frequent during the 12 h. 
two oval figures would have been Fig 49. 


described with their longer axes at 
right angles to one another. The 
actual amount of movement of the 
apex from side to side was about 
‘3 of an inch. The figures described 
by the other two seedlings resembled 
to a certain extent the one here 
given. 

A seedling which had just broken 
through the ground and projected 
only ^th of an inch above the 
surface, was next observed in the 
same manner as before. It was 
necessary to clear away the earth 
all round the seedling to a little 



PhaUiris Cinanensis : circumnu- 
tatioD of cotyledon, with a 
mark placed below the apex, 
traced on a horizontal glass, 
from 8.35 A.M. Nor. 26th to 
8.45 a.m. 27th. Movement ot 
apex magnified 7 times, here 
reduced to one-half scale. 


depth in order to place a mark 


beneath the apex. The figure (Fig. 50) shows that the apex 
moved to one side, but changed its course ten times in the 


course of the ten hours of observa- 


tion ; so that there can be no doubt 
about its circumnutation. The 
cause of the general movement 
in one direction could hardly be 
attributed to the entrance of 
lateral light, as this was carefully 
guarded against ; and we suppose 
it was in some manner connected 
with the removal of the earth 
round the little seedling. 

Lastly, the soil in the same pot 
was searched with the aid of a 
lens, and the white knife-like apex 
of a seedling was found on an exact 
level with that of the surrounding 


Fig. 50. 



Phalaris Catuxriensis : circumnu- 
tation of a very young coty- 
ledon, with a mark placed 
below the apex, traced on a 
horizontal glass, from 11.37 
A.M. to 9.30 P.M. Dec. 13th. 
Movement of apex greatly 
magnifieif; here reduced to 
one-fourth of original scale. 


surface. The soil was removed all round the apex to the depth 


of a quarter of an inch, the seed itself remaining covered. The 


pot, protected from lateral light, was placed under the micro- 
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scope with a micrometer eye-piece, so arranged that each 
division equalled -^th of an inch. After an interval of 30 m. 
the apex was observed, and it was seen to cross a little obliquely 
two divisions of the micrometer in 9 m. 15 s. ; and after a few 
minutes it crossed the same space in 8 m. 50 s. The seedling 
was again observed after an interval of three-quarters of an hour, 
and now the apex crossed rather obliquely two divisions in 10 m. 
We may therefore conclude that it was travelling at about the 
rate of -g^ffth of an inch in 45 minutes. We may also conclude 
from these and the previous observations, that the seedlings of 
Phalaris in breaking through the surface of the soil circum- 
nutate as much as the surrounding pressure will permit. This 
fact accounts (as in the case before given of the asparagus) for 
a circular, narrow, open space or crack l)eing distinctly visible 
round several seedlings which had risen through very fine 
argillaceous sand, kept uniformly damp. 

Zea mays (Graniiueae). — A glass filament was fixed obliquely 


Fig. 51. 



to the summit of a cotyledon, 
rising *2 of an inch above the 
ground ; but by the third morn- 
ing it had grown to exactly 
thrice this height, so that the 
distance of the l)ead from the 
mark below was greatly in- 
creased, consequently the trac- 
ing (Fig. 51) was much more 
magnified on the first than on 
the second day. The uppei 
part of the cotyledon changed 
its course by at least as much 


Zea mays : circum nutation of cotyle- as a rectangle six times on each 


doii,traced on horizontal glass, from of the two days. The plant 

illuminated by an obscure 
average about 25 times. , light from vertically al)ove. 

This was a necessary precau- 
tion, as on the pre,vious day wc had traced the movements of 
cotyledons placed in a deep box, the inner side of which was 
feebly illuminated on one side from a distant north-east window, 
and at each observation by a wax taper held for a minute or 


two on the same side ; and the result was that the* cotyledons 
travelled all day long to this side, though making in their course 


some conspicuous flexures, from which fact alone we might. have 
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concluded that they were circumnutating; but wo thought it 
advisable to make the tracing above given. 

Badicles . — Glass filaments were fixed to two short radicles, 
placed so as to stand almost upright, and whilst bending down- 
wards through geotropism their courses were strongly zigzag ; 
from this latter circumstance circumnutation might have been 
inferred, had not their tips become slightly withered after the 
first 24 h., though they were watered and the air kept very 
damp. Nine radicles were next arranged in the manner 
formerly described, so that in growing downwards they left 
tracks on smoked glass-plates, inclined at various angles between 
45° and 80° beneath the horizon. Almost every one of these 
tracks offered evidence in their greater or less breadth in dif- 
ferent parts, or in little bridges of soot being 
loft, that the apex had come alternately into Fig. 52. 

more and less close contact with the glass. Iii « 

the accompanying figure (Fig. 52) we have B 

an accurate copy of one such track. In two ■ 

instances alone (and in these the plates w^ere 1 

highly inclined) there was some evidence of | 

slight lateral movement. Wo presume therefore I 

that the friction of the apex on the smoked | 

surface, little as this could have been, sufficed ) 

to check the movement from side to side of these ^ , 

, _ , . - . _ Zea mays : track 

delicate radicles, jeft inclined 

Avena sativa (Graminea)). — A cotyledon, 1] smoked glass- 
inch in height, was placed in front of a north- 
east wdndow, and the movement of the apex growLgdown- 
was traced on a horizontal glass during tw^o wards, 
days. It moved towards the light in a slightly 
zigzag line from 9 to 11.30 a.m. on October 15th ; it then moved 
a little backwards and zigzagged much until 6 p.m., after which 
hour, and during the night, it continued to move towards the 
window. On the following morning the same movement w^as 
continued in a nearly straight line until 12.40 p.m., when the sky 
remained until 2.35 extraordinarily dark from thunder-clouds. 
Daring this interval of 1 h. 55 m., wliilst the li^t was obscure, 
it was interesting to observe how circumnutation overcame 
heliotropism, for the ai)ex, instead of continuing to move towards 
the window in a slightly zigzag line, revei-sod its course four 
times, making two small narrow ellipses. A diagram of this case 
will be given in the chapter on Heliotropism. 
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A filament was next fixed to a cotyledon only J of an inch in 
height, which was illuminated exclusively from above, and as 
it was kept in a warm greenhouse, it grew rajhdly ; and now 
there could be no doubt about its circumnutation, for it described 
a figure of 8 as well as two small ellipses in 51 hours. 
Xejyhrofh’um molh‘ (Filices). — A seedling fern of this species 

came up by chance in a flower- 
}>ot near its parent. The frond, 
as yet only slightly lobed, was 
only *1G of an inch in length and 
*2 ill breadth, and was sn])portcd 
on a racliis as fine as a hair 
and *23 of an inch in height. A 
very thin glass filament, which 
])rojected for a length of *3G of 
an inch, was fixed to the end of 
the frond. The movement was 
so highly magnified that the 
figure (Fig. 53) cannot be fully 
trusted; but the frond was 
constantly moving in a complex 
manner, and the bead greatly 
changed its course eighteen times in the 12 hours of observation. 
^Vithin half an hour it often returned in a line almost parallel 
to its former coarse. The greatest amount of movtnnent occurred 
betu’cen 1 and G p.m. Tlui circunmuta- 
tioii of this ])lant is interesting, l>ecause, 
the species in the genus T.ygodium an* 
well known to circumnutat(* eons])icuously 
and to twine round any neighbouring 
object. 

SelagmelJu Kmifssii (?) (Lycopodiaccie). 
cireunmutation of —A very youiig plant, only 'i of an inch 
vouDir plant, kopt in jq iieiglit, had sprung u]) iti a pot in the 
10 An extremely fine glass fila- 

Oct. 31st. • ment was fixed to the end of the frond- 

like stem, and the movement of the lK>ad 
traced on a horizontal glass. It changed its course several 
times, as shown in Fig. 54, whilst observed during 13 li. 15 m., 
and returned at night to a i>oint not far distant from tliat 
whence it had started in the morning. There can be no doubt 
that this little plant circumrmtated. 


Fig. 54. 



Schfunella Kraussil (?) : 


Fio;. 53. 



ycphroLU'nn moUe : ciroumimt<iti<»n 
of vory young froinl, traced ij» 
ilarkncss on horizontal glass, 
from 0 A M. to 9. P.M. Oct. 30th. 
.Movement of head maguiised 48 
times. 
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CHAPTER II. 

General Considerations on the MovExMENts and Growth op 
Seedling Plants. 

Gunerality of tlie ciroumimtating movement — Radieles, their circiiiu- 
nutation of service — Manner in which they penetrate the ground — 
IManner in which hyjiocotyls and other organs break through the 
ground by being arched — Singular manner of germination in Megar- 
rhiza, &c. — Abortion of cotyledons— Oircumnutati«»n of hypocotyls 
and epicv)tyls whilst still buried and arched — Their power of 
btraigiitening tlKMuselves — Bursting of the seed-coats —Inherited 
tiilect of tlie arching proCi*ss in Jiypogoan liypocoiyls -Oircumnutii- 
tion of liyi>oeotyls and epicotyls when enjct — Ciicumnutation of 
cotyledons — Pulvini or joints of couledons, duration of thedr 
activity, rudimentary in Oxalis corniciilata, thedr development — 
Seusitivene.'.s of c ttyledons to light and consequent disturbance of 
their periodic movements — Seusiliveuess of cotyledons to contact. 

I^IIE (‘ircuiuinitating movciiionts of the several parts 
or organs of a considerable imiiiber of seedling plants 
have b(ien d(\scribed in the last cliapter. A list is here 
appended of the Eainilies, Cohorts, Sub-classes, &c., 
to which th(‘y Ix'long, arranged and iiiinibered ac- 
cording to tli(j classitication adopted by Hooker.* 
Any one who will consider this list will see that the 
young plants selected lor observation, fairly represent 
the whole vegetable series e^feepting the lowest 
cryptogams, and the movements of suipo of the latter 
when matures will hereal’ter be described. As all the 
seedlings wldcli were observed, including Conifers, 
Cycads and I\‘rns, which belong to the most ancient 

* As given in the ‘ General System of Botany.’ by Le Maout and 
Decaisne, 1873. 
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types amongst plants, were continually circumnu- 

fating, we may infer that this kind of movement 

is 

common to every seedling 

species. 



Sub-Kingdom I. — Fhaeiioganious Plants. 



Class I. — Dicotyledons. 



Sub-class I.- 

—Angios^permi. 



Family. 

Cohort. 


14. 

CrucifercB. 

II. Pariktalus. 



Caryophyllecc. 

IV. Caryophyllai.ks. 


36. 

Malvacecu, 

VI. Malvales. 


41. 

Oxalidece, 

VII. Geraniales. 


49. 

Tropccolecn. 

Ditto 


52. 

Aurantiacea'. 

Ditto 


70. 

Hippocixs ta iiew . 

X. Sapindales. 


75. 

LeguminosxT. 

XI. liOSALES. 


106. 

Cucurhitnccm, 

X 1 1. Passielora les . 


109. 

Cactecc, 

XIV. FlOOI DALES. 


122. 

Composit(v. 

XVII. A.STRALES. 


135. 

Primulacccc. 

XX. Primula i.Es 


145. AsnlepiadciF. 

XXII. GENTrANALE.S. 


151. 

ConvolvulacecB. 

XXIII POLKMONIALES 


154. 

BorraginecB. 

Ditto 


156. 

NolanecB, 

Ditto 


157. 

Solancm, 

XXIV. Solan ALES. 


181. 

Chenopodiecp. 

XXVII. Chenopodtales 


202. Euphorbiaceao, 

XXXII. Euphorbialks, 


211. 

Cupulifcrw, 

XXXVI. Quern ALES. 


212. 

Corylac(i(E. 

Ditto 



Sub-class II.- 

-G ymnospcrms. 


223. 

Conifera:. 



224. 

Cycadcos, 




Class IJ. -Monocotyledons. 


2. 

Cannaccce, 

II. Amo.mali:s. 


34. 

Liliacea;, 

XI. Lilia LES. 


41. 

Asparayea, 

Drrr<; 


55. 

Qraminew. 

XV. Glum ALES. 



Sub-Kingdom II.— 

-Cryptogamio Plants. 


1. 

Filices, 

I. Filicaleh. 


6. 

Lycopodiacecc, 

Ditto 
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Radicles . — In all the germinating seeds observed 
by us, the first change is the protrusion of the 
radicle, which immediately bends downwards and 
endeavours to penetrate the ground. In order to 
effect this, it is almost necessary that the seed should 
be pressed down so as to offer some resistance, unless 
indeed the soil is extremely loose ; for otherwise the 
seed is lifted up, instead of the radicle penetrating 
the surface. But scieds often get covered by earth 
throwji up by burrowing quadrupeds or scratching 
l>irds, by the castings of earth-worms, by heaps of 
(‘xerement, the decaying braiicli(‘S of trees, &c., and 
will thus be pressed down ; and they must often lall 
into craciks when the ground is dry, or into holes. 
Even witli s(mm1s, lying on the bare surface, the first 
develo})ed root-hairs, by becoming attached to stones 
or other objects on the surface, are able to hold down 
tlie u]) 2 )er part of the radicle, whilst the tip pene- 
trates the ground. Sachs has shown* how well and 
closely root-hairs adapt themselves by growth to the 
most irr( Aguiar particles in the soil, and become firmly 
attached to them. This attachment seems to be 
<dfected by the softening or li([uefaction of the outer 
surtace of the wall of the hair and its subsequent 
consolidation, as will l)e on some future occasion 
more fully described. This intimate union plays an 
im[)ortant part, according to Sachs, in the absorption 
of water and of the inorganic matter dissolved in it. 
Tin? mechanical aid afforded by t*he root-hairs in pene- 
trating the ground is probably only a secondary 
s(n*vice. ^ 

The tip of the radicle, as soon as it protrudes from 
the seed-coats, begins to circumnutate, and the whole 


* ‘ riiysiologie Vegetale,* 18158, pp. 199, 205. 
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growing part continues to do so, probably for as long 
as growth continues. This movement of the radicle 
has been described in Brassica, illlsculus, Pliaseolus, 
Vieia, Cucurbita, Quercus and Zea. The })robability 
of its occurrence was inferred bv Sachs,* from radicles 
placed vertically upwards Ixdng ac*ted on by geotro- 
pism (which wc likewise found to bo the case), ibr if 
they liad ri'mained absolutely perpendicular, the attrac- 
tion of gravity could not have caused tlunn to bend to 
any one side. Circunmutation Avas observed in the above 
specified cases, either by means of extremely fine fila- 
ments of glass affixed to the radicles in the manner 
previously described, or by tlieir being allowed to 
grow downwards over inclined smoked glass-plates, on 
Avhieh they left their tracks. In tlie latt(.*r cases the 
serpentine course (see Pigs. 19, 21, 27, 41) sliowed 
unequivocally that the aj)ex liad continually moved 
from side to side. This latcnul movement was small 
in extent, being in the case of Pliaseolus at most 
about 1 mm. from a medial line to both sidt^s. But 
there Avas also movement in a vertical plane at right 
angles to the inclined glass-plates. This Avas shown 
by the tracks often being alternately a little broader 
and narroAver, due to the radicles having alternately 
pressed Avith greater and less force on the plates. 
Occasionally little bridges of soot were left across the 
tracks, shoAving that the apex had at tliese spots been 
lifted up. This latter fact Avas especially apt to occur 


* ‘ Ueber das Wwchstlium der 
Wurzeln : Arbeiteii des hot. In- 
stituts in Wurzburg,’ Heft iii. 
1873, p. 460. This intsmoir, be- 
sides its intrinsic and great iii> 
terest, deserves to be studied as a 
model of careful inve.stigation, 
and wc shall have occasion to 
refer to it repeatedly. Dr. Frank 


had previously r(!markod (‘Bt-i- 
tr'age zur Pflanzcnphysiologie,' 
1868, p. 81) on the fact of radicles 
jdaced verticiilly upwards being 
acted on by geotropism, and he 
explained it by the supposition 
that their growth was not equal 
on all sides. 
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when the radicle instead of travelling straight down 
the glass made a semicircular bend; but Fig. 52 
shows that this may occur when the track is rectilinear. 
The apex by thus rising, was in one instance able to 
surmount a bristle cemented across an inclined glass- 
plate ; but slips of wood only of an inch in thickness 
always caused the radicles to bend rectangularly to 
one side, so that the apex did not rise to this small 
height in opposition to geotropisju. 

In those cases in which radicles with attached fila- 
ments were placed so as to stand up almost vertically, 
they curved downwards through the action of geotro- 
pism, circuinnutating at the same time, and their 
courses were consequently zigzag. Sometimes, how- 
ever, tliey made great circular sweeps, the lines being 
likewise zigzag. 

IJadicles closely surrounded by earth, even wlu.m 
this is thoroughly soaked and softened, may perhaps 
be quite prevent(‘(l from circuinnutating. Yet we 
should remember that the circumnutating sheath-like 
cotyledons of Wialaris, the hypocotyls of yolanum, 
and the epicotyls of Asparagus formed round them- 
selves little circular cracks or furrows in a superficial 
layer of damp argillaceous sand. They were also 
able, as well as the liypocotyls of Brassica, to form 
straiglit furrows in damp sand, whilst circumnutating 
and bending towards a lateral liglit. In a future 
chaj)ter it will be shown that the rocking or circum- 
nutating movement of the flower-heads of Trifolium 
suhterraneum aids them in burying themselves. It is 
therefore probable that the circuninuftition of the tip 
of the radicle aids it slightly in penetrating the 
ground ; and it may be observed in several of the 
previously given diagrams, that the movement is 
more strongly pronounced in radicles when they first 
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protrude from the seed than at a rather later period; 
but whether this is an accidental or an adaptive 
coincidence we do not pretend to decide. Never- 
theless, when young radicles of Phasedvs mvltijlorm 
were fixed vertically close over damp sand, in th§ 
expectation that as soon as they reached it they 
would form circular furrows, this did not occur, — a 
fact which may be accounted for, as we believe, by 
the furrow being filled up as soon as formed by the 
rapid increase of thickness in the apex of the radicle. 
Whether or not a radicle, when surrounded by soft- 
ened earth, is aided in forming a passage for itseK 
by circumnutating, this movement can hardly fail 
to be of high importance, by guiding the radicle 
along a line of least resistance, as will be seen in the 
next chapter when we treat of the sensibility of the 
tip to contact. If, however, a radicle in its down- 
ward growth breaks obliquely into any crevice, or a 
hole left by a decayed root, or one made by the 
larva of an insect, and more especially by worms, the 
circumnutating movement of the tip will materially 
aid it in following such open passage ; and we have 
observed that roots commonly run down the old 
burrows of worms.* 

When a radicle is placed in a horizontal or inclined 
position, the terminal growing part, as is well known, 
bends down towards the centre of the earth; and 
Sachs t has shown that whilst thus bending, the growth 
of the lower surface is greatly retarded, whilst that 

* Prof. Heasen’s state- rows made by worms, 

maots ^ Eeitsohrifi: fiir Wissen, f * Arbeiita des boi. Inst. 
ZooL/ B. Ktviii. p, 354, 1877) to Wurzburg/ vol. i. 1873, p. 461. 
the flame effect. He goes so for See also p. .397 for the leu^h 
as to bdieve tiuit roots are able the growing part, and p. i5l im 
to penetrate the ground to a great the force of geotropism. 
depth duly by meahs of the mir- 
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of the upper surface continues at the normal rate, 
or may be even somewhat increased. He has further 
shown by attaching a thread, running over a pulley, 
to a horizontal radicle of large size, namely, that 
the common bean, that it was able to pull up a 
weight of only one gramme, or 15’4 grains. We may 
therefore conclude that geotropism does not give a 
radicle force sufficient to penetrate the ground, but 
merely tells it (if such an expression may be used) 
which course to pursue. Before we knew of Sachs* 
more precise observations we covered a flat surface of 
damp sand with the thinnest tin-foil which we could 
procure (*02 to *03 mm., or *00012 to *00079 of an inch 
in thickness), and placed a radicle close above, in such 
a position that it grew almost perpendicularly down- 
wards. When the apex came into contact with the 
polished level surface it turned at right angles and 
glided over it without leaving any impression; yet 
the tin-foil was so flexible, that a little stick of soft 
wood, pointed to the same degree as the end of the 
radicle and gently loaded with a weight of only a 
quarter of an ounce (120 grains) plainly indented the 
tin-foil. 

Badicles are able to penetrate the ground by the 
force due to their longitudinal and transverse growth ; 
the seeds themselves being held down by the weight 
of the superincumbent soil. In the case of the bean 
the apex, protected by the root-cap, is sharp, and 
the growing part, from 8 to fO mm. in length, is 
much more rigid, as Sachs has proved, than the part 
immediately above, which has ceased* to increase in 
length. We endeavoured to ascertain the downward 
pressure of the growing part, by placing germinating 
b^^ns between two small metal plates, the upper one 
of which was loaded with a known weight; and the 
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radicle was then allowed to grow into a narrow hole in 
woody 2 or 3 tenths of an inch in depth, and closed at 
the bottom. The wood was so cut that the short space 
of radicle between the mouth of the hole and the 
bean could not bend laterally on three sides ; but it 
was impossible to protect the fourth side, close to 
the bean. Consequently, as long as the radicle con- 
tinued to increase in length and remained straight, 
the weighted bean would be lifted up after the tip 
had reached the bottom of the shallow hole. Beans 
thus arranged, surrounded by damp sand, lifted up a 
quarter of a pound in 24 h. after the tip of the 
radicle had entered the hole. With a greater weight 
the radicles themselves always became bent on the on^e 
unguarded side; but this probably would not have 
occurred if they had been closely surrounded on all 
sides by compact earth. There was, however, a 
possible, but not probable, source of error in these 
trials, for it was not ascertained whether the beans 
themselves go on swelling for several days after they 
have germinated, and after having been treated in 
the manner in which ours had been ; 
namely, being first left for 24 h. in 
water, then allowed to germinate in 
very damp air, afterwards placed over 
the hole and almost surrounded by 
damp sand in a closed box. 

We succeeded better in ascertaining 
the foVce exerted transversely by these 
radicles. Two were so placed as to 
penetrate small holes made in little 
sticks, one of which was cut into the 
shape here exactly copied (Fig. 55)* 
The short end of the stick beyond 
the hole was purposely split, but not the opposite 


Fifr. 55. 

Outline of piece of 
stick (reduced to 
one-half natural 
size) with a hole 
. through which 
the radicle of a 
bean grew. Thick- 
ness of stick at 
narrow end *08 
inch, at broad end 
* 16 ; depth of 
hole *1 itt&. 
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end. As the wood was highly elastic, the split or 
fissure closed immediately after being made. After 
six days the stick and bean were dug out of the damp 
sand, and the radicle was found to be much enlarged 
above and beneath the hole. The fissure, which was 
at first quite closed, was now open to a width of 
4 mm. ; as soon as the radicle was extracted, it imme- 
diately closed to a width of 2 mm. The stick was 
then suspended horizontally by 
a fine wire passing through the 
hole lately filled by the radicle, 
and a little saucer was sus- 
pended beneath to receive the 
weights ; and it required 8 lbs. 

8 ozs. to open the fissure to the 
width of 4 mm. — that is, the 
width before the root was ex- 
tracted. But the part of the 
radicle (only *1 of an inch in 
length) which was embedded in 
the hole, probably exerted a 
greater transverse strain even 
than 8 lbs. 8 ozs., for it had split 
the solid wood for a length of 
rather more than a quarter of 
an inch (exactly '275 inch), and 
this fissure is shown in Fig. 55. 

A second stick was tried in the 
same manner with almost ex- 
actly the same result. 

We then followed a better 
plan. Holes were bored near 
the narrow end of two wooden clips or pincers (Fig. 56), 
kept closed by brass spiral springs. Two radicles in damp 
sand were allowed to grow through these holes. The 



a spiral brass spring, with a 
hole (*14 inch in diameter 
* and *6 inch in depth) bored 
through the narrow closed 
part, through which a radicle 
of a iKan was allowed to 
grow. Temp. 50®-60® F. 
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pincers rested on glass-plates to lessen the friction from 
the sand. The holes were a little larger (viz. *14 inch) 
and considerably deeper (viz. *6 inch) than in the 
trials with the sticks; so that a greater length of a 
rather thicker radicle exerted a transverse strain. 
After 13 days they were taken up. The distance of 
two dots (see the figure) on the longer ends of the 
pincers was now carefully measured ; the radicles were 
then extracted from the holes, and the pincers of 
course closed. They were then suspended horizontally 
in the same manner as were the bits of sticks, and a 
weight of 1500 grams (or 3 lbs. 4 ozs.) was necessary 
with one of the pincers to open them to the same 
extent as had been effected by the transverse growth 
of the radicle. As soon as this radicle had slightly 
opened the pincers, it had grown into a flattened form 
and had escaped a little beyond the hole ; its diameter 
in one direction being 4*2 mm., and at right angles 
3*5 mm. If this escape and flattening could have 
been prevented, the radicle would probably have 
exerted a greater strain than the 3 lbs. 4 ozs. With 
the other pincers the radicle escaped still further 
out of the hole; and the weight required to open 
them to the same extent as had been effected by the 
radicle, was only 600 grams. 

With these facts before us, there seems little diffi- 
culty in understanding how a radicle penetrates the 
ground. The apex is pointed and is protected by 
the root*cap ; the terminal growing part is rigid, and 
increases in length with a force equal, as far as our 
observations can be trusted, to the pressure of at least 
a quarter of a pound, probably with a much greater 
force when prevented from bending to any side by the 
surrounding earth. Whilst thus increasing in length 
it increases in thickness, pushing away the damp 
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earth on all sides^ with a force of above 8 pounds in 
one case, of 3 pounds in another case. It was impos- 
sible to decide whether the actual apex exerts, relatively 
to its diameter, the same transverse strain as the parts 
a little higher up ; but there seems no reason to doubt 
that this would be the case. The growing part there- 
fore does not act like a nail when hammered into a 
board, but more like a wedge of wood, which whilst 
slowly driven into a crevice continually expands at 
the same time by the absorption of water; and a 
wedge thus acting will split even a mass of rock. 

Manner in which Hypocotyhy Epieotyh, cfec., rise up 
and hreah through the ground. — After the radicle has 
penetrated the ground and fixed the seed, the hypo- 
cotyls of all the dicotyledonous seedlings observed by 
us, which lift their cotyledons above the surface, break 
through the ground in the form of an arch. When 
the cotyledons are hypogean, that is, remain buried in 
the soil, the hypocotyl is hardly developed, and the 
epicotyl or plumule rises in like manner as an arch 
through the ground. In all, or at least in most of such 
eases, the downwardly bent apex remains for a time 
enclosed within the seed-coats. With Oorylus avel- 
lena the cotyledons are hypogean, and the epicotyl 
is arched; but in the particular case described in 
the last chapter its apex had been injured, and it 
grew laterally through the soil like a root; and in 
consequence of this it had emitted two secondary 
shoots, which likewise broke through the ground as 
arches. 

Cyclamen does not produce any dtetinct stem, and 
only a single cotyledon appears at first ; * its petiole 

* Thisisiheooiioliisipnarriyed ooniddered by other botanists as 
at by Dr. H. Greasner (*Bot. the first tme leaf is really the 
2eitiing/<1874, p. 887), who second cotyledon, whioh is gveally 
mainta&B that wnat has been delayed in its development. 
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breaks through the ground as an arch (Fig* 57). 
^ig. 57 . Abronia also has only a single fully 
developed cotyledon, but in this 
^ hypocotyl which first 

M ^ emerges and is arched. Ahronia 
umbellatay however, presents this 
peculiarity, that the enfolded blade 
of the one developed cotyledon 
^ \ (with the enclosed endosperm) 

Cffciamen Persicwn : whilst Still beneath the surface has 
ef^lSe*of upturned and parallel to 

cotyledon, not yet the descending leg of the arched 
hypocotyl; but it is dragged 
Straighten itself; A, out of the gTOUnd by the COn; 

tinued growth of the hypocotyl, 
ary radicles. with the apex pointing downward. 

With Cycas peotinata the cotyledons are hypogean, 

and a true leaf first breaks 
through the ground with 
its petiole forming an 
arch. 

In the genus Acanthus 
the cotyledons are likewise 
hypogean. In A. mollis^ 
a single leaf first breaks 
through the ground with 
its petiole arched, and with 
the opposite leaf much less 
developed, short, straight, 
9f a yellowish colour, and 



AcofUkasmoUis : seedling, with the 
hvpognMi cotyledon on the near 
siae remove and the radicles cut 
ctf : h, blade of fintt leaf begin- 
ning to expand, with petiole still 
partiallf aa^ed ; 5, second and 
opposite kii4 a* ^7 imper- 
fectlr dev^opad; o, hypogean 
cotyledon on the opp^te side. 


with the petiole at first not 
half as thick as that of the 
other. The undeveloped 
leaf is protected by stand- 
ing beneath its arched fel- 
low; and it is an instruc- 
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tive fact that it is not arched, as it has not to force 
for itself a passage through the ground. In the accom- 
panying sketch (Fig, 58) the petiole of the first leaf 
has already partially straightened itself, and the blade 
is beginning to unfold. The small second leaf ulti- 
mately grows to an equal size with the first, but this 
process is effected at very different rates in different 
individuals : in one instance the second leaf did not 
appear fully above the ground until six weeks after the 
first leaf. As the leaves in the whole family of the 
Acanthace® stand either opposite one another or in 
whorls, and as these are of equal size, the great in- 
equality between the first two leaves is a singular fact. 
We can see how this inequality of development and 
the arching of the petiole could have been gradually 
acquired, if they wete beneficial to the seedlings by 
favouring their emergence ; for with A. candelabrum, 
spinosus, and latifoUus there was great variability in the 
inequality between the two first leaves and in the 
arching of their petioles. In one seedling of A. can- 
ddahrum the first leaf was arched and nine times as 
long as the second, which latter consisted of a mere 
little, yellowish-white, straight, hairy style. In other 
seedlings the difference in length between the two 
leaves was as 3 to 2, or as 4 to 3, or as only *76 to 
•62 inch. In these latter cases the first and taller leaf 
was not properly arched. Lastly, in another seedling 
there was not the least difference in size between the 
two first leaves, and both of them had their petioles 
straight; their lamin® were enfolded and pressed 
against each other, forming a lance or wedge, by 
which means they had broken through the ground. 
Therefore in different individuals of this same species 
of Acanthus the first pair of leaves breaks through 
the ground by two widely different methods ; and if 
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either had proved decidedly adva^tagwp or disad- 
vantageous, one of them no doubt would soon have 
prevailed. 

Aaa Gray has described * the peculiar manner of ger- 
mination of three widely different plants, in which the 
hypocotyl is hardly at all developed. These were there- 
fore observed by us in relation to our present subject. 

Ddphinium nudieaule . — ^The elongated petioles of 
the two cotyledons are confluent (as are sometimes 
their blades at the base), and they break through the 
ground as an arch. They thus resemble in a most 
deceptive manner a hypocotyl. At first they are 
solid, but after a time become tubular ; and the basal 
part beneath the ground is enlarged into a hollow 
chamber, within which the young leaves are developed 
without any prominent plumule. Externally root- 
hairs are formed on the confluent petioles, either a 
little above, or on a level with, the plumule. The 
first leaf at an early period of its growth and whilst 
within the chamber is quite straight, but the petiole 
soon becomes arched; and the swelling of this part 
(and probably of the blade) splits open one side of 
the chamber, and the leaf then emerges. The slit 
was found in one case to be 3*2 mm. in length, and 
it is seated on the line of confluence of the two 
petioles. The leaf when it first escapes from the 
chamber is buried beneath the ground, and now an 
upper part of the petiole near the blade becomes 
arched in the usual hianner. The second leaf comes 
out of the slit either straight or somewhat arched, but 
afterwards the upper part of the petiole, — certainly in 
some, and we believe in all cases, — arches itself wUlst 
fbrmng a passage through the soil. 


* Botanical Text-Book,* p* 22. 
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. ootytedoBS of UMo 

Gottrd. ^TOr Irte theoMelTfis from the seed^ieoate sM 
ore h 3 r{)ogeaB. Their petioles are completely eop* 
forming a tube which terminates downwards 
in h little solid point, consisting of a minnte radude 
and hypocotyl, with the likewise minnte. plumnle 
encloeii^ within the base of the tube. This structure 
was well exhibited in an abnormal specimen, in which 
one the two cotyledons failed to produce a petiole, 
whilst the other produced one consisting of an open 
semieylinder ending in a sharp point, formed of the 
parts just described. As soon as the coafltient 
petioles protrude from tiie seed they bend down, as 
they are strongly geotropic, and penetrate the grbund. 
The seed itself retains its original position, either 
on the surface or buried at some depth, as the case 
may be. If, however, the point of the confluent 
petioles meets with some otetacle in the soil, as 
appears to have occurred with the seedlings described 
and figured by Asa Gray,* the cotyledons are lifted 
up above the ground. The petioles are clothed with 
root-hairs like those on a true radicle, and they 
likewise resemble radicles in becoming brown when 
immersed in a solution of permanganate of potassium. 
Our seeds were subjected to a high temperature, and 
in the course three or four days the petioles pene- 
trated the soil perpendicularly to a depth of from 
2 to inches; and not until then did &e true 
radicle begin to grow. In one speciinen which was 
closely observed, the petioles in 7 days affc^ their 
first looimsion attained a length of 2^ inches, and the 
radu^^by this time had also become well developed. 
The plumule, still enclosed within the tube, was now 


' * " AaMiikH Joamtf of SBi«ses,'MNfl. SI. - 
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'8 in leng^ aad^na quite itmight ; bot ' ^om 
bafini; mraceased in tMdmesB it bad jnst begtuit 46 
open tilie lower part -of the petioles on (me side^ 
idong 'tbe line of tbeir confluence. By the following 
morning the upper part of the plumule had ar<dmd 


Fig. 58, A. 



itself into a right angle, and tiie 
convex side or elbow had thus been 
forced out through the slit. Here 
then the arching of the plumule 
plays the same part as in the case of 
the petioles of the Delphinium. As 
the plumule continued to grow, the 
tip became more arched, and in 
the course of six days it emerged 
through the 2^ inches of superin> 
cumbent soil, still retaining its 
arched form. After reaching the 
surface it straightened itself in the 
usual manner. In the accompany- 
ing flgure (Kg. 58, A) we have a 
sketch of a seedling in this ad- 
vanced state of development; the 
surface of the ground being re- 


Megarrhiza Califomica * 
sketch of seedling* 
copied from Asa Ora^, 
vednced to one-half 
sdUe : c, cotyledons 
within seed-coats; Pf 


presented by the line 

The germination of the seeds in 
their native Galifomian home pro- 
ceeds in a rather different manner, 


^ mi yffQ infer from an interesting 

letter fh)m Mr. Battan, sent to us 
Prof. Asa Gray. The petioles 
* pn^Tude fitom the seeds soon after 


liieMnttaamsl rains, and penetrate the ground, generally 
ba n nuMctical direetion, to a depth of from 4 to ey«ti 


fl They were found in this state by Mr. 

Hsnaoiiilui^ the Ohnstmas vacation, wi4h the phi* 
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muitosrstall .eiGBlosed within the tabes ; and he ronai^ 
that if the {domnies had been at once developed and 
had seached :^the surface (as' occurred with our seeds 
which w»e exposed to a high temperature), they 
would surely have been killed by the frost. As it is, 
they lie dormant at some depth beneath the surface, 
and are thus protected from the cold ; and the root- 
hairs on the petioles would supply them with sufficient 
moisture. We shall hereafter see that many seedlings 
are protected from frost, but by a widely different 
{wocess, namely, by being drawn beneath the surface 
by tile contraction of their radicles. We may, how- 
ever, believe that the extraordinary manner of germi- 
nation of Megarrhiza has another and secondary 
advantage. The radicle begins in a few weeks to 
enlarge into a little tuber, which then abounds with 
^iarcb and is only slightly bitter. It would therefore 
be very liable to be devoured by animals, were it not 
jwotected by being buried whilst young and tender, at a 
depth of some inches beneath the surface. Ultimately 
it grows to a hi:^e size. 

Ipomeea leptofhyUa.-~hi most of the species of this 
genua the hypocotyl is well developed, and breaks 
through the ground as an arch. But the seeds of the 
present species in germinating behave like those of 
Megarrhiza, excepting that the elongated petioles of 
the cotyledons are not confluent. After ^ey have 
protruded &om the seed, they are united at their 
loww ends wi<h tiie undeveloped liypoootyl and un- 
developed radicle, which together form a ^int only 
abont.rl;. inch in length. They are at first highly 
geotxopie, and ’ pmieteate the ground to a depth 
lather above . half an inch. The radicle timU begins 
to gxotv. On tour oootoions after the petioles had 
gtwwa-jfog'a 4daM!t <,di <t a « ee' verticsiiy dotmwarda^ they 
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weF9;.f]aeed in a hoi^jital pQfBfjioA ^ damp 
dipip^ and in the oonne of 4 honip tbe^ again jbeqaw^ 
.mured ye^cally downwards, having passed ihiopgh 
9^ in.this tima But their eensitiyeqeBS to geotropism 
lasts for only 2 or 3 days; and tire terminal part 
alone, for a length of between *2 pad 4 inch, is thos 
sensitive. Although the petioles of our specunmiB 
did not penetrate the ground to a greater depth than 
about ^ inch, yet they continued for some time to grow 
rapidly, and finally attained the great length of about 
3 inches. The upper part is apogeotropic, and thera- 
fore grows vertically upwards, excepting a short 
portion close to the blades, which at an early period 
bends downwards and becomes arched, and thus- 
breaks through the groimd. Afterwards this portion 
straightens itself, and the cotyledons then free them- 
selves from the seed-coats. Thus we here have in 
difierent parts of the same organ widely different kinds 
of movement and of sensitiveness; for the basal part 
is geotropic, the upper part apogeotropic, and a portion 
near the blades temporarily and spontaneously aidies 
itselfi The plumule is not developed for some little 
time ; and as it rises between the loses of tire parallel 
Mid closely approximate petioles of the cotyledpns, 
which in breaking through the ground have formed an 
almost opmi passage, it does not require to be arched and 
Is consequently always straight. Whether the plumule 
ranains buried and dormant for a time in its native 
cmrutay, and is thus protected time the odd of winter, 
f^;do not know. , The radicle, like that of .tike Megai»- 
grows into a tiiber-like mass, whidh ultimd^ 
* great rise. @o it is witir i^winwa 
tll4.t||eititiidatkm which, as Asa Gray informs ‘as, 

, 



• 

The radicle of h . 

i^edliiig Was cift* off, as it was completely decayed, 
eird the two liow separated cotyledons were planted* 
They emitted roots &om their bases, and continued 
grebh and hecdthy for two months. The blades of 
bbth then withered, and on removing the earih the 
bases' of the petioles (instead of the radicle) were 
found enlarged into little tubers. Whether these 
would have had the power of producing two in* 
dependent plants in the following summer, we do not 
know. 

In Quereua virens, according to Dr. Engelmann,^ 
both the cotyledons and their petioles are confluent; 
The latter grow to a length “of an inch or even 
more and, if we understand rightly, penetrate the 
ground, so that they must be geotropic. The nutri- 
ment within the cotyledons is then quickly transferred 
to the hypocotyl or radicle, which thus becomes 
developed into a fusiform tuber. The fact of 
tubers being formed by the foregoing three widely 
distinct plants, makes us believe that their protection 
from a nim als at an early age and whilst tender, is one 
at least of the advantages gained by the remark^ 
able elongation of the petioles of the cotyledons^ 
together with their power of penetrating the ground 
like roots under thift guidance of geotropism. 

The following cases may be here given, as they bear 
on our present aub^t, though not relating to seed- 
lings ' The flower^tem of the parasitic Laihrm 
tgmmaHai wM^ is destitute of true leaves, breaks 
through the grcmhd as an arch;t so does the flower* 

. ^ ’’ ' 

^ * TmamoL &t Louis Acad, gronud mmot &il W be greialf 
SeieiiSe,* Tcd. iv. !>. ISO. S^tated if Uie esthiovdinii^ 

of water 

^ stem of tbe Law«a through the ^etiod of the year by the eubtte^ 
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stem of the parasitic and leafless JMonoiropa TiypopityL 
With HflMmus nigery the flower-stems, which rise up 
independently of the leaves, likewise break throiigh 
the ground as arches. This is also the C8tse with the 
greatly elongated flower-stems, as well as with the 
petioles of Epimedium pirmatum. So it is with the 
petioles of Banuntmlm j^aria, 'when they have to break 
through the ground, but when they arise from the 
summit of the bulb above ground, they are from the 
first quite straight ; and this is a fact which deserves 
notice. The rachis of the bracken fern (Pteris aqui^ 
lina)y and of some, probably many, other ferns, like- 
wise rises above ground under the form of an arch. 
No doubt other analogous instances could be found by 
careful search. In all ordinary cases of bulbs, rhizomes, 


ranean scale-like leaves : not ibat 
there is any reason to suppose 
that the secretion is a special 
adaptation for this purpose: it 
prolmbly foUo'ws from the ^reat 
quantity of sap absorbed in the 
early spring by the parasitic roots. 
After a long period without any 
rain* the earth had become light- 
coloured and very dry, but it was 
dark'Coloured and damp, even in 
parts quite wet, for a distance of 
at least six inches all round each 
flower-stem. The wateris secreted 
by glands (described by Cohn, 
^Bericbt. Bot. Sect, der Schle- 
sischen GeselL,’ 1876, p. 113) 
whidh line the lor^tudinal 
chaamels running through each 
ecale*like leaf. large }^nt was 
df% tiq>, washed so as to remove 
left for some time to 
drain, and then placed in the 
evaning on a di^ glass-plate, 
oormd with a beU-ghtes, and hj 
it liad secreted a 
lari^is jj^ M water. The pla|e 
Was wiped dry, and in the course 
of tite sneoeediag 7 or 8 honm 


another little pool was secreted, 
and after 16 additional hours 
several large drops. A smaller 
plant was washed and placed in a 
large jar, which was left inclined 
for an hour, hy whicli time no 
more water drained off. The jar 
was then ‘ placed upright and 
closed : after 23 hours twodiuchms 
of water were collected from the 
bottom, and a little more after 25 
additional hours. The flower- 
stems were now out off, for they 
do not secrete, and the subter- 
ranean part of the plant was found 
to weigh 106 '8 grams (1611 
grains), and the water secreted 
during the 48 hours weighed 
11*9 i^rams (1^8 grains),— *tlmt is, 
one-ninth of the whole weight of 
the plant, excluding the £)wer- 
stems. We should nanemberftMit 
plants in a state of nature would 
probably secrete in 48 hours much 
more than the above large amount 
for their roots would contiune all 
the time absorbing fmai 
plant pn which they wears, pam- 
sitlc. 
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rpotrstooks, buried beneath the ground, the surface 
is broken by a cone formed by the young imbricated 
leaves, the combined growth of which gives them force 
sufficient for the purpose. 

With germinating monocotyledonous seeds, of 
which, however, we did not observe a large number, 
the plumules, for instance, those of Asparagus and 
Canna, are straight whilst breaking through the ground. 
With the Gramineae, the sheath-like cotyledons are 
likewise straight ; they, however, terminate in a sharp 
crest, which is white and somewhat indurated ; and this 
structure obviously facilitates their emergence from 
the soil : the first true leaves escape from the sheath 
through a slit beneath the^ chisel-like apex and at 
right angles to it. In the case of the onion {AUium 
cepa) we again meet with an arch ; the leaf-like coty- 
ledon being abruptly bowed, when it breaks through 
the ground, with the apex still enclosed within the 
seed-coats. The crown of the arch, as previously 
described, is developed into a white conical pro- 
tuberance, which we may safely believe to be a 
special adaptation for this office. 

The fact of so many organs of different kinds — 
hypocotyls and epicotyls, the petioles of some coty- 
ledons and of some first leaves, the cotyledons qf 
the onion, the rachis of some ferns, and some flower- 
stems — ^being all arched whilst they break through 
the ground, shows how just are Dr. Haberlandfs* 
remarks on the importance of tfie arch to seedling 
plants. He attributes its chief importance to the 
upper, young, and more tender parts of the hypocotyl 

* *l)i6 SohatseioriobtuiMn in though our obsemtionB lead ur 
der £;Qtwio|£eli:i^ der Keim- to differ on some points fimi the 
pflanse,’ 1S77. we have teamed Author, 
mueh item thia intereating msjt . 
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or eiiboitjd, being titns saved item abrasion «nd 
presmxe Trhilst breaking tiitongh tiie ground. But 
we- think that some importance may be attributed to 
the increased force gained by the hypocotyl, epicotyl, 
or other organ by being at first arched ; for both legs of 
the arch incsrease in length, and both have points of 
resistance as long as the tip remains eimlosed within 
the seed-coats; and thus the crown of the arch is 
pushed up through the earth with twice as much force 
as that which a straight hypocotyl, &c., could exert. 
As soon, however, as the upper end has freed itself, 
all the work has to be done by the bas^ leg. In 
the case of the epicotyl of the common bean, the 
basal leg (the apex having freed itself from the seed- 
coats) grew upwards with a force sufficient to lift a 
thin plate of zinc, loaded with 12 ounces. Two more 
ounces were added, and the 14 ounces were lifted up 
to a very little height, and then the epicotyl yielded’ 
and bent to one side. 

With respect to the primary cause of the arching 
process, we long thought in the case of many seedlings 
that this might be attributed to the manner in which 
the hypocotyl or epicotyl was packed and curved 
within the seed-coats ; and that the arched shape thus 
acquired was merely retained until the parts in question 
reached the surface of the ground. But it is doubtfol 
whethmr this is the whole of the truth in any case. 
For instance, with the common bean, the epicotyl or 
idumule is bowed into an arch whilst breaking through 
tlfof seed-coat^ as shown in Fig. 69 (p. 92). The 
phiinule first protrudes as a solid knob (e in A), whkh 
after twenty-four hours’ growth is seen (e in B) to be 
tim UNsm of an arch. Nevertheless, with several 
heim ^Mek germinated in damp air, and had othee- 
wise hett tMated in ah onnatozid manner, little 
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piuBoles were . developed in the axils of the petioles 
of both ootyledoBS, and these were as perfectly arched 
as the iH>imal plumule; yet they had not b^n sub- 
jected tot any confinement or pressure, for the seed- 
coats were completely ruptured, and they grew in the 
open air. This proves that the plumule has an innate 
or spontaneous tendency to arch itself. 

In some other cases the hypocotyl or epicotyl pro- 
trudes from the seed at first only slightly bowed ; but 
the bowing afterwards increases independently of any 
constraint. The arch is thus made narrow, with the 
two legs, which are sometimes much elongated, parallel 
and close together, and thus it becomes well fitted 
for breaking through the ground. 

With many kinds of plants, the radicle, whilst still 
eimlosed within the seed and likewise after its first pro- 
truskm, lies in a straight line with the future hypocotyl 
and with the longitudinal axis of the cotyledons. Tide 
is the case with Cuewthiia ovifera; nevertheless, in 
whatever position the seeds were buried, the hypocotyl 
always came up arched in one particular direction. 
Seeds were planted in friable peat at a depth of about 
an inch in a vertical position, with the end from which 
the radicle protrudes downwards. Therefore all the 
parts occupied the same relative positions which 
they would ultimately hold after the seedlings had 
risen clear above the surface. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the hypocotyl arched itself; and as the arch 
grew upwmds through the peat, Ihe buried seeds were 
turned either upside down, or were laid* horizontally, 
being afterwards dragged above the ground. Ulti- 
mately the hypocotyl straightened itself in the usual 
maniter; and now after all these movements the 
Bovaral parts occupied the same position relatively to 
one aaotiier and to- the centre of the earth, which they 
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had done when the seeds were first buried. But it may 
be argued in this and other such cases that, as the 
hypocotyl grows up through the soil, the seed wiU 
almost certainly be tilted to one side; and then 
from the resistance which it must offer during its 
further elevation, the upper part of the hypocotyl will 
be doubled down and thus become arched. This view 
seems the more probable, because with Ranunculus 
ficaria only the petioles of the leaves which forced 
a passage through the earth were arched; and not 
those which arose from the summits of the bulbs above 
the ground. Nevertheless, this explanation does not 
apply to the Cucurbita, for when germinating seeds 
were suspended in damp air in various positions by 
pins passing through the cotyledons, fixed to the 
inside of the lids of jars, in which case the hypo- 
cotyls were not subjected to any friction or constraint, 
yet the upper part became spontaneously arched. 
This feet, moreover, proves that it is not the weight 
of the cotyledons which causes the arching. Seeds 
of Hdianthus annuus and of two species of Ipomcea 
(those of J. hona nox being for the genus large 
and heavy) were pinned in the same manner, 
and the hypocotyls became spontaneously arched; 
the radicles, which had been vertically dependent, 
assumed in consequence a horizontal position. In 
the case of Jponwea UptophyUa it is the petioles of the 
cotyledons which become arched whilst rising through 
tjh^ ground; and this occurred spontaneously when 
the seeds were fixed to the lids of jars. 

It may, however, be suggested with some degree of 
probab^ty that the arching was aboriginally caused 
by mfM^banical compulsion, owing to the qonfinemeut 
of the parts in question within the seed-coats, or to 
friction ^lulst they were being dragged upwards. But 
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if this is 80 | we Hifust admit from the catses just giveu^ 
that a tendency in the tipper part of the seyeral 
specified organs to bend downwards and thus to be- 
come arched, has now become with many plants firmly 
inherited. The arching, to whatever cause it may be 
due, is the result of modified circumnutation, through 
increased growth along the convex side of the part ; 
such growth being only temporary, for the part always 
straightens itself subsequently by increased growth 
along the concave side, as will hereafter be described. 

It is a curious fact that the hypocotyls of some 
plants, which are but little developed and which 
never raise their cotyledons above the ground, never- 
theless inherit a slight tendency to arch themselves, 
although this movement is not of the least use to 
them. We refer to a movement observed by Sachs 
in the hypocotyls of the bean and some other Legumi- 
nosae, and which is shown in the accompanying figure 
(Fig. 59), copied from his Essay.* The hypocotyl 
and radicle at first grow perpendicularly downwards, 
as at A, and then bend, often in the course of 24 hours, 
into the position shown at B. As we shall here- 
after often have to recur to this movement, we will, for 
brevity sake, call it Sachs’ curvature.” At first sight 
it might be thought that the altered position of the 
radicle in B was wholly due to the outgrowth of the 
epicotyl (e), the petiole (p) serving as a hinge ; and 
it is probable that this is partly the cause ; but the 
hypocotyl and upper part of Ihe radicle themselves 
become slightly curved. • * 

The above movement in the bean was repeatedly 
seen by us ; but our observations were made chiefly on 
PhoBeoluB the cotyledons of which are Uke- 


* « Av^iten dtm hot liuftii WUnbarg; voL i 1S73, p. m. 
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wise hypogean. Some seedlings with well-develope!^ 
tadieles weie first immersed in a solution of perman* 
ganate of potassium ; and, judging from the ohangei 
of colour (^ough these were not rdry clearly defined), 
thO hypocotyl is about *3 inch in length. Straight, 
tbin, black lines of this length were now drawn from 
the bases of the short petioles along the hypocotyls 



VkPt faba : germia&ting seeds, siispeDded in damp air : A, with radicle 
growing perpendicularly downwards ; B, the same bean after 24 hours 
and after the radicle has curved itself ; r, radicle ; A, short hypocotyl ; 
a, epicotyl appearing as a knob in A and as an arch in B ; p, petiole of 
the cotyledon, the latter enclosed within the seed-coats. 

« 

ot 23 germinating seeds, which were pinned to the 
lids of jars, generally with the hilum downwuds, and 
witii thmr radicles pointing to the centre of the 
eartii. After an interval of from 24 to 48 hours the 
black Wwes on the hypocotyls of 16 out of the 28 
seedlings became distinctly curved, . but in very 
various degrees (namely, with radii between 20 ^d 
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80 ]3pi« OB Sacha’ cyclometer) in the same relative 
direction as shown at B in Fig. 59. As geotropism 
will obviously tend to check this curvature, seven 
seeds were allowed to germinate with proper pre- 
cautions for their growth in a klinostat,* by which 
means geotropism was eliminated. The position of the 
hypocptyls was observed during four successive days, 
and they continued to bend towards the hilum and 
lower surface of the seed. On the fourth day they 
were deflected by an average angle of 63° from a line 
perpendicular to the lower surface, and were therefore 
considerably more curved than the hypocotyl and 
radicle in the bean at B (Fig. 59), though in the same 
relative direction. 

It will, we presume, be admitted that all leguminous 
plants with hypogean cotyledons are descended from 
forms which once raised their cotyledons above the 
ground in the ordinary manner ; and in doing so, it is 
certain that their hypocotyls would have been abruptly 
arched, as in the case of every other dicotyledonous 
plant. This is especially clear in the case of Phaseolus, 
for out of five species, the seedlings of which we 
observed, namely, P. muUiJlorus^ earacdlla, wHgaris^ 
Sernandmi and Booeburghii (inhabitants of the Old 
and New Worlds), the three last-named species have 
well-developed hypocotyls which break through the 
ground as arches. Now, if we imagine a seedling of 
the common bean or of P. muUiJloruSy to behave as its 
progenitors once did, the hypocotyl (A Fig. 59), in 
whatever position the seed may havG been buried, 
would become so much arched that the upper part 
wotdd be doubled down parallel to the lower part; and 

' ^ An inatroiikeiit dsTised by on whioh the plant under 

oonsigtiiia easexttiaUy of a tlon is supported : see * WiidMlig 
moyfAf tffvomtkg horimntal axis. Arbeiten,^ 1879, p. S09. ^ 
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this is exactly the kind of eurvatuye which actmlly 
oocuxs in these two plants, though to a much less 
degree. Therefore we can hardly doubt that their 
shqrt hypocotyls have retained by inheritance a tenr 
dency to curve themselves in the same manner as they 
did at a former period, when this movement was highly 
important to them for breaking through the ground, 
though now rendered useless by the cotyledons being 
hypogean. Eudimentary structures are in most cases 
highly variable, and we might expect that rudimentary 
or ob^lete actions would be equally so ; and Sachs’ 
curvature varies extremely in amount, and sometimes 
altogether fails. This is the sole instance known to 
us of the inheritance, though in a feeble degree, of 
movements which have become superfluous from 
changes which the species has undergone. 


Rudimentary Cotyledons . — A few remarks on this 
subject may be here interpolated. It is well known 

that some dicotyle* 
donous plants produce 
only a single cotyle- 
don; for instance, cer- 
tain species of Ranun- 
culus, Corydalis, Chso- 
rophyllum ; and we 
will here endeavour to 
show that the loss of 
one or both cotyle^ 
dons is apparently due 

OHrm two yawng wedling.: to a Store of nutri- 

c, la|M cotrledon ; cr, smaller coty]e> . i t • i « 

doB tbleseiied hyiKicotyl ; r, radicle. mCUt being laid Up HI 

In i. .ttii wched, in B it gome Other part, as in 

iiat MNBptiic arcetr . . * _ 

the hypocotyl oi^ due 

of the two o^ledon^ or one of thB BOi^ndaxy 
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With the omskge {Oitrua awawtivm) the cotyledons are 
hypogean^ and one is larger than the other, as may 
be seen in A (BHg. 60). In B the inequality is rather 
greater, and the stem has grown between the points 
of insertion of the two petioles, so that they do not 
stand opposite to one another; in another case the 
separation amounted to one-fifth of an inch. The 
smaller cotyledon of one seedling 
was extremely thin, and not half 
the length of the larger one, so that 
it was clearly becoming rudimen- 
tary.* In all these seedlings the 
hypocotyl was enlarged or swollen. 

With Ahronia wmhellctM one of 
the cotyledons is quite rudimen- 
tary, as may be seen {d) in Fig. 61. 

In this specimen it consisted of a 
little green flap, inch in 

length, destitute of a petiole and 
covered with glands like those on 
the fully developed cotyledon (c). 

At first it stood opposite to the Abronhumbenata: need- 
larger cotyledon; but as i^e petiole 
of the latter increased in length mentary cotyledon; a, 
and grew in the same line with ateeUr’^S-’ 
the hypocotyl (A), the rudiment tion (;/) at tba lower 
appeared in older seedlings as if •‘.mdicU. 
seated some way down the hypocotyl. With Ahronia 
arenaria there is a similar rudiment, which in one 

j. ^ 

^ In Paahira a>quatiea^ as de- and yery difforent wate^•plant, 
aojribed by Mr. B. I. Tjynoh Trapa naian$, nne of the ootyle* 
Pil^nal Xiinn. Soc. Bot.’ vol. dous, filled wifii farinaoeons 
xviL 187S, p. W)f one of the matter, is much larger than' the 
hypogean cotyleduus is of im* other, which is scarcely ifittble. 
mensa siae ; uie other is smaU as is stated by Aug. de Oandstlei, 
^d soon falls o^;, the pwbr do not * Physiologie tom. ii w 
alwaysstandopp^te. In another IS^ * ' ^ 
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specimen was only T^tk mi in anoti^er ^thinch in 
length; it ultimately appeared as if seated halfway 
down the hypocotyL In both these species the hypo- 
ootjl is so much enlarged^ especially at a yery early 
age, that it might almost be called a conn. The lower 
end forms a heel or projection, the use of which will 
hereafter be described. 

In Gydamm Persicum the hypocotyl, even whilst still 
within the seed, is enlarged into a regular corm,* and 
only a single cotyledon is at first developed (see former 
Fig. 57). With BcmvM&ulm Jiearia two cotyledons are 
never produced, and here one of the secondary radicles 
is developed at an early age into a so-called bulb.f 
Again, certain species of Chasrophyllum and Corydalis 
produce only a single cotyledon in the former the 
hypocotyl, and in the latter the radicle is enlarged, 
according to Irmisch, into a bulb. 

In the several foregoing cases one of the cotyledons 
is delayed in its development, or reduced in size, or 
rendered rudimentary, or quite aborted ; but in other 
cases both cotyledons are represented by mere rudi- 
ments. With Optmtia hasUaris this is not the case, 
for both cotyledons are thick and large, and the 
hypocotyl shows at first no signs of enlargement ; but 
afterwards, when the cotyledons have withered and dis* 
articulated themselves, it becomes thickened, and from 
its tapering form, together with its smooth, tough, 
brown skin, appears, when ultimately drawn down to 
sonjie, depth into the 'soil, like a root. On the other 

^ Bf . H. GreMDer, *Bot. Zei- Vauolierf aecoont CHist Fhm 
p* 824. desPlantesd’Europe/ tom. i 1841, 

t ^Beitrige zat Mor* p. 149) of the ireniiitiiitioB ef Uie 

pliolo& 4m Fthmaeo,’ 1854, pp. seeds of severs! meoies of Oorr- 

11, liu Mbaog** ^874, p. delis, that the bulb or tobeiew 

805. , begins to be formed at eii wH 

% Be^j^ > mtldta Botimiea,' tremeiy esrlj age. 

18?7, pw 81. H hr evIdeBt horn, ^ 
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haa<i^ with sev^ai otharCaeteaB, the hypocotyl is from 
the Itst inuch enlarged, and both cotyledons are 
aliriodt or quite rudimentary. Thus with Oereus Land^ 
heoMi two little triangular projections, representing the 
cotyledons, are narrower than the hypocotyl^ which is 
pear-shaped, with the point downwards. In Bhipsalis 
cassytha the cotyledons are represented by mere points 
on the enlarged hypocotyl. In Echinooactus viridescens 
the hypocotyl is globular, with two little prominences 
on its summit. In Pilooereus Hovlldii the hypocotyl, 
much swollen in the upper part, is merely notched on 
the summit ; and each side of the notch evidently repre- 
sents a cotyledon. Stapelia earpedon, a member of the 
very distinct family of the Asclepiadese, is fleshy like 
a cactus ; and here again the upper part of the flattened 
hypocotyl is much thickened and bears two minute coty- 
ledons, which, measured internally, were only *15 inch 
in length, and in breadth not equal to one-fourth of the 
diameter of the hypocotyl in its narrow axis ; yet these 
minute cotyledons are probably not quite useless, for 
when the hypocotyl breaks through the ground in the 
form of an arch, they are closed or pressed against one 
another, and thus protect the plumule. They after- 
wards open. 

From the several cases now given, which refer to 
widely distinct plants, we may infer that there is some 
close connection between the reduced size of one or 
both cotyledons and the formation, by the enlargement 
of the hypocotyl or of the radicle,* of a so-called bulb. 
But it may be asked, did the cotyledons^rst tend to 
aborii or did a bulb first begin to be formed? As 
all dicotyledons naturally produce two well-developed 
cotyledons, whilst the thickness of the hypocotyl and 
of the radicle differs much in different plants, it seems 
probable that these latter organs first became ft?o^ 
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some cause thickened — in sevfetal instances apparaitly 
in correlation with the fleshy nature of the mature 
plant^~so as to contain a store of nutriment sufficient 
tot the seedling, and then that one or both cotyledons, 
from being superfluous, decreased in size. It is not 
surprising that one cotyledon alone should sometimes 
have been thus affected, for with certain plants, for 
instance the cabbage, the cotyledons are at first of 
Unequal size, owing apparently to the manner in which 
they are packed within the seed. It does not, how- 
ever, follow from the above connection, that whenever 
a bulb is formed at an early age, one or both coty- 
ledons will necessarily become superfluous, and conse- 
quently more or less rudimentary* Finally, these 
cases offer a good illustration of the principle of com- 
pensation or balancement of growth, or, as Goethe 
expresses it, in order to spend on one side, Nature 
is forced to economise on the other side.” 

Cirmmnutation and other movements of JSypoeotyls 
and EpieotylSf whilst still arched and buried beneath 
the ground, and whilst breaking through it, — According 
to the position in which a seed may chance to 
have been buried, the arched hypocotyl or epicotyl 
will begin to protrude in a horizontal, a more or 
less inclined, or in a vertical plane. Except when 
already standing vertically upwards, both legs of the 
arch are acted on from the earliest period by apo- 
geotropism. Consequently they both bend upwards, 
until the arch becomes vertical. During the whole of 
this process, even before the arch has broken through 
the ground, it is continually trying to circumnutate 
to a slight extent; as it likewise does if it happens at 
first to stand vertically up, — all which cases have 
observed and described, more or less fully, in 
the last chapter. After the arch has grown to some 
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height upwardi9^ the ba^ part ceases to circumnutate^ 
whilst the upper part continues to do so* 

That an arched hypocotyl or epicotyl, with the two 
legs fixed in the ground^ should be able to cir- 
cumnutate, seemed to us, until we had read Prof. 
Wiesner’s observations, an inexplicable fact. He has 
shown* in the case of certain seedlings, whose tips 
are bent downwards (or which nutate), that whilst the 
posterior side of the upper or dependent portion grows 
quickest, the anterior and opposite side of the basal 
portion of the same internode grows quickest ; these 
two portions being separated by an indifferent zone, 
where the growth is equal on all sides. There may 
even be more than one indifferent zone in the same 
internode ; and the opposite sides of the parts above 
and below each such zone grow quickest. This pecu- 
liar manner of growth is called by Wiesner ‘‘un- 
dulatory nutation.’* Circumnutation depends on one 
side of an organ growing quickest (probably preceded 
by increased turgescence), and then another side, 
generally almost the opposite one, growing quickest. 
Now if we look at an arch like this and suppose 
the whole of one side — we will say the whole convex 
side of both legs — ^to increase in length, this would 
not cause the arch to bend to either side. But if the 
outer side or surface of the left leg were to increase 
in length the arch would be pushed over to the right, 
and this would be aided by the inner aide of the 
right leg increasing in length! If afterwards the 
process were reversed, the arch would* be pushed over 
to the opposite or left side, and so on alternately, — 
that is, it would circumnutate. As an arched hypo- 


* jDte undulirende Nutation 
Akad. derWi$^ 
(Vieanli), Jan. 17tb, 1S78. 


AUo published aepurately, seo 
p. 32. 
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cotyl, with the two legs fixed in the ground, certainly 
circumnutates, and as it consists of a single intemode, 
we may conclude that it grows in the manner de- 
scribed by Wiesner. It may be added, that the crown 
of the arch does not grow, or growls very slowly, for 
it does not increase much in breadth, whilst the arch 
itself increases greatly in height. 

The circumnutating movements of arched hypo- 
cotyls and epicotyls can hardly fail to aid them in 
breaking through the ground, if this be damp and 
soft; though no doubt their emergence depends 
mainly on the force exerted by their longitudinal 
growth. Although the arch circumnutates only to a 
slight extent and probably with little force, yet it is 
able to move the soil near the surface, though it may 
not be able to do so at a moderate depth. A pot with 
seeds of Sdanum palinacanthum, the tall arched hypo- 
cotyls of which had emerged and were growing rather 
slowly, was covered with fine argillaceous sand kept 
damp, and this at first closely surrounded the bases of 
the arches ; but soon a narrow open crack was formed 
round each of them, which could be accounted for 
only by their having pushed away the sand on all 
sides ; for no such cracks surrounded some little sticks 
and pins which had been driven into the sand. It 
has already been stated that the cotyledons of Phalaris 
and Avena, the plumules of Asparagus and the hypo- 
cotyls of Brassica, were likewise able to displace the 
same kind of sand,' either whilst simply circumnu- 
tating or whilst* bending towards a lateral light 
As long as an arched hypocotyl or epicotyl remains 
biuied beneath the ground, the two legs cannot sepa- 
rate from one another, except to a slight extent from 
the yielding of the soil; but as soon as the arch 
rises above the ground, or at an earlier period if 
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the pressure of the surrounding earth be artificially 
removed, the arch immediately begins to straighten 
itself. This no doubt is due to growth along the 
whole inner surface of both legs of the arch; such 
growth being checked or prevented, as long as the two 
legs of the arch are firmly pressed together. When the 
earth is removed all round an arch and the two legs 
are tied together at their bases, the growth on the 
under side of the crown causes it after a time to 
become much flatter and broader than naturally 
occurs. The straightening process consists of a mo- 
dified form of circumnutation, for the lines described 
during this process (as with the hypocotyl of Brassica, 
and the epicotyls of Vicia and Corylus) were often 
plainly zigzag and sometimes looped. After hypo- 
cotyls or epicotyls have emerged from the ground, 
they quickly become perfectly straight. No trace is 
left of their former abrupt curvature, excepting in the 
case of AUium cepa^ in which the cotyledon rarely 
becomes quite straight, owing to the protuberance 
developed on the crown of the arch. 

The increased growth along the inner surface of the 
arch which renders it straight, apparently begins in 
the basal leg or that which is united to the radicle ; 
for this leg, as we often observed, is first bowed back- 
wards from the other leg. This movement facilitates 
the withdrawal of the tip of the epicotyl or of the 
cotyledons, as the cose may be, fjom within the seed- 
coats and from the gipund. But the cotyledons often 
emerge from the groi \d still tightly feifclesed within 
the seed-coats, which aj ^arently serve to protect them. 

seed-coats are afterwards ruptured and cast off by 
the swelling of the closely oonjoined cotyledons, and not 
by any movement or their separation from one another. 

Nevertheless, in some few cases, especially with the 
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Ciicurbitacea}, the seed-coats are ruptured by a curious 
contrivance, described by M. Flahault.* A heel or 
peg is developed on one side of the summit of the 
radicle or base of the hypocotyl ; and this holds down 
the lower half of the seed-coats (the radicle being 
tixed into the ground) whilst the continued growth of 
the arched hypocotyl forces up- 
wards the upper hali‘, and tears 
asunder the seed-coats at one end, 
and the cotyledons art* then easily 
withdrawn. Tin* accomijanying 
figure (Fig. 02) will r(‘nd(*r this 
description intelligible. Forty- 
one seeds of Cucurhita ovi/era 
were Iai<l on friable })eat and were 
covered by a laytT about an inch 
in thickness, not much pre.s.sed 
down, so that the cotyledons in 
being dragged uj) w(*re subjected 
to very little friction, y(‘t forty of 
^ them came up naked, the st*(‘d- 

( H'n -hiti onn'tn : gernii- ^ i i it ^ • i • 

n.'itmgsGP<^,sho^^ingtho t*oats being left buried in the {jcat. 

heGi or ppg projecting This was certainly du(*to tli(* action 

of radicle and holding of the peg, for wlnm it was J)rO- 

dow'u lower tip of .seed- yoiited from actiiig, tlie cotvh‘dons, 

coats, which have been ’ 

partially ruptured hv as we shall presently SCI*, were 
• “P stil' ei>cl<' 80 'l in their 

^seed-coats. They w'ere, howi‘ver, 
cast off in the course of two or three days by the 
swelling of th^ cotyledons. Until this occurs light is 
excluded, and the cotyledons cannot decf)mposo car- 
bonic acid ; but no one probably would have thought 
that the advantage thus gained by a litth^ earlier cast- 


• ‘ Bull. Soc. IJot. de France,* tom. xxiv. 1877, p, 201. 


Fig. (>2. 
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ing off of the seed-coats would be sufficient to account 
for the development of the peg. Yet, according to 
M. Flahault, seedlings which have been prevented 
from casting their seed-coats whilst beneath the 
ground, are inferior to those which have emerged with 
their cotyledons naked and ready to act. 

The peg is developed with extraordinary rapidity ; 
for it could only just be distinguished in two seed- 
lings, having radicles '35 inch in length, but after an 
interval of only 24 hours was well developed in 
both. It is formed, according to Flahault, by the 
enlargement of the layers of the cortical parenchyma 
at the base of the hypocotyl. If, however, we judge 
by the effects of a solution of permanganate ot‘ 
potassium, it is develo])(*d on the exact line of 
junction between the hypcK*otyl and radicle ; for 
the flat lower surface, as well as the edges, were 
coloured brown like the radicle ; whilst the upper 
slightly inclined surface was left uncoloured like the 
hypocotyl, excepting indeed in one out of 33 im- 
mersed seedlings in which a large })art of the u}>per sur- 
face was coloured brown. Secondary roots sometimes 
spring from the lower surface of the peg, which thus 
seems in all respects to partake of the nature of the 
radicle. Th(i peg is always developed on the side which 
becomes concave by the arching of the hypocotyl : 
and it would be of no servi<'e if it were formed on any 
other side. It is also always developed with the flat 
lower side, which, as jast stated, Torms a part of the 
radicle, at right angles to it, and in a horizontal plane. 
This fact was clearly show'ii by burying some of the 
thin flat seeds in the same position as in Fig. 62, 
excepting that they were not laid on their flat broad 
sides, but with one edge downwards. Niue seeds 
wore thus planted, and the peg was developed in the 
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same position, relatively to the radicle, as in the 
figure ; consequently it did not rest on the flat tip 
of the low(n' lialf of the seed-coats, but was inserted 
like a wedere between the two tips. As the arclied 
hypocotyl "row upwards it tended to draw np tlie 
whole seed, and the pe" necessarily rnbb(‘d against 
both tips, but did not hold either down. '^I’hc result 
Wiis, that the cotyledons of five out of tli(‘ iiiue seeds 
thus placed were raised above the ground still enclosed 
within their soed-eoats. Four seeds were buried with 
the end from which the radicle protrudes pointing 
vertically downwards, and owing to tin' peg being 
always developed in the same position, its a[>ex alone? 
came into contact with, and rublx^l against the tip on 
one side; the result was, tliat the cotyl(‘d()ns (»f all 
four emerged still within their see<l-coats. These* (*as(‘s 
.show us how th(‘ ]>eg acts in co-ordination with the 
position which the flat, thin, broad seeds would ulinost 
always occupy when naturally sown. When the tip 
of tlie low(‘r half of tlie seed-(?oats was cut off, Flahaull 
found (as we did likewise^) that the j>(‘g could not act, 
since it had nothing to press on, and tin* cotyh?dons 
w'ore raised al>ov(‘ th(; ground with tlnur s(‘ed-(‘(iats not 
cast off. Lastly, nature shows us the use of tln^ ; 
b»r ill the one Ciuairbitaceous genus known to us, in 
which the cotyhshiiis are hy]M>g(;an and do not cast 
their seed-coats, namely, Megarrhiza, there is no 
vestige of a peg. This struetuni s(?ems to he present 
in most of the other g(*nera in the family, judging fnjm 
Flahault’s statements; wo found it w(ill-<leveloped and 
properly acting in IVichosatitheH angnina, in wliich we 
hardly expected to find it, us the cotyhalons are sonn*- 
what thick and fleshy. Few' cases can he* advanced 
of a structure In^tter adapted for a special purpose 
than the present one. 
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With Mimosa piidioa the radicle protrudes from a 
small hole in the sharp edge of the seed ; and on its 
summit, where unit(3d with the hypocotyl, a transverse 
ridge is developed at an early age, which clearly aids 
in splitting the tougli seed-coats; but it does not aid 
in casting them off, as this is subsequently eifected by 
the swelling of the cotyledons after they have been 
raised above the ground. The ridge or heel therefore 
acts rather differently from that of Cucurbita. Its 
lower surface and the edges were coloured brown by 
the permanganate of potassium, but not the upper 
surface. It is a singular fact that after the ridge has 
done its work and has escaped from the seed-coats, 
it is dev(doped into a frill all round the summit of the 
radich^.* 

At the base of the (uilarged hypocotyl of Ahro7iia 
umlellata, wln^e it blends into the radicle, there is a 
projection or heel which varies in shape, but its out- 
line is too tmgular in our former figure (Fig. 61). The 
radi(;le lirst protrudes from a small hole at one end of 
the tough, leathery, winged fruit. At this period the 
upper part of the radicle is packed within the fruit 
paralhd to tlu' hypocotyl, and the single (cotyledon is 
doubled back parallel to the latter. The swelling of 
those thriio parts, and esj)ecially the rapid development 
of the thick hefd Indween th(‘ hy])ocotyl and radicle 
at the ])(unt Avhen^ tliey are doubled, ruptures the 
tough fruit at the u])per end and allow^s the arched 
hypocotyl to emerge ; aind this seems to be the function 
of the heel. A seed was cut out of th« fruit and 


♦ Our wiis ciillc<l to at the junction of the radicle and 

this cast; by a brief statrinent by hypocotyl. This seed possesses a 

Nobbe in his * Haiulbncli dtT very hard and tough coat, and 

Samonbinidti,* 1876. p. 215, where would be likely to require aid in 

a iigtire is alsi; given of a seedling bursting and freeing the cotyle- 

of Marty nia with a heel or ridge dons. 
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allowed to germinate in damp air, and now a thin 
flat disc was developed all round the base of the 
hypoootyl and grew to an extraordinary breadth, like 
the frill described under Mimosa, but somewhat broader, 
Flahault says that with Mirabilis, a member of the 
same family with Abronia, a heel or collar is developed 
all round the base of the hypocotyl, but more on one 
side than on the other; and that it frees the cotj^ 
ledons from their seed-coats. We observed only old 
seeds, and these were ruptured by the absorption of 
moisture, independently of any aid from the heel and 
before the protrusion of the radicle ; but it does not 
follow from our experience that fresh and tough fruits 
would behave in a like manner. 

In concluding this section of the present chapter it 
may be convenient to summarise, under the form of an 
illustration, the usual movements of the hypocotyls 
and epicotyls of seedlings, whilst breaking through the 
ground and immediately afterwards. We may suppose 
a man to be thrown down on his hands and knees, and 
at the same time to one side, by a load of hay falling 
on him. He would first endeavour to get his arched 
back upright, wriggling at the same time in all 
directions to free himself a little from the surrounding 
pressure ; and this may represent the combined effects 
of apogeotropism and cireumnutation, when a seed is so 
buried that the arched hypocotyl or epicotyl protrudes 
at first in a horizontal or inclined plane. The man, 
still wriggling, would then raise his arched back as 
high as he could ; and this may represent the growth 
and continued cireumnutation of an arched hypocotyl 
or epicotyl, before it has reached the surface of the 
ground. As soon as the man felt himself at all free, he 
would raise the upper part of his body, whilst still on 
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his knees and still wriggling ; and this may represent 
the bowing backwards of the basal leg of the arch, 
which in most cases aids in the withdrawal of the 
cotyledons from the buried and ruptured seed-coats, 
and the subsequent straightening of the whole hypo- 
cotyl or epicotyl — circumnutation still continuing. 

Cireumnutation of Hypoeotyh and Epieotyls^ when 
ereeL — The hypocotyls, epicotyls, and first shoots of the 
many seedlings observed by us, after they had become 
straight and erect, circumnutated continuously. The 
diversified figures described by them, often during two 
successive days, have been shown in the woodcuts in 
the last chapter. It should be recollected that the 
dots were joined by straight lines, so that the figures 
are angular ; but if the observations had been made 
every few minutes the lines would have been more 
or less curvilinear, and irregular ellipses or ovals, or 
perhaps occasionally circles, would have been formed. 
The direction of the longer axes of the ellipses made 
during the same day or on successive days generally 
changed completely, so as to stand at right angles to 
one another. The number of irregular ellipses or 
circles made within a given time differs much with 
different species. Thus with Brassiea oleracea, Cerinthe 
major, and Oucurbiia ovifera about four such figures 
were completed in 12 h. ; whereas with Sohxnum paUna^ 
canthum and Opuntia basilaris, scarcely more than one. 
The figures likewise differ greatly in size ; thus they 
were very small and in some degred doubtful in Stapelia, 
and large in Brassiea, &c. The ellipses scribed by 
Lathyrvs nmolia and Brassiea were narrow, whilst 
those made by the Oak were broad. The figures are 
often complicated by small loops and zigzag lines. 

As most seedling plants before the development 
of true leaves are of low, sometimes very low stature. 
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the extreme amount of movement from side to side 
of their circumnutating stems was small; that of 
the hypocotyl of GUhago segetum was about *2 of an 
inch, and that of Cucurbita ovif&ra about *28. A 
very young shoot of Lathyrus nissolia moved about 
•14, that of an American oak *2, that of the common 
nut only *04, and a rather tall shoot of the Asparagus 
•11 of an inch. The extreme amount of movement 
of the sheath-like cotyledon of Phalaris Ganarienm 
was *3 of an inch ; but it did not move very quickly, 
the tip crossing on one occasion five divisions of the 
micrometer, that is, j J-^th of an inch, in 22 m. 5 s. A 
seedling Nolana prostraia travelled the same distance 
in 10 m. 38 s. Seedling cabbages circumutated much 
more quickly, for the tip of a cotyledon crossed 
i-J-^th of an inch on the micrometer in 3 m. 20 s. ; and 
this rapid movement, accompanied by incessant oscil^ 
lations, was a wonderful spectacle when beheld under 
the microscope. 

The absence of light, for at least a day, does not 
interfere in the least with the circumnutation of the 
hypocotyls, epicotyls, or young shoots of the various 
dicotyledonous seedlings observed by us ; nor with that 
of the young shoots of some monocotyledons. The 
circumnutation was indeed much plainer in darkness 
than in light, for if the light was at all lateral the 
stem bent towards it in a more or less zigzag course. 

Finally, the hypocotyls of many seedlings are drawn 
during the winter into the ground, or even beneath it 
80 that they disappear. This remarkable process, 
which apparently serves for their protection, has 
befen fully described by De Vries.^ He shows that 


• * Bot. Zdto&g/ 1879, p. 649, burg/ Jahrg. xvl. p. 1C, as quoted 
See aliK> Winkler in ^ Verhsudl. by Haberlandt, * Schutxoinncdiari* 
des Bot Vel8ins der P. Branden* gen der Keimpflanze,’ 1877, p. 52. 
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•it ia effected by the contraction of the parenchyma- 
cells of the root. But the hypocotyl itself in some 
cases contracts greatly, and although at first smooth 
becomes covered with zigzag ridges, as we observed 
with Giihago segetum. How much of the drawing 
down and burying of the hypocotyl of Opmtia hamlaris 
was due to the contraction of this part and how much 
to that of the radicle, we did not observe. 

Cireuninutation of Cotyledons. — With all the dico- 
tyledonous seedlings described in the last chapter, the 
cotyledons were in constant movement, chiefiy in a ver- 
tical plane, and commonly once up and once down in 
the course of the 24 hours. But there were many excep- 
tions to such simplicity of movement ; thus the cotyle- 
dons of Ipomoea ceer'udea moved 13 times either upwards 
or downwards in the course of 16 h. 18 m. Those of 
Omlis rosea moved in the same manner 7 times in the 
course of 24 h. ; and those of Cassia tora described 5 
irregular ellipses in 9 h. The cotyledons of some 
individuals of Mimosa pudica and of Lotus Jacdbeeus 
moved only once up and down in 24 h., whilst those of 
others performed within the same period an additional 
small oscillation. Thus with different species, and 
with different individuals of the same species, there 
were many gradations from a single diurnal move- 
ment to oscillations as complex as those of the 
Ipomcea and Cassia. The opposite cotyledons on the 
same seedling move to a certain extent independently 
of one another. This was conspicuous with those of 
Oxcdis settsUiva, in which one cotyledon^ might be 
seen during the daytime rising up until it stood 
vertically, whilst the opposite one was sinking down. 

Although the movements of cotyledons were gene- 
rally in nearly the same vertical plane, yet their 
upward and downward courses never exactly coin- 
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cided; so that ellipses, more or less narrow, were 
described, and the cotyledons may safely be said to 
have circumnutated. Nor could this fact be accounted 
for by the mere increase in length of the cotyledons 
through growth, for this by itself would not induce 
any lateral movement. That there was lateral move- 
ment in some instances, as with the cotyledons of the 
cabbage, was evident; for these, besides moving up 
and down, changed their course from right to left 12 
times in 14 h. 15 m. With Solanum lycopersieum the 
cotyledons, after falling in the forenoon, zigzagged 
from side to side between 12 and 4 P.M., and then 
commenced rising. The cotyledons of Lupinus luteus 
are so thick (about *08 of an inch) and fleshy,* that 
they seemed little likely to move, and were there- 
fore observed with especial interest; they certainly 
moved largely up and down, and as the line traced was 
zigzag there was some lateral movement. The nine 
cotyledons of a seedling Finns pinaster plainly circum- 
nutated ; and the figures described approached more 
nearly to irregular circles than to irregular ovals or 
ellipses. The sheath-like cotyledons of the Gra- 
xnineas circumnutate, that is, move to all sides, as 
plainly as do the hypocotyls or epicotyls of any dico- 
tyledonous plants. Lastly, the very young fronds of 
a Fern and of a Selaginella circumnutated. 

In a large majority of the cases which were care- 
fully observed, the cotyledons sink a little downwards 
in the forenoon, aifd rise a little in the afternoon or 
evening. They thus stand rather more highly inclined 
during the night than during the mid-day, at which 

* The cotyledons, though bright Ac. , 1877, p. 95), on the gradations 
green, lesemble to a certain ex* in the heixminom be^een sub* 
tent hypogean ones; see the in- aerial ana subterranean cotyle* 
temting diseusfeion by Haber* dons, 
landt ClHe Behutaeinrichtungen,’ 
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time they are expanded almost horizontally. The 
circumnutating movement is thus at least partially 
periodic, no doubt in connection, as we shall hereafter 
see, with the daily alternations of light and darkness. 
The cotyledons of several plants move up so much at 
night as to stand nearly or quite vertically ; and in 
this latter case they come into close contact with one 
another. On the other hand, the cotyledons of a 
few plants sink almost or quite vertically down at 
night ; and in this latter case they clasp the upper 
part of the hypocotyl. In the same genus Oxalis the 
cotyledons of certain species stand vertically up, and 
those of other species vertically down, at night. In 
all such cases the cotyledons may be said to sleep, 
for they act in the same manner as do the leaves of 
many sleeping plants. This is a movement for a 
special purpose, and will therefore be considered in a 
future chapter devoted to this subject. 

In order to gain some rude notion of the proportional 
number of cases in which the cotyledons of dico- 
tyledonous plants (hypogean ones being of course 
excluded) changed their position in a conspicuous 
manner at night, one or more species in several 
genera were cursorily observed, besides those described 
in the last chapter. Altogether 153 genera, included 
in as many families as could be procured, were thus 
observed by us. The cotyledons were looked at in 
the middle of the day and again at night ; and those 
were noted as sleeping which sfood either vertically 
or at an angle of at least 60° above or beneath the 
horizon. Of such genera there were 26 ; and in 21 of 
them the cotyledons of some of the species rose, and 
in only 6 sank at night; and some of these latter 
cases are rather doubtful from causes to be explained 
in the chapter on the sleep of cotyledons. When 
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cotyledons which at noon were nearly horizontal, stood 
at night at more than 20® and less than 60® above the 
horizon, they were recorded as plainly raised and 
of such genera there were 38. We did not meet with 
any distinct instances of cotyledons periodically sink- 
ing only a few degrees at night, although no doubt 
such occur. We have now accounted for 64 genera 
out of the 153, and there remain 89 in which the 
cotyledons did not change their position at night by 
as much as 20° — that is, in a conspicuous manner 
which could easily be detected by the unaided eye and 
by memory; but it must not be inferred from this 
statement that these cotyledons did not move at all, 
for in several cases a rise of a few degrees was re- 
corded, when they were carefully observed. The 
number 89 might have been a little increased, for the 
cotyledons remained almost horizontal at night in 
some species in a few genera, for instance, Trifo- 
lium and Geranium, which are included amongst the 
sleepers, such genera might therefore have been added 
to the 89. Again, one species of Oxalis generally 
raised its cotyledons at night more than 20° and less 
than 60° above the horizon ; so that this genus might 
have been included under two heads. But as several 
species in the same genus were not often observed, 
such double entries have been avoided. 

In a future chapter it will be shown that the leaves 
of many plants which do not sleep, rise a few degrees in 
the evening and during the early part of the night ; 
and it will be convenient to defer until then the 
consideration of the periodicity of the movements of 
cotyledons. 

On the Pulvini or Joints of Cotyledons , — With several 
of the seedlings described in this and the last chapter, 
the summit of the petiole is developed into a pulvinus, 
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cushion, or joint (as this organ has been variously 
called), like that with which many leaves are provided. 
It consists of a mass of small cells usually of a pale 
colour from the absence of chlorophyll, and with its 
outline more or less convex, as shown in the annexed 
figure. In the case of OxoHb 
sensitiva two-thirds of the 


petiole, and in that of Mi- 
mosa pvdica, apparently the 
whole of the short sub- 
petioles of the leaflets have 
been converted into pulvini. 
With pulvinated leaves (i.e. 
those provided with a pul- 
vinus) their periodical move- 
ments depend, according to 
Pfefier,* on the cells of the 
pulvinus alternately expand- 
ing more quickly on one side 
than on the other; whereas 
the similar movements of 
leaves not provided with pul- 
vini, depend on their growth 
being alternately more rapid 
6n one side than on the 
other.t As long as a leaf 
provided with a pulvinus is 
young and continues to grow. 



Oxalis rosea : longitudinal section 
of a pulvinus on the summit 
of the petiole of a cotyledon, 
drawn with the camera lucida, 
magnified 75 times : pe- 

tiole ; fibro-vascular bundle ; 
6, 6, commencement of blade of 
cotyledon. 


its movement depends on both these causes combined ;t 
and if the view now held by many botanists be sound, 
namely, that growth is always preceded by the expan* 
sion of the growing cells, then difference between 
the movements induced by the aid of pulvini and 


* ‘Die Periodieche Bewegun- t Batalin, ‘Flora,* OcMst, 1873, 
gen Aet BlattOTgane,* 187d. % Pfotfer, ibid. p. 5. 
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without such aid, is reduced to the expansion of the 
cells not being followed by growth in the first case, 
and being so followed in the second case. 

Dots were made with Indian ink along the midrib 
of both pulvinated cotyledons of a rather old seedling 
of OxaliB Vcddiviana ; their distances were repeatedly 
measured with an eye-piece micrometer during 8| days, 
and they did not exhibit the least trace of increase. 
It is therefore almost certain that the pulvinus itself 
was not then growing. Nevertheless, during this 
whole time and for ten days afterwards, these coty- 
ledons rose vertically every night. In the case of 
some seedlings raised from seeds purchased under the 
name of Oxalis jlorilunda, the cotyledons continued 
for a long time to move vertically down at night, and 
the movement apparently depended exclusively on 
the pulvini, for their petioles were of nearly the same 
length in young, and in old seedlings which had pro- 
duced true leaves. With some species of Cassia, on 
the other hand, it was obvious without any measure- 
ment that the pulvinated cotyledons continued to 
increase greatly in length during some weeks ; so that 
here the expansion of the cells of the pulvini and the 
growth of the petiole were probably combined in 
causing their prolonged periodic movements. It was 
equally evident that the cotyledons of many plants, 
not provided with pulvini, increased rapidly in length ; 
and their periodic movements no doubt were exclu- 
sively due to growth. 

In accordance with the view that the periodic 
movements of all cotyledons depend primarily on the 
expansion of the cells, whether or not followed by 
growth, we can understand the fact that there is but 
little difference in the kind or form of movem^t 
ia the two sets of cases. This may be seen by com- 
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paring the diagrams given in the last chapter. Thus 
the movements of the cotyledons of Bramca oleracea 
and of Iponwea cwrtiifea, which are not provided with 
pulvini, are as complex as those of Oxalis and Cassia 
which are thus provided. The pulvinated cotyledons 
of some individuals of Mimosa pudiea and Lotus 
JaeohsBus made only a single oscillation, whilst those 
of other individuals moved twice up and down in the 
course of 24 hours; so it was occasionally with the 
cotyledons of Cumrhita oviferay which are destitute of 
a pulvinus. The movements of pulvinated cotyledons 
are generally larger in extent than those without a 
pulvinus ; nevertheless some of the latter moved 
through an angle of 90°. There is, however, one 
important difference in the two sets of cases; the 
nocturnal movements of cotyledons without pulvini, 
for instance, those in the Cruciferse, Cucurbitacese, 
Githago, and Beta, never last even for a week, to any 
conspicuous degree. Pulvinated cotyledons, on the 
other hand, continue to rise at night for a much 
longer period, even for more than a month, as we 
shall now show. But the period no doubt depends 
largely on the temperature to which the seedlings are 
exposed and their consequent rate of development. 

Oxalis Valdiuiana.— Some cotyledons which had lately opened 
and were horizontal on March 6th at noon, stood at night ver- 
tically np ; on the 13th the first true leaf was formed, and was 
embraced at night by the cotyledons; on^April 9th, after an in- 
terval of 35 days, six leaves were developed, and yet the coty- 
ledons rose almost vertically at night. The cotyledons of 
another seedling, which when first observed had already pro- 
duced a leaf, stood vertically at night and continued to do so for 
11 additional days. After 16 days from the first observation 
two leaves were developed, and the cotyledons were still greatly 
raised at night. After ‘21 days the cotyledons during the day 
were deflected beneath the horizon, but at night were raised 45^ 

I 2 
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above it. After 24 days from the first observation (begun after 
a true leaf had been developed) the cotyledons ceased to rise at 
night. 

OxaliH {Biophytum) semitiva, — The cotyledons of several seed- 
lings, 45 days after their first expansion, stood nearly vertical at 
night, and closely embraced either one or two true leaves which 
by this time had been formed. These seedlings had been kept 
in a very warm house, and their development had been rapid. 

Oxalu cornicif^ato.— The cotyledons do not stand vertical at 
night, but generally rise to an angle of about 45° above the 
horizon. They continued thus to act for 23 days after their 
first expansion, by which time two leaves had been formed ; 
even after 29 days they still rose moderately above their hori- 
zontal or downwardly deflected diurnal position. 

Mimom pudica . — The cotyledons were expanded for the first 
time on Nov, 2nd, and stood vertical at night. On the 15th the 
first leaf was formed, and at night the cotyledons were vertical. 
On the 28tli they behaved in the same manner. On Dec. 16th, 
that is after 44 days, the cotyledons were still considerably 
raised at night; but those of another seedling, only one day 
older, were raised very little. 

Mimosa alhida . — A seedling was observed during only 12 days, 
by which time a leaf had been formed, and the cotyledons were 
then quite vertical at night. 

Trifoliuin suhterraneum . — A seedling, 8 days old, had its coty- 
ledons horizontal at 10.30 a.m. and vertical at 9.15 p m. After an 
interval of two months, by which time the first and second true 
leaves had l^en developed, the cotyledons still performed the 
same movement. They had now increased greatly in size, and 
had become oval; and their petioles were actually *8 of an inch 
in length ! 

Trifolium, strictvm. — After 17 days the cotyledons still rose at 
night, but were not afterwards observed. 

Lotus JacohcBvs.—lL^ie cotyledons of some seedlings having 
well-developed leaves rose to an angle of about 46° at night; 
and even after 3 or 4 whorls of leaves had been formed, the co- 
tyledons rose at night considerably above their diurnal hori- 
zontal position. 

Cassia mimosoides , — The cotyledons of this Indian species, 
14 dajs after their first expansion, and when a leaf had been 
formed, stood during the day horizontal, and at night vertical. 

Cassia sp f (a large 8. Brazilian tree raised from seeds sent us 
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by P. Miillor). — The cotyledons, after 16 days from their first 
expansion, had increased greatly in size with two leaves jnst 
formed. They stood horizontally during the day and vertically 
at night, but were not afterwards observed. 

Cassia neglecta (likewise a S. Brazilian species). — A seedling, 
34 days after the first expansion of its cotyledons, was between 3 
and 4 inches in height, with 3 well-developed leaves; and the 
cotyledons, which during the day were nearly horizontal, at night 
stood vertical, closely embracing the young stem. The cotyle- 
dons of another seedling of the same age, 5 inches in height, 
with 4 well-developed leaves, behaved at night in exactly the 
same manner. 

It is known * that there is no difference in structure 
between the upper and lower halves of the pulvini of 
leaves, sufiScient to account for their upward or down- 
ward movements. In this respect cotyledons offer an 
unusually good opportunity for comparing the structure 
of the two halves ; for the cotyledons of Oxalis Valdi- 
viana rise vertically at night, whilst those of 0. rosea 
sink vertically ; yet when sections of their pulvini were 
made, no clear difference could be detected between the 
corresponding halves of this organ in the two species 
which move so differently. With 0. rosea, however, 
there were rather more cells in the lower than in the 
upper half, but this was likewise the case in one speci- 
njien of 0. Valdiviana. The cotyledons of both species 
(3J mm. in length) were examined in the morning 
whilst extended horizontally, and the upper surface of 
the pulvinus of 0. rosea was then wrijikled transversely, 
showing that it was in a state of compression, and this 
might have been expected, as the cotyledons sink at 
night; with 0. Valdiviana it was the lower surface 
which was wrinkled, and its cotyledons rise at night. 

Trifolium is a natural genus, and the leaves of all 


Pfeffer, ‘ Die Period. Bewegungeu,* 1875, p. 157. 
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the species seen by us are pulvinated ; so it is with 
the cotyledons of T. avbierraneum and sirictum, which 
stand vertically at night ; whereas those of H resupi- 
vatum exhibit not a trace of a pulvinus, nor of any 
nocturnal movement. This was ascertained by mea- 
suring the distance between the tips of the cotyledons 
of four seedlings at mid-day and at night. In this 
species, however, as in the others, the first-formed leaf, 
which is simple or not trifoliate, rises up and sleeps 
like the terminal leaflet on a mature plant. 

In another natural genus, Oxalis, the cotyledons of 
0. Valdiviana, rosea, Jloribunda, articidata, and sensitiva 
arc pulvinated, and all move at night into an upward 
or downward vertical position. In these several species 
the pulvinus is seated close to the blade of the coty- 
ledon, as is the usual rule with most plants. Oxalis cor- 
niculata (var. Atro-purpurea) differs in several respects ; 
the cotyledons rise at night to a very variable amount, 
rarely more than 45°; and in one lot of seedlings 
(purchased under the name of 0. tropseoloides, but 
certainly belonging to the above variety) they rose 
only from 5° to 15*^ above the horizon. The pulvinus 
is developed imperfectly and to an extremely variable 
degree, so that apparently it is tending towards abor- 
tion. No such case has hitherto, we believe, been 
described. It is coloured green from its cells con- 
taining chlorophyll; and it is seated nearly in the 
middle of the petiole, instead of at the upper end as 
in all the other species. The nocturnal movement is 
effected partly by its aid, and partly by the growth of 
the upper part of the petiole as in the case of plants 
destitute of a pulvinus. From these several reasons 
and from our having partially traced the develop- 
ment of the pulvinus from an early age, the case 
seems worth describing in some detail 
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Wbm the cotyledons of 0. comiadata were dissected out of a 
seed from which they would soon have naturally emerged, no 
trace of a pulvinus could be detected; and all the cells forming 
the short petiole, 7 in number in a longitudinal row, were of nearly 
equal size. In seedlings one or two days old, the pulvinus was 
so indistinct that we thought at first that it did not exist ; but 
in the middle of the petiole an ill-defined transverse zone of cells 
could be seen, which were much shorter than those both above 
and below, although of the same breadth with them. They 
presented the appearance of having been just formed by the 
transverse division of longer cells ; and there can be little doubt 
that this had occurred, for the cells in the petiole which had 


Fir. 64. 



Oxalis comiculata : A and B the almost rudimeutary pulvini of the coty- 
ledi^ns of two rather old seedlings, viewed as firansparent objects. 
Magnified 50 times. 


been dissected out of the seed averaged in length 7 divisions 
of the micrometer (each division equalling *003 mm.), and were 
a little longer than those forming a well-developed pulvinus, 
which varied between 4 and 6 of these same divisions. After a 
few additional days the ill-defined zone of cells becomes distinct, 
and although it does not extend across the whole width of the 
petiole, and although the cells are of tygreen colour from contain- 
ing chlorophyll, yet they certainly constitute a pulvinus, which 
as we shall presently see, acts as one. These small cells were 
arranged in longitudinal rows, and varied from 4 to 7 in number ; 
and the cells themselves varied in length in different parts of the 
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same pulvinus and in diffeiient indiyidnals. In the aeccmipany- 
ing figures, A and B (Fig. 64), we have views of the epidermis * 
in the middle part of the petioles of two seedlings, in which the 
pulvinus was for this species well developed. They offer a 
striking contrast with the pulvinus of 0. rosea (see former 
Fig. 63), or of 0. Valdwiana. With the seedlings, falsely called 
0. tro 2 'Osoloide 8 , the cotyledons of which rise very little at night, 
the small cells were still fewer in number and in parts formed 
a single transverse row, and in other parts short longitudinal 
rows of only two or three. Nevertheless they sufficed to attract 
the eye, when the whole petiole was viewed as a transparent 
object beneath the microscope. In these seedlings there could 
hardly be a doubt that the pulvinus was becoming rudimentary 
and tending to disappear; and this accounts for its great 
variability in structure and function. 

In the following Table some me surements of the cells in 
fairly well-developed pulvini of 0. corniculata are given : — 

Seedling 1 day oldy with cotyledon 2'3 mm. in length. 

Divisions of 
Micrometer.f 


Average length of cells of pulvinus 6 to 7 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus .. ,. .. 13 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus ,. .. ,. 20 

Seedling 5 days old^ cotyledon 3*1 mm, in lengthy vrith the pulvinus 
quite distinct. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus 6 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 22 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus 40 

Seedling 8 days old, cotyledon b mm, in length, with a true leaf 
formed but not yet expar^d. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus 9 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 44 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus 70 

Seedling 13 days old^ cotyledon 4*5 mm, in length, with a small 
true leaf fully developed. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus 7 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 30 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus 60 


* Lougitudinal sections show pulvinus. 
that the forms of the epidermic f Each division equalled *003 
cells may be taken as a fair repre- mm. 
sentation of those constituting the 
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We here see that the cells of the pulviniis increase but little 
iu length with advancing age, in comparison with those of the 
petiole both above and Mow it ; but they continue to grow in 
width, and keep equal in this respect with the other cells of 
the petiole. The rate of growth, however, varies in all parts 
of the cotyledons, as may be observed in the measurements of 
the 8-days’ old seedling. 

The cotyledons of seedlings only a day old rise at night con- 
siderably, sometimes as much as afterwards; but there was 
much variation in this respect. As the pulvinus is so indistinct 
at first, the movement probably does not then depend on the 
expansion of its cells, but on periodically unequal growth in 
the petiole. By the comparison of seedlings of different known 
ages, it was evident that the chief seat of growth of tho petiole 
was in the upper part between the pulvinus and the blade; 
and this agrees with the fact (shown in the measurements above 
given) that the cells grow to a greater length in the upper than 
in the lower part. With a seedling 11 days old, the nocturnal 
rise was found to depend largely on the action of the pulvinus, 
for the petiole at night was curved upwards at this point; and 
during the day, whilst the petiole was horizontal, the lower 
surface of the pulvinus was wrinkled with the upper surface 
tense. Although the cotyledons at an advanced age do not rise 
at night to a higher inclination than whilst young, yet they have 
to pass through a larger angle (in one instance amounting to 
63°) to gain their nocturnal i)osition, as they are generally 
deflected beneath the horizon during the day. Even with the 
11-days’ old seedling the movement ^d not depend exclusively 
on the pulvinus, for the blade where joined to the petiole was 
curved upwards, and this must be attributed to unequal growth. 
Therefore the periodic movements of the cotyledons of O, corni- 
culaia depend on two distinct but conjoint actions, namely, the 
expansion of the cells of the pulvinus and on the growth of 
the upper part of the petiole, including the base of the blade. 

Lotus Jacohoeus, — The seedlings of this plant present a case 
parallel to that of Oxalis corniculata in some respects, and in 
others unique, as far as we have seen. The cotyledons during 
the first 4 or 5 days of their life dq not exhibit any plain noc- 
turnal movement ; but afterwards they stand vertically or 
almost vertically up at night. There is, however, some degree of 
variability in this respect, apparently dependent on the season 
and on the degree to which they have been illuminated during 
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the day. With old^ seedliiigs, haying cotyledons 4 mm. in 
length, which rise considerably at night, there is a well-deve- 
loped pulTinos close to the blade, colourless, and rather nar- 
rower than the rest of the petiole, from which it is abruptly 
separated. It is formed of a mass of small cells of an ayerage 
length of -021 mm, ; whereas the cells in the lower part of the 
petiole are about *06 mm., and those in the blade from *034 to 
•04 mm. in length. The epidermic cells in the lower part of the 
petiole project conically, and thus differ in shape from those 
over the pulvinus. 

Turning now toyery young seedlings, the cotyledons of which 
do not rise at night and are only from 2 to 2^ mm. in length, 
their petioles do not exhibit any defined zone of small cells, 
destitute of chlorophyll and differing in shape exteriorly from 
the lower ones. Nevertheless, the cells at the place where a 
pulyinus will afterwards be developed are smaller (being on an 
average *015 mm. in length) than those in the lower parts of 
the same petiole, which gradually become larger in proceeding 
downwards, the largest being ‘030 mm. in length. At this early 
age the cells of the blade are about *027 mm. in length. We 
thus see that the pulvinus is formed by the cells in the uppe3> 
most part of the petiole, continuing for only a short time to 
increase in length, then being arrested in their growth, accom- 
panied by the loss of their chlorophyll grains ; whilst the cells 
in the lower part of the petiole continue for a long time to 
increase in length, those of the epidermis becoming more conical. 
The singular fact of the cotyledons of this plant not sleeping at 
first is therefore due to the pulvinus not being developed at an 
early age. 

We leam from these two cases of Lotus and Oxalis, 
that the development of a pulvinus follows from the 
growth of the cells over a small defined space of the 
petiole being almost arrested at an early age. With 
Jjotm Jaeohseus the cells at first increase a little in 
length; in Oxalis cornicvIcUa they decrease a little, 
owing to self-division. A mass of such small cells 
forming a pulvinus, might therefore be either acquired 
or lost without any special difiBculty, by different 
species in the same natural genus : and we know that 
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with seedlings of Trifolitun, Lotus, and Oxalis some of 
the species have a well-developed pnlvinns, and others 
have none, or one in a rudimentary condition. As the 
movements caused by the alternate turgescence of 
the cells in the two halves of a pulvinus, must be 
largely determined by the extensibility and subse* 
quent contraction of their walls, we can perhaps under- 
stand why a large number of small cells will be more 
elBcient than a small number of large cells occupying 
the same space. As a pulvinus is formed by the 
arrestment of the growth of its cells, movements de- 
pendent on their action may be long-continued without 
any increase in length of the part thus provided; 
and such long-continued movements seem to be one 
chief end gained by the development of a pulvinus. 
Long-continued movement would be impossible in any 
part, without an inordinate increase in its length, if the 
turgescence of the cells was always followed by growth. 

Diaturhance of the Periodic Movements of Cotyledons by 
Light , — The hypocotyls and cotyledons of most seed- 
ling plants are, as is well known, extremely heliotropic ; 
but cotyledons, besides being heliotropic, are affected 
paratonically (to use Sachs* expression) by light ; that 
is, their daily periodic movements are greatly and 
quickly disturbed by changes in its intensity or by 
its absence. It is not that they cease to circumnutate 
in darkness, for in all the many cases observed by us 
they continued to do so; but the normal order of 
their movements in relation to t£e alternations of day 
and night is much disturbed or quite annulled. This 
holds good with species the cotyledons of which rise 
or sink so much at night liiat they may be said to 
sleep, as well as with others which rise only a little. 
But different species are affected in very different 
degrees by changes in the light. 
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For instance, the cotyledons of Beta vidgarifi, Solanum lycoper- 
sicum, Cerintht majors and Lujpinus lutem, when placed in dark* 
ness, moYed down during the afternoon and early night, instead 
of rising as they would have done if they had been exposed to 
the light All the individuals of the Solanum did not behave 
in the same manner, for the cotyledons of one circumnutated 
about the same spot between 2.30 and 10 p.m. The cotyledons 
of a seedling of Oxalis corniculata, which was feebly illuminated 
from above, moved downwards during the first morning in the 
normal manner, but on the second morning it moved upwards. 
The cotyledons of Lotus Jacobceus were not affected by 4 h. of 
complete darkness, but when placed under a double skylight 
and thus feebly illuminated, they quite lost their periodical 
movements on the third morning. On the other hand, the 
cotyledons of Cucurhita ovtfera moved in the normal manner 
during a whole day in dai-kness. 

Seedlings of Oithago segetum were feebly illuminated from 
above in the morning before their cotyledons had expanded, and 
they remained closed for the next 40 h. Other seedlings were 
placed in the dark after their cotyledons had opened in the 
morning and these did not begin to close until about 4 h. had 
elapsed. The cotyledons of Oxalis rosea sank vertically down- 
wards after being left for 1 h. 20 m. in darkness ; but those of 
some other species of Oxalis were not affected by several hours 
of darkness. The cotyledons of several species of Cassia are 
eminently susceptible to changes in the degree of light to which 
they are exposed: thus seedlings of an unnamed S. Brazilian 
species (a large and beautiful tree) were brought out of the hot- 
house and placed on a table in the middle of a room with two 
north-east and one north-west window, so that they were fairly 
well illuminated, though of course less so than in the hot-house, 
the day being moderately bright; and after 36 m. the cotyledons 
which had been horizontal rose up vertically and closed together 
as when asleep ; after tlyis remaining on the table for 1 h. 13 m. 
they began to open. The cotyledons of young seedlings of another 
Brazilian species and of C. neglecta, treated in the same manner, 
behaved similarly, excepting that they did not rise up quite so 
much ; they again became horizontal after about an hour. 

Here is a more interesting case : seedlings of Cassia torn in 
two pots, which had stood for some time on the table in the 
room just described, had their cotyledons horizontal. One pot 
was now exposed for 2 h. to dull sunshine, and the cotyledons 
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remained horizontal ; it was then brought back to the table, and 
after 50 m. the cotyledons had risen 68^ aboye the horizon* 
The other pot was placed during the same 2 h. behind a screen 
in the room, where the light was very obscure, and the cotyledons 
rose 63® above the horizon ; the pot was then replaced on the 
table, and after 60 m. the cotyledons had fallen 33°. These two 
pots with seedlings of the same age stood close together, and 
were exposed to exactly the same amount of light, yet the coty- 
ledons in the one pot were rising, whilst those in the other 
pot were at the same time sinking. This fact illustrates in a 
striking manner that their movements are not governed by the 
actual amount, but by a change in the intensity or degree of 
the light. A similar experiment was tried with two sets of seed- 
lings, both exposed to a dull light, but different in degree, and 
the result was the same. The movements of the cotyledons of this 
Cassia are, however, determined (as in many other cases) largely 
by habit or inheritance, independently of light; for seedlings 
which had been moderately illuminated during the day, were 
kept all night and on the following morning in complete dark- 
ness; yet the cotyledons were partially open in the morning 
and remained open in the dark for about 6 h. The cotyledons 
in another pot, similarly treated on another occasion, were open 
at 7 A.M. and remained open in the dark for 4 h. 30 m., after 
which time they began to close. Yet these same seedlings, when 
brought in the middle of the day from a moderately bright 
into only a moderately dull light raised, as we have seen, their 
cotyledons high above the horizon. 

^nsitiveness of Cotyledons to contact. — This subject does not 
possess much interest, as it is not known that sensitiveness of this 
kind is of any service to seedling plants. We have observed cases 
in only four genera, though we have vainly observed the coty- 
ledons of many others. The genus Cassia seems to be pre-eminent 
in this respect : thus, the cotyledons of (7. tora, when extended 
horizontally, were both lightly tapped vjith a very thin twig for 
3 m., and in the course of a few minutes they formed together 
an angle of 90°, so that each had risen 45°. A single cotyledon 
of another seedling was tapped in a like manner for 1 m., and it 
rose 27° in 9 m. ; and after eight adc^tional minutes it had risen 
10° more ; the opposite cotyledon, which was not tapped, hardly 
moved at all. The cotyledons in all these cases became hori- 
zontal again in less than half an,hour. The pulvinus is the most 
sensitive part, for on slightly pricking three cotyledons with a 
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pin in this part, they rose np vertically ; but the blade was found ^ 
also to be sensitiye, care having been taken that the pulvinus 
was not touched. Drops of water placed quietly on these coty- 
ledons produced no effect, but an extremely fine stream of water, 
qjected from a syringe, caused them to move upwards. When 
a pot of seedlings was rapidly hit with a stick and thus jarred, 
the cotyledons rose slightly. When a minute drop of nitric 
acid was placed on both pulvini of a seedling, the cotyledons 
rose so quickly that they could easily be seen to move, and 
almost immediately afterwards they began to fall; but the 
pulvini had been killed and became brown. 

The cotyledons of an unnamed species of Cassia (a large tree 
from S. Brazil) rose 31° in the course of 26 m. after the pulvini 
and the blades had both been rubbed during 1 m. with a twig ; 
but when the blade alone was similarly rubbed the cotyledons 
rose only 8°. The remarkably long and narrow cotyledons, of a 
third unnamed species from S. Brazil, did not move when their 
blades were rubbed on six occasions with a pointed stick for 
30 s. or for 1 m. ; but when the pulvinus was rubbed and slightly 
pricked with a pin, the cotyledons rose in the course of a few 
minutes through an angle of 60°. Several cotyledons of 
C. neglecta (likewise from S. Brazil) rose in from 5 m. to 16 m. to 
various angles between 16° and 34°, after being rubbed during 
1 m. with a twig. Their sensitiveness is retained to a somewhat 
advanced age, for the cotyledons of a little plant of C, negUcta, 
34 days old and bearing three true leaves, rose when lightly 
pinched between the finger and thumb. Some seedlings were 
exposed for 30 m. to a wind (temp. 60° F.) sufficiently strong to 
keep the cotyledons vibrating, but this to our surprise did not 
cause any movement. The cotyledons of four seedlings of the 
Indian C. were either rubbed with a thin twig for 2 m. or 
were lightly pinched : one rose 34° ; a second only 6° ; a third 
13°; and a fourth 17°. A cotyledon of C. Jlorida similarly 
treated rose 9° ; one of C. corymhom rose 7j°, and one of the 
very distinct C, mimosoides only 6°. Those of C. imhescens did 
not appear to be in the least sensitive ; nor were those of 0. 
nodosa, but these latter are rather thick and fieshy, and do not 
rise at night or go to sleep. 

Smithia sensitiva, — This plant belongs to a distinct sub-order of 
the Leguininosss from Cassia. Both cotyledons of an oldish 
seedling, with the first true leaf partially unfolded, were rubbed 
for 1 m. with a fine twig, and in 5 m. each rose 32°; they 
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remained in this position for 15 m., but when looked at again 
40 m. after the rubbing, each had fallen 14°. Both cotyledons of 
another and younger seedling were lightly rubbed in the same 
manner for 1 m., and after an interval of 82 m. each had risen 
30°. They were hardly at all sensitive to a fine jet of water. 
The cotyl^ons of S. Pfundii^ an African water plant, are thick 
and fieshy ; they are not sensitive and do not go to sleep. 

Mimosa pudka and albida. — The blades of several cotyledons 
of both these plants were rubbed or slightly scratched with a 
needle during 1 m. or 2 ra. ; but they did not move in the least. 
When, however, the pnlvini of six cotyledons of M, pudica were 
thus scratched, two of them were slightly raised. Li these two 
oases perhaps the pulvinns was accidentally pricked, for on 
pricking the pulvinus of another cotyledon it rose a little. It 
thus appears that the cotyledons of Mimosa are less sensitive 
than those of the previously mentioned plants.* 

Oxulis sensitiva. — The blades and pnlvini of two cotyledons, 
standing horizontally, were rubbed or rather tickled for 30 s. 
with a fine split bristle, and in 10 m. each had risen 48°; 
when looked at again in 35 m. after being rubbed they had 
risen 4° more ; after 80 additional minutes they were again hori- 
zontal. On hitting a pot rapidly with a stick for 1 m., the coty- 
ledons of two seedlings were considerably raised in the course 
of 11 m. A pot was carried a little distance on a tray and thus* 
jolted; and the cotyledons of four seedlings were all raised in 
10 m. ; Rafter 17 m. one had risen 56°, a second 45°, a third almost 
. 90°, and a fourth 90°. After an additional interval of 40 m. three 
of them had re-expanded to a considerable extent. These obser- 
vations were made before we were aware at what an extraordi- 
narily rapid rate the cotyledons circumnutate, and are therefore 
liable to error. Nevertheless it is extremely improbable that the 
cotyledons in the eight cases given, should all have been rising 
at the time when they were irritated. The cotyledons of Oxcdis 
Valdiviana and rosea were rubbed and did not exhibit any 
sensitiveness. 

Finally, there seems to exist some relation between 

• The sole notice which we p. 865), “lee cotyledons du M, 

have met with on the sensitive- vvdica tendent k se raprocher par 

ness of cotyledons, relates to Mi- Jeurs faces superieures lorsquW 
mosa ; for Ausr. P. De Candolle les irrite.'* 
says (‘Pbys. V^gV 1832, tom. iu 
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the habit of cotyledons rising rertically at night or* 
going to sleep, and their sensitiveness, especially that 
of their pnlvini, to a touch ; for all the above-named 
plants sleep at night. On the other hand, there are 
many plants the cotyledons of which sleep, and are 
not in the least sensitive. As the cotyledons of 
several species of Cassia are easily affected both by 
slightly diminished light and by contact, we thought 
that these two kinds of sensitiveness might be con- 
nected; but this is not necessarily the case, for the 
cotyledons of Oxdlia smaitiva did not rise when kept 
on one occasion for h., and on a second occasion 
for nearly 4 h., in a dark closet. Some other coty- 
ledons, as those of Githago aegetum, are much affected 
by a feble light, but do not move when scratched by 
a needle. , That with the same plant there is some 
relation between the sensitiveness of its cotyledons 
and leaves seems highly probable, for the above de- 
scribed Smithia and Oxalis have been called aenaUiva, 
owing to their leaves being sensitive ; and though the 
leaves of the several species of Cassia are not sensitive 
to a touch, yet if a branch be shaken or syringed 
with water, they partially assume their nocturnal de- 
pendent position. But the relation between the sen- 
sitiveness to contact of the cotyledons and of the 
leaves of the same plant is not very close, as may be 
inferred from the cotyledons of Mimoaa pudiea being 
only slightly sensitive, whilst the leaves are well 
known to be so in* the highest degree. Again, the 
leaves of Neptmia oleraeea are very sensitive to a 
touch, whilst the cotyledons do not appear to be so in 
any degree. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Sensitiveness of the Apex op the Radicle to Contact and to 

OTHEtt IRKITANIS. 

Manner in which radicles bend when they encounter an obstacle in 
the soil — Vicia faba, tips of radicles highly sensitive to contact 
and other irritants — Eflfects of too high a temperature — Power of 
discriminating between objects attached on opposite sides — Tips of 
s(*condary radicles sensitive— Pisum, tips of radicles sensitive — 
Effects of such sensitiveness in overconiing geotropism— Secondary 
radicles — Phaseolus, tips of radicles hardly sensitive to contact, 
but highly sensitive to caustic and to the removal of a slice — Tro- 
pscolum — Gossypium — Cucurbita — Ilaphnnus — iEsculiis, tip not 
sensitive to slight contiict, highly sensitive to caustic — Querens, 
tip highly sensitive to contact — Power of discrimination — Zen, 
tip highly serisitive, secondary radicles — Sensitiveness of radicles 
to moist air — Summary of chapter. 

In order to see how the radicles of seedlings would 
pass over stones, roots, and other obstacles, which they 
must incessantly encounter in the soil, germinating 
beans ( Vicia faha) were so placed that the tips of the 
radicles came into contact, almost rectangularly or 
at a high angle, with underlying plates of glass. In 
other cases the beans were turned about whilst their 
radicles were growing, so that they descended nearly 
vertically on their own smooth, almost flat, broad upper 
surfaces. The delicate root-cap, whfen it first touched 
any directly opposing surface, was a little flattened 
transversely ; the flattening soon became oblique, and 
in a few hours quite disappeared, the apex now point- 
ing at right angles, or at nearly right angles, to its 
former course. The radicle then seemed to glide in 
its new direction over the surface which had opposed 
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it, pressing on it with very little force. How far such 
abrupt changes in its former course are aided by the 
circumnutation of the tip must be left doubtful. Thin 
slips of wood were cemented on more or less steeply 
inclined glass-plates, at right angles to the radicles 
which were gliding down them. Straight lines had 
been painted along the growing terminal part of some 
of these radicles, before they met the opposing slip 
of wood ; and the lines became sensibly curved in 2 h. 
after the apex had come into contact with the slips. 
In one case of a radicle, which was growing rather 
slowly, the root-cap, after encountering a rough slip 
of wood at right angles, was at first slightly flat- 
tened transversely : after an interval of 2 h. 30 m. 
the flattening became oblique ; and after an addi- 
tional 3 hours the flattening had wholly disappeared, 
and the apex now pointed at right angles to its former 
course. It then continued to grow in its new direc- 
tion alongside the slip of wood, until it came to the 
end of it, round which it bent rectangularly. Soon 
afterwards when coming to the edge of the plate of 
glass, it was again bent at a large angle, and de- 
scended perpendicularly into the damp sand. 

When, as in the above cases, radicles encountered 
an obstacle at right angles to their course, the terminal 
growing part became curved for a length of between 
• 3 and * 4 of an inch (8-10 mm.), measured from the 
apex. This was well shown by the black lines which 
had been previously painted on them. The first and 
most obvious explanation of the curvature is, that it 
results merely from the mechanical resistance to the 
growth of the radicle in its original direction. Never- 
tlieless, this explanation did not seem to us satisfactory. 
The radicles did not present the appearance of having 
been subjected to a suflScient pressure to account for 
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their currature ; and Sachs has shown * that the 
growing part is more rigid than the part immediately 
above which has ceased to grow, so that the latter 
might have been expected to yield and become curved 
as soon as the apex encountered an unyielding object ; 
whereas it was the stiff growing part which became 
curved. Moreover, an object which yields with the 
greatest ease will deflect a radicle : thus, as we have 
seen, when the apex of the radicle of the bean 
encountered the polished surface of extremely thin 
tin-foil laid on soft sand, no impression ^vas left on it, 
yet the radicle became deflected at right angles. A 
second explanation occurred to us, namely, that even 
the gentlest pressure might check the growth of the 
apex, and in this case growth could continue only on 
one side, and thus the radicle would assume a rectan- 
gular form ; but this view leaves wholly unexplained 
the curvature of the upper part, extending for a length 
of 8-10 mm. 

We were therefore led to suspect that the apex 
was sensitive to contact, and that an effect was trans- 
mitted from it to the upper part of the radicle, which 
was thus excited to bend aw^ay from the touching object. 
As a little loop of fine thread hung on a tendril or 
on the petiole of a leaf-climbing plant, causes it to 
bend, we thought that any small hard object affixed 
to the tip of a radicle, freely suspended and growing 
in damp air, might cause it to bend, if it were sensitive, 
and yet would not offer any mechanical resistance to 
its growth. Full details will be given of the experi- 
ments which were tried, as the regult proved remark- 
able. The fact of the apex of a radicle being sensitive 
to contact has never been observed, though, as we shall 

* * Arbeiten.Bot. lust. Wiirzburg;,' Heft iii. 1873, p. 398, 

K 2 
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hereafter see, Sachs discovered that the radicle a little 
above the apex is sensitive, and bends like a tendi^l 
towards the touching object* But when one side of the 
apex is pressed by any object, the growing part bends 
away from the object; and this seems a beautiful 
adaptation for avoiding obstacles in the soil, and, as 
we shall see, for following the lines of least resistance. 
Many organs, when touched, bend in one fixed direc- 
tion, such as the stamens of Berberis, the lobes of 
Diona3a, &c. ; and many organs, such as tendrils, whe- 
ther modified leaves or flower-peduncles, and some few 
stems, bend towards a touching object ; but no case, 
we believe, is known of an organ bending away from 
a touching object. 

Sensitiveness of the Apex of the Radicle of Vida faha. 
— Common beans, after being soaked in w^ater for 24 h., 
were pinned with the hilum downwards (in the manner 
followed by Sachs), inside the cork lids of glass-vessels, 
which were half filled with water ; the sides and the 
cork were well moistened, and light was excluded. 
As soon as the beans had protruded radicles, some to a 
lenstth of less than a tenth of an inch, and others to 
a length of several tenths, little squares or oblongs of 
card were affixed to the short sloping sides of their 
conical tips. The squares therefore adhered obliquely 
with reference to the longitudinal axis of the radicle ; 
and this is a very necessary precaution, for if the bits 
of card accidentally became displaced, or were drawn 
by the viscid matter employed, so as to adhere parallel 
to the side of the radicle, although only a little way 
above the conical apex, the radicle did not bend in 
the peculiar manner which we are here considering. 
Squares of about the ^th of an inch (i.e. about IJ mm.), 
or oblong bits of nearly the same size, were found to 
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be the most convenient and effective. We employed 
at first ordinary thin card, such as visiting cards, or 
bits of very thin glass, and various other objects ; but 
afterwards sand-paper was chiefly employed, for it was 
almost as stiff as thin card, and the roughened surface 
favoured its adhesion. At first we generally used very 
thick gum-water ; and this of course, under the cir- 
cumstances, never dried in the least ; on the contrary, 
it sometimes seemed to absorb vapour, so that the bits 
of card became separated by a layer of fluid from the 
tip. When there was no such absorption and the card 
was not displaced, it acted well and caused the radicle 
to bend to the opposite side. I should state that 
thick gum-water by itself induces no action. In most 
cases the bits of card were touched with an extremely 
small quantity of a solution of shellac in spirits of 
wine, which had been left to evaporate until it was 
thick ; it then set hard in a few seconds, and fixed the 
bits of card well. When small drops of the shellac 
were placed on the tips without any card, they set into 
hard little beads, and these acted like any other hard 
object, causing the radicles to bend to the opposite 
side. Even extremely minute beads of the shellac 
occasionally acted in a slight degree, as will hereafter 
be described. But that it was the cards which chiefly 
acted in our many trials, was proved by coating one 
side of the tip with a little bit of goldbeaters’ skin 
(which by itself hardly acts), and then fixing a bit of 
card to the skin with shellac whicfi never came into 
contact with the radicle : nevertheless the radicle bent 
away from the attached card in tJie ordinary manner. 

Some preliminary trials were made, presently to 
be described, by which the proper temperature was 
determined, and then the following experiments were 
made. It should be premised that the beans were 
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always fixed to the cork-lids, for the convenience of 
manipulation, with the edge from which the radicle 
and plumule protrudes, outwards; and it must be 
remembered that owing to what we have called Sachs’ 
curvature, the radicles, instead of growing perpendi- 
cularly downwards, often bend somewhat, even as much 

Fig. 65. 

A. B. C. 



Vicin fdba : A, radicle beginning to bend from the attached little square 
of card ; B, bent at a rectangle ; 0, bent into a circle or loop, with the 
tip beginning to bend downwards through the action of geotropistn. 

as about 45° inwards, or under the suspended bean. 
Therefore when a square of card was fixed to the apex 
in front, the bowing induced by it coincided with Sachs* 
curvature, and could be distinguished from it only by 
being more strongly pronounced or by occurring more 
quickly. To avoid this source of doubt, the squares 
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were fixed either behind, causing a curvature in direct 
opposition to that of Sachs’, or more commonly to the 
right or left sides. For the sake of brevity, we will 
speak of the bits of card, &c., as fixed in front, or 
behind, or laterally. As the chief curvature of the 
radicle is at a little distance from the apex, and as 
the extreme terminal and basal portions are nearly 
straight, it is possible to estimate in a rough manner 
the amount of curvature by an angle ; and when it is 
said that the radicle became deflected at any angle 
from the perpendicular, this implies that the apex was 
turned upwards by so many degrees from the down- 
ward direction which it would naturally have followed, 
and to the side opposite to that to which the card was 
affixed. That the reader may have a clear idea of the 
kind of movement excited by the bits of attached 
card, we append here accurate sketches of three ger- 
minating beans thus treated, and selected out of 
several specimens to show the gradations in the 
degrees of curvature. We will now give in detail a 
series of experiments, and afterwards a summary of 
the results. 

In the first 12 trials, little squares or oblongs of sanded card, 
1’8 mm. in length, and 1’5 or only 0’9 mm. in breadth (i.e. *071 
of an inch in length and *059 or *035 of an inch in breadth) were 
fixed with shellac to the tips of the radicles. In the subsequent 
trials the little squares were only occasionally measured, but 
were of about the same size. 

(1.) A young radicle, 4 mm. in length? had a card fixed be- 
hind: after 9 h. deflected in the plane in which the bean is 
flattened, 60® from the perpendicular and from the card, and in 
opposition to Sachs* curvature: no ch&ge next morning, 23 h. 
from the time of attachment. 

(2.) Radicle 5‘5 mm. in length, card fixed behind : after 9 h. 
deflected in the plane of the bean 20® from the perpendicular 
and from the card, and in opposition to Sachs* curvature : after 
23 h. no change. 
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(3.) Badiole 11 mm. in length, card fixed behind : after 9 h.‘ 
deflected in the plane of the bean 40° from the perpendicular 
and from the card, and in opposition to Sachs' curvature. The 
tip of the radicle more curved than the upper part, but in the 
same plane. After 23 h. the extreme tip was slightly bent to- 
wards the card; the general curvature of the radicle remaining 
the same. 

(4.) Kadicle 9 mm. long, card fixed behind and a little 
laterally: after 9h. deflected in the plane of the bean only 
about 7° or 8° from the perjxjndicular and from the card, in 
opposition to Sachs’ curvature. There was in addition a slight 
lateral curvature directed partly from the card. After 23 h. no 
change. 

(5.) Kadicle 8 mm. long, card affixed almost laterally : after 
91i. deflected 30° from the perpendicular, in the plane of the 
bean and in opposition to Sachs’ curvature ; also deflected in a 
plane at right angles to the aboye one, 20° from the perpen- 
dicular : after 23 h. no change. 

(6.) Radicle 9 mmt long, card affixed in front : after 9 h. de- 
flected in the plane of the bean about 40° from the vertical, 
away from the card and in the direction of Sachs' curvature. 
Here therefore we have no evidence of the card being the 
cause of the deflection, except that a radicle never moves 
spontaneously, as far as we have seen, as much as 40° in the 
course of 9 h. After 23 h. no change. 

(7.) Radicle 7 mm. long, card affixed to the back : after 9 h. 
the terminal part of the radicle deflected in the plane of the 
bean 20° from the vertical, away from the card and in opposition 
to Sachs' curvature. After 22 h. 30 m. this part of the radicle 
had become straight. 

(8.) Radicle 12 mm. long, card affixed almost laterally : after 
9 h. deflected laterally in a plane at right angles to that of the 
bean between 40° and 50° from the vertical and from the card. 
In the plane of the bean itself the deflection amounted to 8° or 
9° from the vertical and from the card, in opposition to Sachs’ 
curvature. After 22 h. 30 m. the extreme tip had become 
slightly curved towards the card. 

(9.) Card fixed laterally : after 11 h. 30 m. no efiect, the 
radicle being still almost vertical. 

(10.) Card fixed almost laterally: after 11 h. 30m. deflected 
90° from the vertical and from the card, in a plane inter- 
mediate between that of the bean itself and one at right 
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angles to it, Badiclo consequently partially deflected from 
Sachs' curyature. 

(11.) Tip of radicle protected with goldbeaters’ skin, with a 
square of card of the usual dimensions affixed with shellac : 
after 11 h. greatly deflected in the plane of the bean, in the 
direction of Sachs' curyature, but to a much greater degree and 
in less time than ever occurs spontaneously. 

(12.) Tip of radicle protected as in last case: after 11 h. no 
effect, but after 24 h. 40 m. radicle clearly deflected from the 
card. This slow action was probably due to a portion of the 
goldbeaters' skin having curled round and lightly touched the 
opposite side of the tip and thus irritated it. 

(13.) A radicle of considerable length had a small square of 
card fixed with shellac to its apex laterally : after only 7 h. 15 m, 
a length of *4 of an inch from the apex, measured along the 
middle, was considerably curved from the side bearing the card. 

(14.) Case like the last in all respects, except that a length of 
only *25 of an inch of the radicle was thus deflected. 

(16.) A small square of card fixed with shellac to the apex of 
a young radicle ; after 9 h. 15 m. deflected through 90° from the 
perpendicular and from the card. After 24 h. deflection much 
decreased, and after an additional day, reduced to 23° from the 
perpendicular. 

(16.) Square of card fixed with shellac behind the apex of a 
radicle, which from its position having been changed during 
growth had become very crooked; but the tenninal portion 
was straight, and this became deflected to about 45° from 
the perpendicular and from the card, in opposition to Sachs' 
curvature, 

(17,) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 8 h, radicle 
curved at right angles from the perpendicular and from the 
card. After 15 additional hours curvature much decreased. 

(18.) Square of card affixed with shellac: after Bh. no effect; 
^ after 23 h. 3 m. from time of affixing, radicle much curved from 
the square. 

(19.) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 24 h. no effect, 
but the radicle had not grown well and seemed sickly. 

(20.) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 24 h. no effect. 

(21, 22.) Squares of card affixed with shellac: after 24 h. 
radicles of both curved at about 45° from the perpendicular and 
from the cards. 

(23.) Square of card fixed with shellac to young radicle : after 
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9h. yeiy slightly curved from the card; after 24 h. tip curved 
towards card, [^fixed new square laterally, after 9 h. distinctly 
curved from the card, and after 24 h. curved at right angles from 
the perpendicular and from the card. 

(24.) A rather large oblong piece of card fixed with shellac to 
apex : after 24 h. no effect, but the card was found not to be 
touching the apex. A small square was now refixed with 
shellac ; after 16 h. slight defiection from the perpendicular 
and from the card. After an additional day the radicle became 
almost straight. 

(25.) Square of card fixed laterally to apex of young radicle ; 
after 9 h. deflection from the perpendicular considerable ; after 
24 h. deflection reduced. Kefixed a fresh square with shellac: 
after 24 h. deflection about 40° from the perpendicular and from 
the card. 

(26.) A very small square of card fixed with shellac to apex of 
young radicle : after 9 h. the deflection from the x)erpendiculap 
and from the card amounted to nearly a right angle ; after 24 h. 
deflection much reduced; after an additional 24 h. radicle almost 
straight. 

(27.) Square of card fixed with shellac to apex of young 
radicle : after 9 h. deflection from the card and from the perpen- 
dicular a right angle ; next morning quite straight. Kefixed 
a square laterally with shellac ; after 9 h. a little deflection, 
which after 24 h. increased to nearly 20° from the perpendicular 
and from the card. 

(23.) Square of card fixed with shellac; after 9 h. some 
deflection ; next morning the card dropped off ; refixed it with 
shellac ; it again became loose and was re fixed ; and now on the 
third trial the radicle was deflected after 14 h. at right angles 
from the card. 

(29.) A small square of card was first fixed with thick gum- 
water to the apex. It produced a slight effect but soon fell 
off. A similar square was now affixed laterally with shellac : 
after 9 h. the radicle was deflected nearly 45° from the perpen- 
dicular and from the card. After 36 additional hours angle of 
deflection reduced to about 80°. 

(80.) A very small piece, less than ^th of an inch square, of 
thin t^-foil fixed with shellac to the apex of a young radicle ; 
after 24 h. no effect. Tin-foil removed, and a small square of 
sanded card fixed with shellac ; after 9 h. deflection at nearly 
right angles from the perpendicular and from the card. Next 
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morning deflection reduced to about 40^ from the perpen- 
dicular. 

(31.) A splinter of thin glass gummed to apex, after 9 h. no 
effect, but it was then found not to be touching the apex of the 
radicle. Next morning a square of card was fixed with shellac 
to it, and after 9h. radicle greatly deflected from the card. 
After two additional days the deflection had decreased and was 
only 35° from the perpendicular. 

(32.) Small square of sanded card, attached with thick gum- 
water laterally to the apex of a long straight radicle : after 9 h. 
greatly deflected from the perpendicular and from the card. 
Curvature extended for a length of *22 of an inch from the 
apex. After 3 additional hours terminal portion deflected at 
right angles from the perpendicular. Next morning the curved 
portion was *36 in length. 

(33.) Square of card gummed to apex : after 16 h. deflected at 
nearly 90° from the perpendicular and from the card. 

(34.) Small oblong of sanded card gummed to apex: after 
15 h. deflected 90° from the perpendicular and from the card : 
in the course of the three following days the terminal portion 
became much contorted and ultimately coiled into a helix. 

(35.) Square of card gummed to apex: after 9 h. deflected from 
card; after 24 h. from time of attachment greatly deflected 
obliquely and partly in opposition to Sachs* curvature. 

(36.) Small piece of card, rather less than ^th of an inch 
square, gummed to apex : in 9 h. considerably deflected from 
card and in opposition to Sachs’ curvature ; after 24 h. greatly 
deflected in the same direction. After an additional day the 
extreme tip was curved towards the card. 

(37.) Square of card, gummed to apex in front, caused after 
8 h. 30 m. hardly any effect ; refixed fresh square laterally, after 
15 h. deflected almost 90° from the perpendicular and from the 
card. After 2 additional days deflection much reduced. 

(38.) Square of card gummed to apex :»after 9 h. much deflec- 
tion, which after 24 h. from time of fixing increased to nearly 
90°. After an additional day terminal portion was curled into 
a loop, and on the following day into^ a helix. 

(39.) Small oblong piece of card gummed to apex, nearly in 
front, but a little to one side; in 9 h. slightly deflected in the 
direction of Sachs* curvature, but rather obliquely, and to 
side opposite to card. Next day more curved in the same 
direction, and after 2 additional days coiled into a ring. 
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(40.) Square of card gummed to apex; after 9 h. slightly 
curved from card; next morning radicle straight, and apex had 
grown beyond the card. Befixed another square laterally with 
shellac ; in 9 h. deflected laterally, but also in the direction of 
Sachs* curvature. After 2 additional days* curvature consider- 
ably increased in the same direction. 

(41.) Little square of tin-foil fixed with gum to one side of 
apex of a young and short radicle; after 15 h. no effect, but 
tin-foil had become displaced. A little square of card was now 
gummed to one side of apex, which after 8 h. 40 m. was slightly 
deflected ; in 24 h. from the time of attachment deflected at 90° 
from the perpendicular and from the card ; after 9 additional 
hours became hooked, with the apex pointing to the zenith. In 
3 days from the time of attachment the terminal portion of the 
radicle formed a ring or circle. 

(42.) A little square of thick letter-paper gummed to the 
apex of a radicle, which after 9 h. was deflected from it. In 
24 h. from time when the paper was affixed the deflection much 
increased, and after 2 additional days it amounted to 50° from 
the perpendicular and from the paper. 

(43.) A narrow chip of a quill was fixed with shellac to the 
apex of a radicle. After 9 h. no effect ; after 24 h. moderate 
deflection, but now the quill had ceased to touch the apex. 
Bemoved quill and gummed a little square of card to apex, 
which after 8 h. caused slight deflection. On the fourth day 
from the first attachment of any object, the extreme tip waiii 
curved towards the card. 

(44.) A rather long and narrow splinter of extremely thin 
glass, fixed with shellac to apex, it caused in 9 h. slight 
deflection, which disappeared in 24 h. ; the splinter was then 
found not touching the apex. It was twice refixed, with nearly 
similar results, that is, it caused slight deflection, which soon 
disappeared. On the fourth day from the time of first attach- 
ment the tip was bent towards the splinter. 

From these experiments it is clear that the apex of 
the radicle of the bean is sensitive to contact, and 
that it causes the upper part to bend away from the 
touching object. But before giving a summary of the 
results, it will be convenient briefly to give a few other 
observations. Bits of very thin glass and little squares 
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of common card were affixed with thick gum-water to 
the tips of the radicles of seven beans, as a pre- 
liminary trial. Six of these were plainly acted on, 
and in two cases the radicles became coiled up into 
complete loops. One radicle was curved into a semi- 
circle in so short a period as 6 h. 10 m. The 
seventh radicle which was not affected was apparently 
sickly, as it became brown on the following day ; so 
that it formed no real exception. Some of these trials 
were made in the early spring during cold weather in 
a sitting-room, and others in a greenhouse, but the 
temperature was not recorded. These six striking 
cases almost convinced us that the apex was sensitive, 
but of course we determined to make many more trials. 
As we had noticed that the radicles grew much more 
quickly when subjected to considerable heat, and as 
we imagined that heat would increase their sensitive- 
ness, vessels with germinating beans suspended in 
damp air were placed on a chimney-piece, where they 
were subjected during the greater part of the day to a 
temperature of between 69° and 72° F, ; some, how- 
ever, were placed in the hot-house where the tempera- 
ture was rather higher. Above two dozen beans were 
thus tried; and when a square of glass or card did 
not act, it was removed, and a fresh one affixed, this 
being often done thrice to the same radicle. There- 
fore between five and six dozen trials were altogether 
made. But there was moderately distinct deflection 
from the perpendicular and fronl the attached object 
in only one radicle out of this large number of cases. 
In five other cases there was ivery slight and doubtful 
deflection. We were astonished at this result, and 
concluded that we had made some inexplicable mis- 
take in the first six experiments. But before finally 
relinquishing the subject, we resolved to make one 
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other trial, for it occurred to us that sensitiveness is 
easily affected by external conditions, and that radicles 
growing naturally in the earth in the early spring 
would not be subjected to a temperature nearly so 
high as 70® F. We therefore allowed the radicles 
of 12 beans to grow at a temperature of between 
55° and 60° F. The result was that in every one of 
these cases (included in the above-described experi- 
ments) the radicle was deflected in the course of a few 
hours from the attached object. All the above re- 
corded successful trials, and some others presently to 
be given, were made in a sitting-room at the tempera- 
tures just specified. It therefore appears that a tem- 
perature of about, or rather above, 70° F. destroys 
the sensitiveness of the radicles, either directly, oi 
indirectly through abnormally accelerated growth ; 
and this curious fact probably explains why Sachs, 
who expressly states that his beans were kept at a 
high temperature, failed to detect the sensitiveness of 
the apex of the radicle. 

But other causes interfere with this sensibility. 
Eighteen radicles were tried with little squares of 
sanded card, some affixed with shellac and some with 
gum-water, during the few last days of 1878, and few 
first days of the next year. They were kept in a room 
at the proper temperature during the day, but were 
probably too cold at night, as there was a hard frost at 
the time. The radicles looked healthy but grew very 
slowly. The result was that only 6 out of the 18 
were deflected from the attached cards, and this only 
to a slight degree and at a very slow rate. These 
radicles therefore presented a striking contrast with 
the 44. above described. On March 6th and 7th, when 
the temperature of the room varied between 53° and 
59° F., eleven germinating beans were tried in the 
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* same manner, and now every one of the radicles 
became curved away from the cards, though one was 
only slightly deflected. Some horticulturists believe 
that certain kinds of seeds will not germinate pro- 
perly in the middle of the winter, although kept at a 
right temperature. If there really is any proper period 
for the germination of the bean, the feeble degree of 
sensibility of the above radicles may have resulted 
from the trial having been made in the middle of the 
winter, and not simply from the nights being too cold. 
Lastly, the radicles of four beans, which from some 
innate cause germinated later than all the others of 
the same lot, and which grew slowly though appearing 
healthy, were similarly tried, and even after 24 h. they 
were hardly at all deflected from the attached cards. 
We may therefore infer that any cause which renders 
the growth of the radicles either slower or more rapid 
than the normal rate, lessens or annuls the sensibility 
of their tips to contact. It deserves particular atten- 
tion that when the attached objects failed to act, there 
was no bending of any kind, excepting Sachs’ curva- 
ture. The force of our evidence would have been 
greatly weakened if occasionally, though rarely, the 
radicles had become curved in any direction inde- 
pendently of the attached objects. In the foregoing 
numbered paragraphs, however, it may be observed 
that the extreme tip sometimes becomes, after a con- 
siderable interval of time, abruptly curved towards the 
bit of card ; but this is a totally distinct phenomenon, 
as will presently be explained. 

Summary of the Besults of the^foregoing Experiments 
on the Badides of Vieiafaha, — Altogether little squares 
(about ^th of an inch), generally of sanded paper 
as stiff as thin card (between *15 and ‘20 mm. in 
thickness), sometimes of ordinary card, or little frag- 
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ments of very thin glass, &c., were afiSxed at different 
times to one side of the conical tips of 55 radicles. 
The 11 last-mentioned cases, but not the preliminary 
ones, are here included. The squares, &c., were most 
commonly affixed with shellac, but in 19 cases with 
thick gum-water. When the latter was used, the 
squares were sometimes found, as previously stated, 
to be separated from the apex by a layer of thick 
fluid, so that there was no contact, and conse- 
quently no bending of the radicle; and such few 
cases were not recorded. But in every instance in 
which shellac was employed, unless the square fell 
off very soon, the result was recorded. In several 
instances when the squares became displaced, so as 
to stand parallel to the radicle, or were separated by 
fluid from the apex, or soon fell off, fresh squares 
were attached, and these cases (described under the 
numbered paragraphs) are here included. Out of 
55 radicles experimented on under the proper tempe- 
rature, 52 became bent, generally to a considerable 
extent from the perpendicular, and away from the 
side to which the object was attached. Of the three 
failures, one can be accounted for, as the radicle 
became sickly on the following day; and a second 
was observed only during 11 h. 30 m. As in several 
cases the terminal growing part of the radicle continued 
for some time to bend from the attached object, it 
formed itself into a hook, with the apex pointing to 
the zenith, or even into a ring, and occasionally into a 
spire or helix. It is remarkable that these latter cases 
occurred more frequently when objects were attached 
with thick gum-water, which never became dry, than 
when shellac was employed. The curvature was often 
well-marked in from 7 h. to 11 h. ; and in one instance 
a semicircle was formed in 6 h. 10 m. from the time 
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of attachment. But in order to see the phenomenon 
as well displayed as in the above described cases, it is 
indispensable that the bits of card, &c., should be 
made to adhere closely to one side of the conical 
apex; that healthy radicles should be selected and 
kept at not too high or too low a temperature, and 
apparently that the trials should not be made in the 
middle of the winter. 

In ten instances, radicles which had curved away 
from a square of card or other object attached to their 
tips, straightened themselves to a certain extent, or 
even completely, in the course of from one to two days 
from the time of attachment. This was more espe- 
cially apt to occur when the curvature was slight. 
But in one instance (No. 27) a radicle which in 9 h. 
had been deflected about 90'^ from the perpendicular, 
became quite straight in 24 h. from the period of 
attachment. With No. 26, the radicle was almost 
straight in 48 h. We at first attributed the straighten- 
ing process to the radicles becoming accustomed to a 
slight stimulus, in the same manner as a tendril or 
sensitive petiole becomes accustomed to a very light 
loop of thread, and unbends itself though the loop 
remains still suspended; but Sachs states * that radicles 
of the bean placed horizontally in damp air after 
curving downwards through geotropism, straighten 
themselves a little by growth along their lower or 
concave sides. Why this should occur is not clear; 
but perhaps it likewise occurred In the above ten 
eases. There is another occasional movement which 
must not be passed over : the tip of the radicle, for a 
length of from 2 to 3 mm., was found in six instances. 


‘ Aybeiten Bot. Instit., Wurzburg, * Heft iii. p. 456. 

L 
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after an interval of about 24 or more hours, bent 
towards the bit of still attached card, — that is, in a 
direction exactly opposite to the previously induced 
curvature of the whole growing part for a length of 
from 7 to 8 mm. This occurred chiefly when the flrst 
curvature was small, and when an object had been 
afiixed more than once to the apex of the same radicle. 
The attachment of a bit of card by shellac to one 
side of the tender apex may sometimes mechanically 
prevent its growth ; or the application of thick gum- 
water more than once to the same side may injure it ; 
and then checked growth on this side with continued 
growth trn the opposite and unaffected side would 
account for the reversed curvature of the apex. 

Various trials were made for ascertaining, as far 
as we could, the nature and degree of irritation to 
which the apex must be subjected, in order that the 
terminal growing part should bend away, as if to 
avoid the cause of irritation. We have seen in the 
numbered experiments, that a little square of rather 
thick letter-paper gummed to the apex induced, 
though slowly, considerable deflection. Judging from 
several cases in which various objects had been affixed 
with gum, and had soon become separated from the 
apex by a layer of fluid, as well as from some trials 
in which drops of thick gum- water alone had been 
applied, this fluid never causes bending. We have 
also seen in the numbered experiments that narrow 
splinters of quill and of very thin glass, affixed with 
shellac, caused only a slight degree of deflection, and 
this may perhaps have been due to the shellac 
itself. Little squares of goldbeaters’ skin, which is 
excessively thin, were damped, and thus made to 
adhere to one side of the tips of two radicles ; one of 
these, after 24 h., produced no effect ; nor did the 
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other in 8 h., within which time squares of card usually 
act ; but after 24 h, there was slight deflection. 

An oval bead, or rather cake, of dried shellac, 
1 • 01 mm. in length and 0*63 in breadth, caused a 
radicle to become deflected at nearly right angles in 
the course of only 6 h. ; but after 23 h. it had nearly 
straightened itself. A very small quantity of dissolved 
shellac was spread over a bit of card, and the tips of 
9 radicles were touched laterally with it ; only two of 
them became slightly deflected to the side opposite 
to that bearing the speck of dried shellac, and they 
afterwards straightened themselves. These specks 
were removed, and both together weighed less than 
j^^th of a grain; so that a weight of rather less 
than ^J^th of a grain (0*32 mgs.) sufficed to excite 
movement in two out of the nine radicles. Here 
then we have apparently reached nearly the minimum 
weight which will act. 

A moderately thick bristle (which on measurement 
was found rather flattened, being 0*33 mm. in one 
diameter, and 0*20 mm. in the other) was cut into 
lengths of about ^th of an inch. These after being 
touched with thick gum-water, were placed on the tips 
of eleven radicles. Three of them were afiected ; one 
being deflected in 8 h. 15 m. to an angle of about 90° 
from the perpendicular ; a second to the same amount 
when looked at after 9 h. ; but after 24 h. from the 
time of first attachment the deflection had decreased 
to only 19^; the third was only * slightly deflected 
after 9 h., and the bit of bristle was then found not 
touching the apex; it was replaced, and after 15 
additional hours the deflection amounted to 26^ from 
the perpendicular. The remaining eight radicles 
were not at all acted on by the bits of bristle, so that 
we here appear to have nearly reached the minimum 

h 2 
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of size of an object which will act on the radicle of 
the bean. But it is remarkable that when the bits of 
bristle did act, that they should have acted so quickly 
and efficiently. 

As the apex of a radicle in penetrating the ground 
must be pressed on all sides, we wished to learn 
wliether it could distinguish between harder or more 
resisting, and softer substances. A square of the sanded 
paper, almost as stiff as card, and a square of extremely 
thin paper (too thin for writing on), of exactly the 
same size (about -^V^h of an inch), were fixed with 
shellac on opposite sides of the apices of 12 suspended 
radicles. The sanded card was between 0 15 and 
0*20 mm. (or between 0*0059 and 0*0079 of an inch), 
and the thin paper only 0*045 mm. (or 0*00176 of an 
inch) in thickness. In 8 out of the 12 cases there 
could be no doubt that the radicle was deflected from 
the side to which the card-like paper was attached, and 
towards the opposite side, bearing the very thin paper. 
This occurred in some instances in 9 h., but in others 
not until 24 h. had elapsed. Moreover, some of the 
four failures can hardly be considered as really failures .* 
thus, in one of them, in which the radicle remained 
quite straight, the square of thin paper was found, 
when both were removed from the apex, to have been 
so thickly coated with shellac that it was almost as 
stiff as the card : in the second case, the radicle was 
bent upwards into a semicircle, but the deflection 
was not directly ffom the side bearing the card, and 
this was explained by the two squares having become 
cemented laterally together, forming a sort of stiff 
gable, from which the radicle was deflected : in the 
third case, the square of card had been fixed by 
mistake in front, and though there was deflection 
from it, this might have been due to Sachs’ curvature : 
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in the fourth case alone no reason could be assigned 
why the radicle had not been at all deflected. These 
experiments suffice to prove that the ap^^x of the 
radicle possesses the extraordinary power of discri- 
minating between thin card and very thin paper, and 
is deflected from the side pressed by the more re- 
sisting or harder substance. 

Some trials were next made by irritating the tips 
without any object being left in contact with them. 
Nine radicles, suspended over water, had their tips 
rubbed, each six times with a needle, with sufficient 
force to shake the whole bean ; the temperature was 
favourable, viz. about 63^^ F. In 7 out of these cases 
no effect whatever was produced ; in the eighth case 
the radicle became slightly deflected from, and in the 
ninth case slightly deflected towards, the rubbed side ; 
but these two latter opposed curvatures were probably 
accidental, as radicles do not always grow perfectly 
straight downwards. The tips of two other radicles 
were rubbed in the same manner for 15 seconds with 
a little round twig, two others for 30 seconds, and two 
(Others for 1 minute, but without any effect being pro- 
duced. We may therefore conclude from these 15 
trials that the radicles are not sensitive to temporary 
contact, but are acted on only by prolonged, though 
very slight, pressure. 

We then tried the effects of cutting off a very thin 
slice parallel to one of the sloping^ sides of the apex, 
as we thought that the wound would cause prolonged 
irritation, which might induce bending towards the 
opposite side, as in the case of an attached object. 
Two preliminary trials were made : firstly, slices were 
cut from the radicles of 6 beans suspended in damp 
air, with a pair of scissors, which, though sharp, 
probably caused considerable crushing, and no curva- 
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ture followed. Secondly, thin slices were cut with a 
razor obliquely off the tips of three radicles similarly 
suspended ; and after 44 h. two were found plainly 
bent from the sliced surface ; and the third, the whole 
apex of which had been cut off obliquely by accident, 
was curled upwards over the bean, but it was not 
clearly asc^ertained whether the curvature had been at 
first directed from the cut surface. These results led 
us to pursue the experiment, and 18 radicles, which 
had grown vertically downwards in damp air, had one 
side of their conical tips sliced off with a razor. The 
tips were allowed just to enter the water in the jars, 
and they were exposed to a temperature 14°-16° C. 
(57°-61° F.). The observations were made at dif- 
ferent times. Three were examined 12 h. after being 
sliced, and were all slightly curved from the cut 
surface; and the curvature increased considerably after 
an additional 12 h. Eight were examined after 19 h. ; 
four after 22 h. 30 m. ; and three after 25 h. The 
final result was that out of the 18 radicles thus tried, 
13 were plainly bent from the cut surface after the 
above intervals of time; and one other became so 
after an additional interval of 13 h. 30 m. So that 
only 4 out of the 18 radicles were not acted on. To 
these 18 cases the 3 previously mentioned ones should 
be added. It may, therefore, be concluded that a thin 
slice removed by a razor from one side of the conical 
apex of the radicle causes irritation, like that from an 
attached object, and induces curvature from the injured 
surface. 

Lastly, dry caustic (nitrate of silver) was employed 
to irritate one side of the apex. If one side of the 
apex or of the whole terminal growing part of a 
radicle, is by any means killed or badly injured, the 
other side continues to grow ; and this causes the part 
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*to bend over towards the injured side.* But in the 
following experiments we endeavoured, generally with 
success, to irritate the tips on one side, without badly 
injuring them. This was effected by first drying the 
tip as far as possible with blotting-paper, though it still 
remained somewhat damp, and then touching it once 
with quite dry caustic. Seventeen radicles were thus 
treated, and were suspended in moist air over water at 
a temperature of 58° F. They were examined after 
an interval of 21 h. or 24 h. The tips of two were 
found blackened equally all round, so that they could 
tell nothing and were rejected, 15 being left. Of 
these, 10 were curved from the side which had been 
touched, where there was a minute brown or blackish 
mark. Five of these radicles, three of which were 
already slightly deflected, were allowed to enter the 
water in the jar, and were re-examined after an addi- 
tional interval of 27 h. (i.e. in 48 h, after the appli- 
cation of the caustic), and now four of them had 
become hooked, being bent from the discoloured side, 
with their points directed to the zenith ; the fifth 
remained unaffected and straight. Thus 11 radicles 
out of the 15 w^ere acted on. But the curvature of 
the four just described was so plain, that they alone 
would have sufficed to show that the radicles of the 
bean bend away from that side of the apex which has 
been slightly irritated by caustic. 

The power of an Irritant on the ^pex of the Radicle 


* Ciesielski found this to be the 
case (* Untersuchungen uber die 
Abwartskrummung der Wurzel/ 
1871, p. 28) after burning with 
heated platinum one ' side of a 
radicle. So did we when we 
painted longitudinally half of the 
whole len^ of 7 radicles, sus- 


pended over water, with a thick 
layer of grease, which is very 
injurious or even fatal to grow- 
ing parts ; for after 48 hours 
five of these radicles were curved 
towards the greased side, two 
remaining straight. 
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of the Bean, compared with that of Oeotropism . — We 
know that wlien a little square of card or other 
object is fixed to one side of the tip of a vertically 
dependent radicle, the growing part bends from it 
often into a semicircle, in opposition to geotropism, 
which force is conquered by the effect of the irri- 
tation from the attached object. Eadicles were there- 
fore extended horizontally in damp air, kept at 
the proper low temperature for full sensitiveness, 
and squares of card were affixed with shellac on the 
lower sides of their tips, so that if the squares 
acted, the terminal growing part would curve upwards. 
Firstly, eight beans were so placed that their short, 
young, horizontally extended radicles would be simul- 
taneously acted on both by geotroj)ism and by Sachs’ 
curvature, if the latter came into play ; and they all 
eight became bowed downwards to the centre of the 
earth in 20 h., excepting one which was only slightly 
acted on. Two of them were a little bowed downwards 
in only 5 h. ! Therefore the cards, affixed to the lower 
sides of their tips, seemed to produce no effect ; and 
geotropism easily conquered the effects of the irritation 
thus caused. Secondly, 5 oldish radicles, IJ inch in 
length, and therefore less sensitive than the above- 
mentioned young ones, were similarly placed and 
similarly treated. From what has been seen on many 
other occasions, it may be safely inferred that if they 
had been suspended vertically they would have bent 
away from the cairds ; and if they had been extended 
horizontally, without cards attached to them, they 
would have quickly bent vertically downwards through 
geotropism; but the result was that two of these 
radicles were still horizontal after 23 h. ; two were 
curved only slightly, and the fifth as much as 40® 
beneath the horizon. Thirdly, 5 beans were fastened 
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with their flat surfaces parallel to the cork-lid, so that 
Sachs* curvature would not tend to make the hori- 
zontally extended radicles turn either upwards or 
downwards, and little squares of card were aflSxed as 
before, to the lower sides of their tips. The result 
was that all five radicles were bent down, or towards 
the centre of the earth, after only 8 h. 20 m. At 
the same time and within the same jars, 3 radicles of 
the same age, with squares affixed to one side, were 
suspended vertically ; and after 8 h. 20 m. they were 
considerably deflected from the cards, and therefore 
curved upwards in opposition to geotropism. In these 
latter cases the irritation from the squares had over- 
powered geotropism ; whilst in the former cases, in 
which the radicles were extended horizontally, geo- 
tropism had overpowered the irritation Thus within 
the same jars, some of the radicles were curving 
upwards and others downwards at the same time — 
these opposite movements depending on whether the 
radicles, when the squares were first attached to them, 
projected vertically down, or were extended horizon- 
tally. This difierence in their behaviour seems at first 
inexplicable, but can, we believe, be simply explained 
by the difierence between the initial power of the two 
forces under the above circumstances, Combined with 
the well-known principle of the after-effects of a sti- 
mulus. When a young and sensitive radicle is extended 
horizontally, with a square attached to the lower side 
of the tip, geotropism acts on it af right angles, and, 
as we have seen, is then evidently more efficient than 
the irritation from the square.; and the power of geo- 
tropism will be strengthened at each successive period 
by its previous action — that is, by its after-effects. 
On the other hand, when a square is affixed to a 
vertically dependent radicle, and the apex begins to 
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curve upwards, this movement will be opposed by geo- 
tropism acting only at a very oblique angle, and the 
irritation from the card will be strengthened by its 
previous action. We may therefore conclude that the 
initial power of an irritant on the apex of the radicle 
of the bean, is less than that of geotropism when 
acting at right angles, but greater than that of geo- 
tropism when acting obliquely on it. 

Sensitiveness of the tips of the Secondary Radicles of the 
Bean to contact — All the previous observations relate 
to the main or primary radicle. Some beans suspended 
to cork-lids, with their radicles dipping into water, had 
developed secondary or lateral radicles, which were 
afterwards kept in very damp air, at the proper low” 
temperature for full sensitiveness. They projected, 
as usual, almost horizontally, with only a slight 
downward curvature, and retained this position 
during several days. Sachs has shown* that these 
secondary roots are acted on in a peculiar manner by 
geotropism, so that if displaced they reassume their 
former sub-horizontal position, and do not bend verti- 
cally downwards like the primary radicle. Minute 
squares of the stiff sanded paper were affixed by 
means of shellac (but in some instances with thick 
gum-water) to the tips of 39 secondary radicles of 
different ages, generally the uppermost ones. Most 
of the squares were fixed to the lower sides of the apex, 
so that if they acted the radicle would bend upwards ; 
but some were fixfid laterally, and a few on the upper 
side. Owing to the extreme tenuity of these radicles, 
it was very difficult to attach the square to the 
actual apex. Whether owing to this or some other 
circumstance, only nine of the squares induced any 


‘Arbciten Bot. Inst., Wurzburg,’ Heftiv. 1871, p. 605-S17. 
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Airvature. The curvature amounted in some cases to 
about 45° above the horizon, in others to 90°, and then 
the tip pointed to the zenith. In one instance a 
distinct upward curvature was observed in 8 h. 15 m., 
but usually not until 24 h. had elapsed. Although 
only 9 out of 39 radicles were affected, yet the curva- 
ture was so distinct in several of them, that there could 
be no doubt that the tip is sensitive to slight contact, 
and that the growing part bends away from the touch- 
ing object. It is possible that some secondary radicles 
are more sensitive than others ; for Sachs has proved * 
the interesting fact that each individual secondary 
radicle possesses its own peculiar constitution. 

Sensitiveness to contact of the Primary Radicle, a little 
above the apex, in the Bean ( Vida faba) and Pea (Pisum 
sativtm), — The sensitiveness of the aj)ex of the radicle 
in the previously described cases, and the consequent 
curvature of the upper part from the touching object 
or other source of irritation, is the more remarkable, 
because Sachs t has shown that pressure at the distance 
of a few millimeters above the apex causes the radicle 
to bend, like a tendril, towards the touching object. 
By fixing pins so that they pressed against the radicles 
of beans suspended vertically in damp air, we saw this 
kind of curvature ; but rubbing the part with a twig 
or needle for a few minutes produced no effect. Haber- 
landt remarks,^ that these radicles in breaking through 
the seed-coats often rub and press against the ruptured 
edges, and consequently bend round them. As little 
squares of the card-like paper affixed with shellac to 
the tips were highly efficient in*^ causing the radicles 
to bend away from them, similar pieces (of about V^th 

* ‘ Arbeiien Bot. Instit, Wurz- X ‘HieSchutzeinrichtungender 
burg,* Heft. iv. 1874, p. 620. Keimpflanze/ 1877, p. 25. 

t Ibid. Heft iii. 1878, p. 437. 
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inch square, or rather less) were attached in the same 
manner to one side of the radicle at a distance of 3 or 
4 mm. above the apex. In our first trial on 15 radicles 
no efiPect was produced. In a second trial on the same 
number, three became abruptly curved (but only one 
strongly) towards the card within 24 h. From these 
cases we may infer that the pressure from a bit of card 
affixed with shellac to one side above the apex, is hardly 
a sufficient irritant ; but that it occasionally causes the 
radicle to bend like a tendril towards this side. 

We next tried the efiect of rubbing several radicles 
at a distance of 4 mm. from the apex for a few seconds 
with lunar caustic (nitrate of silver) ; and although the 
radicles had been wiped dry and the stick of caustic 
was dry, yet the part rubbed was much injured and a 
slight permanent depression was left. In such cases 
the opposite side continues to grow, and the radicle 
necessarily becomes bent towards the injured side. 
But when a point 4 mm. from the apex was momen- 
tarily touched with dry caustic, it was only faintly 
discoloured, and no permanent injury was caused. This 
>vas shown by several radicles thus treated straighten- 
ing themselves after one or two days ; yet at first they 
became curved towards the touched side, as if they had 
been there subjected to slight continued pressure. 
These cases deserve notice, because when one side of 
the apex was just touched with caustic, the radicle, as 
we have seen, curved itself in an opposite direction, that 
is, away from the‘*touched side. 

The radicle of the common pea at a point a little 
above the apex is rather more sensitive to continued 
pressure than that of the bean, and bends towards the 
pressed side.* We experimented on a variety (York- 

* SacbB, ^ Aibeiien Bot. Inbtitut., Wurzburg/ Heft iii. p. 438. 
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shire Hero) which has a much wrinkled tough skin, 
too large for the included cotyledons ; so that out, of 
30 peas which had been soaked for 24 h. and allowed 
to germinate on damp sand, the radicles of three were 
unable to escape, and were crumpled up in a strange 
manner within the skin ; four other radicles were 
abruptly bent round the edges of the ruptured skin 
against which they had pressed. Such abnormalities 
would probably never, or very rarely, occur with forms 
developed in a state of nature and subjected to natural 
selection. One of the four radicles just mentioned in 
doubling backwards came into contact with the pin 
by which the pea was fixed to the cork-lid ; and now it 
bent at right angles round the pin, in a direction quite 
different from that of the first curvature due to contact 
with the ruptured skin ; and it thus afforded a good 
illustration of the tendril-like sensitiveness of the 
radicle a little above the apex. 

Little squares of the card-like paper were next 
affixed to radicles of the pea at 4 mm. above the apex, 
in the same manner as with the bean. Twenty-eight 
radicles suspended vertically over water were thus 
treated on different occasions, and 13 of them became 
curved towards the cards. The greatest degree of 
curvature amounted to 62^ from the perpendicular; 
but so large an angle was only once formed. On one 
occasion a slight curvature was perceptible after 5 h. 
45 m., and it was generally well-marked after 14 h. 
There can therefore be no doubt that with the pea, 
irritation from a bit of card attached to one side of the 
radicle above the apex suffices to induce curvature. 

Squares of card were attached to^one side of the tips 
of 11 radicles within the same jars in which the above 
trials were made, and five of them became plainly, 
and one slightly, curved away from this side. Other 
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analogous cases will be immediately described. The 
fact is here mentioned because it was a striking spec- 
tacle, showing the difference in the sensitiveness of 
the radicle in different parts, to behold in the same 
jar one set of radicles curved away from the squares on 
their tips, and another set curved towards the squares 
attached a little higher up. Moreover, the kind of 
curvature in the two cases is different. The squares 
attached above the apex cause the radicle to bend 
abruptly, the part above and beneath remaining nearly 
straight ; so that here there is little or no transmitted 
effect. On the other hand, the squares attached to 
the apex affect the radicle for a length of from about 
4 to even 8 mm., inducing in most cases a sym- 
metrical curvature; so that here some influence is 
transmitted from the apex for this distance along the 
radicle. 

Pisum sativum {var. Yorkshire Hero) : Sensitiveness of 
the apex of the Badicle . — Little squares of the same card- 
like paper were affixed (April 24th) with shellac to 
one side of the apex of 10 vertically suspended radicles : 
the temperature of the water in the bottom of the jars 
was 60°-61° F. Most of these radicles wore acted on 
in 8 h. 30 m. ; and eight of them became in the course 
of 24 h. conspicuously, and the remaining two slightly, 
deflected from the perpendicular and from the side 
bearing the attached squares. Thus all were acted on ; 
but it will suffice to describe two conspicuous cases. 
In one the termiifal portion of the radicle was bent at 
right angles (A, Fig. 66) after 24 h. ; and in the other 
(B) it had by this time become hooked, with the apex 
pointing to the zenith. The two bits of card here used 
were ’07 inch in length and *04 inch in breadth. Two 
other radicles, which after 8 )i. 30 m. were moderately 
deflected, became straight again after 24 h. Another 
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trial was made in the same manner with 15 radicles ; 
but from circumstances, not worth explaining, they 
were only once and briefly examined after the short 


Fig. 66. 




Pimm sativum : deflection produced within 24 hours in the growth of 
vertically dependent radicles, by little squares of card affixed with 
shellac to one side of apex ; A, bent at right angles ; B, hooked. 


interval of 5 h. 30 m. ; and we merely record in our 
notes almost all bent slightly from the perpendicular, 
and away from the squares ; the deflection amounting 
in one or two instances to nearly a rectangle.” These 
two sets of cases, especially the first one, prove that 
the apex of the radicle is sensitive to slight contact 
and that the upper part bends from the touching 
object. Nevertheless, on June 1st and 4th, 8 other 
radicles were tried in the same manner at a tempera- 
ture of 58°-60'^ F., and after 24 h. onfy 1 was decidedly 
bent from the card, 4 slightly, 2 clouWully, and 1 not 
in the least. The amount of curvature was unaccount- 
ably small ; but all the radicles which were at all bent, 
were bent away from the cards. 

We now tried the effects of widely different tempera- 
tures on the sensitiveness of these radicles with squares 
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of card attached to their tips. Firstly, 13 peas, most 
of them having very short and young radicles, were 
placed in an ice-box, in which the temperature rose 
during three days from 44° to 47° F. They grew slowly, 
but 10 out of the 13 became in the course of the three 
days very slightly curved from the squares ; the other 
3 were not affected ; so that this temperature was too 
low for any high degree of sensitiveness or for much 
movement. Jars with 13 other radicles were next 
placed on a chimney-piece, where they were subjected 
to a temperature of between 68° and 72° F., and 
after 24 h., 4 were conspicuously curved from the 
cards, 2 slightly, and 7 not at all ; so that this tem- 
perature was rather too high. Lastly, 12 radicles 
were subjected to a temperature varying between 
72° and 85° F., and none of them were in the least 
affected by the squares. The above several trials, 
especially the first recorded one, indicate that the 
most favourable temperature for the sensitiveness ol‘ 
the radicle of the pea is about 60° F. 

The tips of 6 vertically dependent radicles were 
touched once with dry caustic, in the manner described 
under Vieia faha. After 24 h. four of them were bent 
from the side bearing a minute black mark ; and the 
curvature increased in one case after 38 h., and in 
another case after 48 h., until the terminal part pro- 
jected almost horizontally. The two remaining ra- 
dicles were not affected. 

With radicles of the bean, when extended horizontally 
in damp air, geotropism always conquered the effects 
of the irritation caused by squares of card attached to 
the lower sides of their tips. A similar experiment 
was tried on 13 radicles of the pea ; the squares being 
attached with shellac, and the temperature between 
58°-60® F. The result was somewhat different ; for 
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^696 ladieles are either less strongly acted on by 
geotropkm^ or, what is more probable, are more sen- 
sitiye to contact. After a time geotropism always 
prevailed, but its action was often delayed; and in 
three instances there was a most curious struggle 
between geotropism and the irritation caused by the 
cards. Four of the 13 radicles were a little curved 
downwards within 6 or 8 h., always reckoning from 
the time when the squares were first attached, and 
after 23 h. three of them pointed vertically down- 
wards, and the fourth at an angle of 45° beneath the 
horizon. These four radicles therefore did not seem 

Fig. 67. 




Ptsum satimm: a radicle extended horizontally in damp air with a little 
square of card affixed to the lower side of its tip, causing it to bend 
upwards in opposition to geotropism. The deflection of the radicle 
after 21 hours is shown at A, and of the same radicle after 45 hours at 
By now forming a loop. 

to have been at all affected by the attached squares. 
Four others were not acted on by geotropism within 
the first 6 or 8 h., but after 23 h. were much bowed 
down. Two others remained almost horizontal for 
23 h., but afterwards were acted on^ So that in these 
latter six cases the action of geotropism was much 
delayed. The eleventh radicle was slightly curved 
down after 8 h., but when looked at again after 23 h. 
the terminal portion was curved upwards; if it had 

M 
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been longer observed, the tip no doubt would havo 
been found again curved down, and it would have 
formed a loop as in the following case. The twelfth 
radicle after 6 h. was slightly curved downwards ; but 
when looked at again after 21 h., this curvature had 
disappeared and the apex pointed upwards ; after 30 h. 
the radicle formed a hook, as shown at A (Fig^ 67) ; 
which hook after 45 h. was converted into a loop (B). 
The thirteenth radicle after 6 h. was slightly curved 
downwards, but within 21 h. had curved considerably 
up, and then down again at an angle of 45® beneath 
the horizon, afterwards becoming perpendicular. In 
these three last cases geotropism and the irritation 
caused by the attached squares alternately prevailed 
in a highly remarkable manner; geotropism being 
ultimately victorious. 

Similar experiments were not always quite so suc- 
cessful as in the above cases. Thus 6 radicles, horizon- 
tally extended with attached squares, were tried on 
June 8th at a proper temperature, and after 7 h. 30 m. 
none were in the least curved upwards and none were 
distinctly geotropic ; wdiereas of 6 radicles without any 
attached squares, which served as standards of com- 
parison or controls, 3 became slightly and 3 almost 
rectangularly geotropic within the 7 h. 30 m. ; but 
after 23 h. the two lots were equally geotropic. On 
July 10th another trial was made with 6 horizontally 
extended radicles, with squares attached in the same 
manner beneath <;heir tips ; and after 7 h. 30 m., 4 were 
slightly geotropic, 1 remained horizontal, and 1 was 
curved upwards in opposition to gravity or geotropism. 
This latter radicle after 48 h. formed a loop, like that 
at B (Fig. 67). 

An analogous trial was now made, but instead of 
attaching squares of card to the lower sides of tbe 
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tips, these were touched with dry caustic. The details 
of the experiment will be given in the chapter on 
Geotropism, and it will suffice here to say that 10 
peas, with radicles extended horizontally and not cau- 
terised, were laid on and under damp friable peat ; 
these, which served as standards or controls, as well as 
10 others which had been touched on the ujpper side 
with the caustic, all became strongly geotropic in 24 h. 
Nine radicles, similarly placed, had their tips touched 
on the lower side with the caiistic ; and after 24 h., 

3 were slightly geotropic, 2 remained horizontal, and 

4 were bowed upwards in opposition to gravity and to 
geotropism. This upward curvature was distinctly 
visible in 8 h. 45 m. after the lower sides of the tips 
had been cauterised. 

Little squares of card were aflSxed with shellac on 
two occasions to the tips of 22 young and short 
secondary radicles, which had been emitted from the 
primary radicle whilst growing in water, but were now 
suspended in damp air. Besides the difficulty of 
attaching the squares to such finely pointed objects 
as were these radicles, the temperature was too high, 
— varying on the first occasion from 72° to 77° F., and 
on the second being almost steadily 78° F.; and this 
probably lessened the sensitiveness of the tips. The 
result was that after an interval of 8 h. 30 m,, 6 of the 
22 radicles were bowed upwards (one of them greatly) 
in opposition to gravity, and 2 lateraUy ; the remain- 
ing 14 were not affected. Considering the unfavour- 
able circumstances, and bearing in mind the case of 
the bean, the evidence appears sufficient to show that 
the tips of the secondary radicles of the pea are 
sensitive to slight contact. 

Phaseolus muUiJlorus : Sensitiveness of the apex of the 
Radicle. — Fifty-nine radicles were tried with squares 

M 2 
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of various sizes of the same card-like paper^ also with 
bits of thin glass and rough cinders, affixed with shellac 
to one side of the apex. Bather large drops of the 
dissolved shellac were also placed on them and allowed 
to set into hard beads. The specimens were subjected 
to various temperatures between 60° and 72° F., more 
commonly at about the latter. But out of this con- 
siderable number of trials only 5 radicles were plainly 
bent, and 8 others slightly or even doubtfully, from 
the attached objects ; the remaining 46 not being at 
all affected. It is therefore clear that the tips of the 
radicles of this Phaseolus are much less sensitive to 
contact than are those of the bean or pea. We 
thought that they might be sensitive to harder 
pressure, but after several trials we could not devise 
any method for pressing harder on one side of the 
apex than on the other, without at the same time 
offering mechanical resistance to its growth. We 
therefore tried other irritants. 

The tips of 13 radicles, dried with blotting-paper, 
were thrice touched or just rubbed on one side 
with dry nitrate of silver. They were rubbed thrice, 
because we supposed from the foregoing trials, that 
the tips were not highly sensitive. After 24 h. the 
tips were found greatly blackened ; 6 were blackened 
equally all round, so that no curvature to any one 
side could be expected; 6 were much blackened on 
one side for a length of about -j-^th of an inch, and 
this length became curved at right angles towards the 
blackened surface, the curvature afterwards increasing 
in several instances until little hooks were formed. 
It was manifest that the blackened side was so much 
injured that it could not grow, whilst the opposite 
side continued to grow. One alone out of these 13 
radicles became curved from the blackened side, the 
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ciiryature extending for some little distance above 
the apex« 

After the experience thus gained, the tips of six 
almost dry radicles were once touched with the dry 
caustic on one side ; and after an interval of 10 m. 
were allowed to enter water, which was kept at a 
temperature of 65°-67° F. The result was that after 
an interval of 8 h. a minute blackish speck could 
just be distinguished on one side of the apex of five 
of these radicles, all of which became curved towards 
the opposite side — in two cases at about an angle 
of 45° — in two other cases at nearly a rectangle — and 
in the fifth case at above a rectangle, so that the apex 
was a little hooked ; in this latter case the black mark 
^as rather larger than in the others. After 24 h. 
from the application of the caustic, the curvature of 
three of these radicles (including the hooked one) had 
diminished ; in the fourth it remained the same, and 
in the fifth it had increased, the tip being now hooked. 
It has been said that after 8 h, black specks could 
be seen on one side of the apex of five of the six 
radicles ; on the sixth the speck, which was extremely 
minute, was on the actual apex and therefore central ; 
and this radicle alone did not become curved. It was 
therefore again touched on one side with caustic, and 
after 15 h. 30 m. was found curved from the perpen- 
dicular and from the blackened side at an angle of 34°, 
which increased in nine additional hours to 54°. 

It is therefore certain that the apex of the radicle 
of this Phaaeolus is extremely sensitive to caustic, 
more so than that of the bean, ^though the latter is 
far more sensitive to pressure. In the experiments 
just given, the curvature from the slightly cauterised 
side of the tip, extended along the radicle for a 
length of nearly 10 mm.; whereas in the first set 
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of experiments, when the tips of several were greatly 
blackened and injured on one side, so that their growth 
was arrested, a length of less than 3 mm. became 
curved towards the much blackened side, owing to the 
continued growth of the opposite side. This differ- 
ence in the results is interesting, for it shows that too 
strong an irritant does not induce any transmitted 
effect, and does not cause the adjoining, upper and 
growing part of the radicle to bend. We have analo- 
gous cases with Drosera, for a strong solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia when absorbed by the glands, or 
too great heat suddenly applied to them, or crushing 
them, does not cause the basal part of the tentacles 
to bend, Avhilst a weak solution of the carbonate, or a 
moderate heat, or slight pressure always induces such 
bending. Similar results were observed with Dionsea 
and Pinguicula. 

The effect of cutting off with a razor a thin slice 
from one side of the conical apex of 14 young and 
short radicles was next tried. Six of them after being 
operated on were suspended in damp air ; the tips of 
the other eight, similarly suspended, were allowed to 
enter water at a temperature of about 65° F. It was 
recorded in each case which side of the apex had 
been sliced off, and when they were afterwards 
examined the direction of the curvature was noted, 
before the record was consulted. Of the six radicles 
in damp air, three had their tips curved after an 
interval of 10 h.^ 15 m. directly away from the sliced 
surface, whilst the other three were not affected and 
remained straight; nevertheless, one of them after 
13 additional hours became slightly curved from the 
sliced surface. Of the eight radicles with their tips 
immersed in water, seven were plainly curved away 
from the sliced surfaces after 10 h. 15 m. ; and with 
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respect to the eighth which remained quite straight, 
too thick a slice had been accidentally removed, so 
that it hardly formed a real exception to the general 
result. When the seven radicles were looked at 
again, after an interval of 23 h. from the time of 
slicing, two had become distorted ; four were deflected 
at an angle of about 70® from the perpendicular and 
from the cut surface ; and one was deflected at nearly 
90®, so that it projected almost horizontally, but with 
the extreme tip now beginning to bend downwards 
through the action of geotropism. It is therefore 
manifest that a thin slice cut off one side of the conical 
apex, causes the upper growing part of the radicle of 
this Phaseolus to bend, through the transmitted effects 
of the irritation, away from the sliced surface. 

Tropmlum majus: Sensitiveness of the apex of the 
Radicle to contact — Little squares of card were attached 
with shellac to one side of the tips of 19 radicles, some 
of which were subjected to 78° P., and others to a 
much lower temperature. Only 3 became plainly 
curved from the squares, 5 slightly, 4 doubtfully, 
and 7 not at all. These seeds were, as we believed, 
old, so we procured a fresh lot, and now the results 
were widely different. Twenty-three were tried in 
the same manner; five of the squares produced no 
effect, but three of these cases were no real exceptions, 
for in two of them the squares had slipped and were 
parallel to the apex, and in the third the shellac was 
in excess and had spread equally all round the apex. 
One radicle was deflected only slightly from the 
perpendicular and from the oard ; whilst seventeen 
were plainly deflected. The angles in several of these 
latter cases varied between 40° and 65® from the 
perpendicular ; and in two of them it amounted after 
15 h, or 16 h. to about 90° In one instance a loop 
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was nearly completed in 16 h. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that the apex is highly sensitive to slight 
contact, and that the upper part of the radicle bends 
away from the touching object. 

Go8$ypium herhaeeum : Sensitiveness of the apex of the 
Radicle . — Radicles were experimented on in the same 
manner as before, but they proved ill-fitted for our 
purpose, as they soon became unhealthy when sus- 
pended in damp air. Of 38 radicles thus suspended, 
at temperatures varying from 66° to 69° F., with 
squares of card attached to their tips, 9 were plainly 
and 7 slightly or even doubtfully deflected from the 
squares and from the perpendicular; 22 not being 
affected. We thought that perhaps the above tempera- 
ture was not high enough, so 19 radicles with attached 
squares, likewise suspended in damp air, were subjected 
to a temperature of from 74° to 79° F., but not one of 
them was acted on, and they soon became unhealthy. 
Lastly, 19 radicles were suspended in water at a tem- 
perature from 70° to 75° F., with bits of glass or 
squares of the card attached to their tips by means of 
Canada-balsam or asphalte, which adhered rather better 
than shellac beneath the water. The radicles did not 
keep healthy for long. The result was that 6 were 
plainly and 2 doubtfully deflected from the attached 
objects and the perpendicular ; 11 not being affected. 
The evidence consequently is hardly conclusive, 
though from the two sets of cases tried under a 
moderate temperature, it is probable that the radicles 
are sensitive to contact ; and would be more so under 
favourable conditions. 

Fifteen radicles which had germinated in friable peat 
were suspended vertically over water. Seven of them 
served as controls, and they remained quite straight 
during 24 hi The tips of the other eight radicles 
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we®e ju 9 t touched with dry caustic on one side. After 
only 5 h. 10 m. five of them were slightly curved 
from the perpendicular and from the side bearing the 
little blackish marks. After 8 h. 40 m., 4 out of 
these 5 were deflected at angles between 15° and 65° 
from the perpendicular. On the other hand, one 
which had been slightly curved after 5 h. 10 m., now 
became straight. After 24 h. the curvature in two 
cases had considerably increased; also in four other 
cases, but these latter radicles had now become so 
contorted, some being turned upwards, that it could no 
longer be ascertained whether they were still curved 
from the cauterised side. The control specimens ex- 
hibited no such irregular growth, and the two sets 
presented a striking contrast. Out of the 8 radicles 
which had been touched with caustic, two alone were 
not affected, and the marks left on their tips by the 
caustic were extremely minute. These marks in all 
cases were oval or elongated ; they were measured in 
three instances, and found to be of nearly the same 
size, viz. f of a mm. in length. Bearing this fact in 
mind, it should be observed that the length of the 
curved part of the radicle, which had become deflected 
from the cauterised side in the course of 8 h. 40 m* 
was found to be in three cases 6, 7, and 9 mm. 

Ouourhita ovifera : Sensitiveness of the apex of the Ba- 
diele . — The tips proved ill-fitted for the attachment of 
cards, as they are extremely fine and flexible. More- 
over, owing to the hypocotyls being soon developed 
and becoming arched, the whole radicle is quickly 
displaced and confusion is thus caused. A large 
number of trials were made, but without any definite 
result^ excepting on two occasions, when out of 23 
radicles 10 were deflected from the attached squares 
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of card, and 13 were not acted on. Rather large 
squares, though difficult to affix, seemed more efficient 
than very small ones. 

We were much more successful with caustic ; but in 
our first trial, 15 radicles were too much cauterised, 
and only two became curved from the blackened side ; 
the others being either killed on one side, or blackened 
equally all round. In our next trial the dried tips 
of 11 radicles were touched momentarily with dry 
caustic, and after a few minutes were immersed in 
water. The elongated marks thus caused were never 
black, only brown, and about i mm. in length, or 
even less. In 4 h. 30 m. after the cauterisation, 6 of 
them were plainly curved from the side with the 
brown mark, 4 slightly, and 1 not at all. The latter 
proved unhealthy, and never grew ; and the marks on 
2 of the 4 slightly curved radicles were excessively 
minute, one being distinguishable only with the aid 
of a lens. Of 10 control specimens tried in the same 
jars at the same time, not one was in the least curved. 
In 8 h. 40 m. after the cauterisation, 5 of the radicles 
out of the 10 (the one unhealthy one being omitted) 
were deflected at about 90"^, and 3 at about 45° from 
the perpendicular and from the side bearing the 
brown mark. After 24 h. all 10 radicles had in- 
creased immensely in length ; in 5 of them the curva- 
ture was nearly the same, in 2 it had increased, and 
in 3 it had decreased. The contrast presented by the 
10 controls, after Both the 8 h. 40 m. and the 24 h. 
intervals, was very great ; for they had continued to 
grow vertically downwards, excepting two which, from 
some unknown cause, had become somewhat tortuous, 

In the chapter on Geotropism we shall see that 
10 radicles of this plant were extended horizontally on 
and beneath damp friable peat, under which conditions 
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they grow better and more naturally than in damp 
air; and their tips were slightly cauterised on the 
lower side, brown marks about ^ mm. in length 
being thus caused. Uncauterised specimens similarly 
placed became much bent downwards through geo- 
tropism in the course of 5 or 6 hours. After 8 h. 
only 3 of the cauterised ones were bowed downwards, 
and this in a slight degree ; 4 remained horizontal ; 
and 3 were curved upwards in opposition to geo- 
tropism and from the side bearing the brown mark. 
Ten other specimens had their tips cauterised at the 
same time and in the same degree, on the upper 
side ; and this, if it produced any effect, would tend 
to increase the power of geotropism ; and all these 
radicles were strongly bowed downwards after 8 h. 
From the several foregoing facts, there can be no 
doubt that the cauterisation of the tip of the radicle 
of this Cucurbita on one side, if done lightly enough, 
causes the whole growing part to bend to the opposite 
side. 

JRapJianus sativus : Sensitiveness of the apex of the 
Radicle , — We here encountered many difficulties in 
our trials, both with squares of card and with caustic ; 
for when seeds were pinned to a cork-lid, many of the 
radicles, to which nothing had been done, grew irre- 
gularly, often curving upwards, as if attracted by the 
damp surface above ; and when they were immersed 
in water they likewise often grew irregularly. We 
did not therefore dare to trust our experiments with 
attached squares of card ; nevertheless some of them 
seemed to indicate that the^ tips were sensitive to 
contact. Our trials with caustic generally failed from 
the difficulty of not injuring too greatly the extremely 
fine tips. Out of 7 radicles thus tried, one became 
bowed after 22 h. at an angle of 60°, a second at 40°, 
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and a third very slightly from the perpendicular and 
from the cauterised side. 

JEsculus hippocastanum : Sensitiveness of the ape^ of 
the Radide , — Bits of glass and squares of card were 
affixed with shellac or gum- water to the tips of 12 
radicles of the horse-chestnut ; and when these objects 
fell off, they were refixed ; but not in a single instance 
was any curvature thus caused. These massive 
radicles, one of which was above 2 inches in length 
and ’3 inch in diameter at its base, seemed insensible 
to so slight a stimulus as any small attached object. 
Nevertheless, when the apex encountered an obstacle 
in its downward course, the growing part became so 
uniformly and symmetrically curved, that its appear- 
ance indicated not mere mechanical bending, but 
increased growth along the whole convex side, due to 
the irritation of the apex. 

That this is the correct view may be inferred from 
the effects of the more powerful stimulus of caustic. 
The bending from the cauterised side occurred much 
slower than in the previously described species, and it 
will perhaps be worth while to give our trials in 
detail. 

The seeds germinated in sawdust, and one side of the tips of 
the radicles were slightly rubbed once with dry nitrate of silver; 
imd after a few minutes were allowed to dip into water. They 
were subjected to a rather varying temperature, generally 
between 52® and 58° F. A few cases have not been thought 
worth recording, in which the whole tip was blackened, or in 
which the seedling soon became unhealthy. 

(1.) The radicle was slightly deflected from the cauterised 
side in one day (i.e. 24 h.) ; in three days it stood at 60° from 
the perpendicular ; in four days at 90° ; on the fifth day it was 
curved up about 40° above the horizon ; so that it had passed 
through an angle of 130° in the five days, and this was the 
greatest amount of curvature observed. 

(2.) In two days radicle slightly deflected; after seven days 
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deflected 69^. ^om tbe perpendiculai and from the cauterised 
side ; after eight days the angle amounted to nearly 90°. 

(8.) After one day slight deflection, but the cauterised mark 
was so faint that the same side was again touched with caustic. 
In four days from the first touch defiection amounted to 78°, 
which in an additional day increased to 90°. 

(4.) After two days slight deflection, which during the next 
three days certainly increased but never became great; the 
radicle did not grow well and died on the eighth day. 

(5.) After two days very slight deflection ; but this on the 
fourth day amounted to 56° from the perpendicular and from 
the cauterised side. 

(6.) After three days doubtfully, but after four days certainly 
deflected from the cauterised side. On the fifth day deflection 
amounted to 45° from the perpendicular, and this on the seventh 
day increased to about 90°. 

(7.) After two days slightly deflected ; on the third day the 
deflection amounted to 25° from the perpendicular, and this 
did not afterwards increase. 

(8.) After one day deflection distinct; on the third day it 
amounted to 44°, and on the fourth day to 72° from the perpen- 
dicular and the cauterised side. 

(9.) After two days deflection slight, yet distinct; on the 
third day the tip was again touched on the same side with 
caustic and thus killed. 

(10.) After one day slight deflection, which after six days 
increased to 50° from the perpendicular and the cauterised side. 

(11.) After one day decided deflection, which after six days 
increased to 62° from the perpendicular and from the cauteris^ 
side. 

(12.) After one day slight deflection, which on the second day 
amounted to 35°, on the fourth day to 50°, and the sixth day 
to 63° from the perpendicular and the cauterised side. 

(13.) Whole tip blackened, but more on one side than the 
other ; on the fourth day slightly, and on the sixth day greatly 
deflected from the more blackened side ; the deflection on the 
ninth day amounted to 90° from th^perpendicular. 

(14.) Whole tip blackened in the same manner as in the last 
case; on the second day decided deflection from the more 
blackened side, which increased on the seventh day to nearly 
90° ; on the following day the radicle appeared unhealthy. 

(15.) Here we had the anomalous case of a radicle Ending 
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slightly towards the cauterised side on the first day, and con- 
tinuing to do so for the next three days, when the deflection 
amounted to about 90° from the perpendicular. The cause 
appeared to lie in the tendril-like sensitiveness of the upper part 
of the radicle, against which the point of a large tri^igular flap 
of the seed-coats pressed with considerable force; and this 
irritation apparently conquered that from the cauterised apex. 

These several cases show beyond doubt that the 
irritation of one side of the apex, excites the upper 
part of the radicle to bend slowly towards the opposite 
side. This fact was well exhibited in one lot of five 
seeds pinned to the cork-lid of a jar ; for when after 
6 days the lid was turned upside down and viewed 
from directly above, the little black marks made by the 
caustic were now all distinctly visible on the upper 
sides of the tips of the laterally bowed radicles. 

A thin slice was shaved off with a razor from one 
side of the tips of 22 radicles, in the manner described 
under the common bean ; but this kind of irritation 
did not prove very effective. Only 7 out of the 22 
radicles became moderately deflected in from 3 to 5 
days from the sliced surface, and several of the others 
grew irregularly. The evidence, therefore, is far from 
conclusive. 

Quercus rohur: Sensitiveness of the apex of the Badide. 
— ^The tips of the radicles of the common oak are fully 
as sensitive to slight contact as are those of any plant 
examined by us. They remained healthy in damp air 
for 10 days, but gtew slowly. Squares of the card- 
like paper were fixed with shellac to the tips of 15 
radicles, and ten of these became conspicuously bowed 
from the perpendicular and from the squares; two 
slightly, and three not at all. But two of the latter 
were not real exceptions, as they were at first very 
short, and hardly grew afterwards. Some of the more 
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femarkable cases are worth describing. The radicles 
were examined on each successive morning, at nearly 
the same hour, that is, after intervals of 24 h. 

No. I. This radicle suffered from a series of accidents, and 
acted in an anomalous manner, for the apex appeared at first 
insensible and afterwards sensitive to contact. The first square 
was attached on Oci 19th ; on the 21st the 
radicle was not at all curved, and the square Fig- ^8* 

was accidentally knocked off ; it was refixed 
on the 22nd, and the radicle became slightly 
curved from the square, but the curvature 
disappeared on the 23rd, when the square 
was removed and refixed. No curvature en- 
sued, and the square was again accidentally 
knocked off, and refixed. On the morning of 
the 27th it was washed off by having reached 
the water in the bottom of the jar. The 
square was refixed, and on the 29th, that 
is, ten days after the first square had been 
attached, and two days after the attachment 
of the last square, the radicle had grown to 
the great length of 3-2 inches, and now . 

the terminal growing part had become bent with square of card 
away from the square into a hook (see attached to one side 
Fig. OS). of apex, causing it 

No, 2. Square attached on the 19th ; on on^hllf 

the 20th radicle slightly deflected from it natural scale, 
and from the perpendicular; on the 21st 
deflected at nearly right angles ; it remained during the next 
two days in this position, but on the 25th the upward curva- 
ture was lessened through the action of geotropism, and still 
more so on the 26th. 

No. 3. Square attached on the 19th ; on the 21st a trace of 
curvature from the square, which amounted ou the 22nd to 
about 40°, and on the 23rd to 58° from the perpendicular. 

No. 4. Square attached on the ^st; on the 22nd trace of 
curvature from the square; on the 23rd completely hooked 
with the point turned up to the zenith. Three days afterwards 
(i.e. 26th) the curvature had wholly disappeared and the apex 
poin ed perpendicularly downwards. 

No. 5. Square attached on the 21st ; on the 22nd decided 
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though slight curvature from the square ; on the 2lird the tip 
had curved up above the horizon, and on the 24th was hooked 
with the apex pointing almost to the zenith, as in Fig. 68. 

No. 6. Square attached on the 21st; on the 22nd slightly 
curved from the square; 23rd more curved; 25th consider- 
, ably curved ; 27th all curvature lost, and the radicle was now 
directed perpendicularly downwards. 

No. 7. Square attached on the 21st ; on the 22nd a trace of 
curvature from the square, which increased next day, and on 
the 24th amounted to a right angle. 

It is, therefore, manifest that the apex of the radicle 
of the oak is highly sensitive to contact, and retains 
its sensitiveness during several days. The movement 
thus induced was, however, slower than in any of the 
previous cases, with the exception of that of ilCsculus. 
As with the bean, the terminal growing part, after 
bending, sometimes straightened itself through the 
action of geotropism, although the object still remained 
attached to the tip. 

The same remarkable experiment was next tried, 
as in the case of the bean ; namely, little squares of 
exactly the same size of the card-like sanded paper 
and of very thin paper (the thicknesses of which have 
been given under Vida /aba) were attached with 
shellac on opposite sides (as accurately as could be 
done) of the tips of 13 radicles, suspended in damp 
air, at a temperature of 65°-66° F. The result was 
striking, for 9 out of these 13 radicles became plainly, 
and 1 very slightly, curved from the thick paper 
towards the side bearing the thin paper. In two of 
these cases the apex became completely hooked after 
two days ; in four cases the deflection from the per- 
pendicular and from the side bearing the thick paper, 
amounted in from two to four days to angles of 90'’, 
72®, 60®, and 49®, but in two other cases to only 18® 
and 15®. It should, however, be stated that in the 
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case in which the deflection was 49°, the two squares 
had accidentally come into contact on one side of the 
apex, and thus formed a lateral gable ; and the deflec- 
tion was directed in part from this gable and in part 
from the thick paper. In three cases alone the radicles 
were not affected by the difference in thickness of the 
squares of paper attached to their tips, and conse- 
quently did not bend away from the side bearing the 
stififer paper. 

Zea mays : Sensitiveness of the apex of the Radicle to 
contact . — A large number of trials were made on this 
plant, as it was the only monocotyledon on which we 
experimented. An abstract of the results will suffice. 
In the first place, 22 germinating seeds were pinned to 
cork-lids without any object being attached to their 
radicles, some being exposed to a temperature of 65°- 
66° F., and others to between 74° and 79° ; and none of 
them became curved, though some were a little inclined 
to one side. A few were selected, which from having 
germinated on sand were crooked, but when suspended 
in damp air the terminal part grew straight down- 
wards. This fact having been ascertained, little squares 
of the card-like paper were affixed with shellac, on 
several occasions, to the tips of 68 radicles. Of these 
the terminal growing part of 39 became within 24 h. 
conspicuously curved away from the attached squares 
and from the perpendicular ; 13 out of the 39 forming 
hooks with their points directed towards the zenith, 
and 8 forming loops. Moreover, 7 other radicles out 
of the 68, were slightly and two doubtfully deflected 
from the cards. There remain ^20 which were not 
affected; but 10 of these ought not to be counted; 
for one was diseased, two had their tips quite sur- 
rounded by shellac, and the squares on 7 had slipped 
so as to stand parallel to the apex, instead of obliquely 
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on it There were therefore only 10 out of the 68 
which certainly were not acted on. Some of the 
radicles which were experimented on were young and 
short, most of them of moderate length, and two or 
three exceeded three inches in length. The curva- 
ture in the above cases occurred within 24 h., but it 
was often conspicuous within a much shorter period. 
For instance, the terminal growing part of one radicle 
was bent upwards into a recbingle in 8 h. 15 m., and 
of another in 9 h. On one occasion a hook was 
formed in 9 h. Six of the radicles in a jar containing 
nine seeds, which stood on a sand-bath, raised to 
a temperature varying from 76® to 82® F., became 
hooked, and a seventh formed a complete loop, when 
first looked at after 15 hours. 

The accompanying figures of four germinating seeds 
(Fig. 69) show, firstly, a radicle (A) the apex of which 
has become so much bent away from the attached 
square as to form a hook. Secondly (B), a hook 
converted tlirough the continued irritation of the 
card, aided perhaps by geotropism, into an almost 
complete circle or loop. The tip in the act of forming 
a loop generally rubs against tlie upp(‘r part of the 
radicle, and pushes off the attached s{piare ; tlie loop 
then contracts or closes, but never disappears ; and 
the apex afterwards grows vertically downwards, being 
no longer irritated by any attached object. This 
frequently occurred, and is represented at C. The 
jar above mentiohed with the six hooked radicles and 
another jar were kept for two additional days, for the 
sake of observing how the hooks would be modified. 
Most of them became converted into simple loops, 
like that figured at C ; but in one case the apex did 
not rub against the upper part of the radicle and thus 
remove the card; and it consequently made, owing 
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to the continued irritation from the card, two complete 
loops, that is, a helix of two spires ; which afterwards 
became pressed closely together. Then geotropism 
prevailed and caused the apex to grow perpendicularly 
downwards. In another case, shown at (D), the apex 
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C. V, 

Zea mays : radicles excited to bend away from the little squares of card 
attached to one side of their ti^s. 

ill making a second turn or spire, passed through tlie 
first loop, which was at first widely open, and in 
doing so knocked off the card ; it then grew perpen- 
dicularly downwards, and thus tied itself into a knot, 
which soon became tight ! 

Secondary Radicles of Zea , — A short time after the 
first radicle has appeared, others protrude from the 

N 2 
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seed, but not laterally from the primary one. Ten of 
these secondary radicles, which were directed obliquely 
downwards, were experimented on with very small 
squares of card attached with shellac to the lower 
sides of their tips. If therefore the squares acted, the 
radicles would bend upwards in opposition to gravity. 
The jar stood (protected from light) on a sand-bath, 
which varied between 76° and 82° F. After only 
5 h. one appeared to be a little deflected from the 
square, and after 20 h. formed a loop. Four others 
were considerably curved from the squares after 20 h., 
and three of them became hooked, with their tips 
pointing to the zenith, — one after 29 li. and the 
two others after 44 h. By this latter time a sixth 
radicle had become bent at a right angle from the side 
bearing the square. Thus altogether six out of the 
ten secondary radicles were acted on, four not being 
afiected. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
tips of these secondary radicles are sensitive to slight 
contact, and that when thus exedted they cause the 
n})per part to bend from the touching object; but 
generally, as it appears, not in so short a time as in 
the case of the first-formed radicle. 

Sensitiveness of the tip of the Kadicle to 
Moist Air. 

Sachs made the interesting discovery, a few years 
ago, that the radicles of many seedling plants bend 
towards an adjoining damp surface.* \Vc shall here 
endeavour to show that this peculiar form of sensitive- 
ness resides in their tips. The movement is directly 
the reverse of that excited by the irritants liitherto 
considered, which cause the growing part of the 

^ ^ Arbeiten dea Bot. Institut., in Wurzburg,* vol. i. 1872, p. 200. 
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radicle to bend away from the source of irritation. 
In our experiments we followed Sachs’ plan, and sieves 
with seeds germinating in damp sawdust were sus- 
pended so that the bottom was generally inclined at 
40° with the horizon. If the radicles had been acted 
on solely by geotropism, they would have grown out 
of the bottom of the sieve perpendicularly down- 
wards; but as they were attracted by the adjoining 
damp surface they bent towards it and were deflected 
50° from the perpendicular. For the sake of ascertain- 
ing whether the tip or the whole growing part of the 
radicle was sensitive to the moist air, a length of from 
1 to 2 mm. was coated in a certain number of cases 
with a mixture of olive-oil and lamp-black. This 
mixture was made in order to give consistence to the 
oil, so that a thick layer could be applied, which 
would exclude, at least to a large extent, the moist air, 
and would be easily visible. A greater number of 
experiments than those which were actually tried 
would have been necessary, had not it been clearly 
established that the tip of the radicle is the part which 
is sensitive to various other irritants. 

riiaseolus Tmdtiflorus , — Twenty-nine radicles, to which no- 
thing had been done, growing out of a sieve, were observed 
at the same time with those which had their tips greased, 
and for an equal length of time. Of the 29, 24 curved them- 
selves so as to come into close contact with the bottom of the* 
sieve. The place of chief curvature was generally at a distance 
of 5 or 6 mm. from the apex. Eight radicles had their tips 
greased for a length of 2 mm., and two others for a length of 
14 mm. ; they were kept at a temperature of 15°--16° C. After 
intervals of from 19 h. to 24 h. all Were still vertically or 
almost vertically dependent, for some of them had moved 
towards the adjoining damp surface by about 10°. They had 
therefore not been acted on, or only slightly acted on, by the 
damper air on one side, although the whole upper part was 
freely exposed. After 48 h. three of these radicles became 
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considerably curved towards the sieve ; and the absence of curva- 
ture in some of the others might perhaps be accounted for by 
their not having grown very well. But it should be observed 
that during the first 19 h. to 24 h. all grew well ; two of them 
having increased 2 and 3 mm. in length in 11 h. ; five others 
increased 5 to 8 mm. in 19 h. ; and two, which had been at first 
4 and 6 mm. in length, increased in 24 h. to 15 and 20 mm. 

The tips of 10 radicles, which likewise grew well, were coated 
with the grease for a length of only 1 mm., and now the result 
was somewliat different ; for of these 4 curved themselves to 
the sieve in from 21 h. to 24 h., whilst 6 did not do so. 
Five of the latter were observed for an additional day, and now 
all excepting one became curved to the sieve. 

The tips of 5 radicles were cauterised with nitrate of silver, 
and about 1 mm. in length was thus destroyed. They were 
observed for periods varying between 11 h. and 24 h., and were 
found to have grown well. One of them had curved until it 
came into contact with the sieve ; another was curving towards 
it ; whilst the remaining three were still vertically dependent. 
Of 7 not cauterised radicles observed at the same time, all had 
come into contact with the sieve. 

The tips of 11 radicles were protected by moistened gold- 
beaters* skin, which adheres closely, for a length varying from 
li to 2^ mm. After 22 h. to 24 h., 6 of these radicles were 
clearly bent towards or had come into contact with the sieve ; 
2 were slightly curved in this direction, and 3 not at all. All 
had grown well. Of 14 control specimens observed at the same 
time, all excepting one had closely apjjroachod the sieve. It 
appears from these cases that a cap of goldbeaters* skin checks, 
though only to a slight degree, the bending of the radicles to 
an adjoining damp surface. Whether an extremely thin sheet 
of this substance when moistened allows moisture from the air 
to i)ass through it, we do not know. One case indicated that 
the caps were sometimes more efficient than appears from the 
above results; for a radicle, which after 23 h. had only 
slightly approached the sieve, had its cap (1^ mm. in length) 
removed, and during the next 15.i h. it curved itself abruptly 
towards the source of moisture, the chief seat of curvature 
being at a distance of 2 to 3 mm. from the a]:>ex. 

Vma faha , — The tips of 13 radicles were coated with the 
grease for a length of 2 mm. ; and it should be remembered 
that with these radicles the seat of chief curvature is about 
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4 or 5 mm. from the apex. Four of them were examined after 
22 h., three after 26 h., and six after 36 h., and none had 
been attracted towards the damp lower surface of the sieve. 
In another trial 7 radicles were similarly treated, and 5 of them 
Btill pointed perpendicularly downwards after 11 h., whilst 

2 were a little curved towards the sieve ; by an accident they 
were not subsequently observed. In both these trials the 
radicles grew well ; 7 of them, which were at first from 4 to 
11 mm. in length, were after 11 h. between 7 and 16 mm. ; 

3 which were at first from 6 to 8 mm. after 26 h. were 11*5 
to 18 mm. in length ; and lastly, 4 radicles which were at first 

5 to 8 mm. after 46 h. were 18 to 23 mm. in length. The 
control or ungreased radicles were not invariably attracted 
towards the bottom of the sieve. But on one occasion 12 out of 
13, which wore observed for periods between 22 h. and 36 h., 
were thus attracted. On two other occasions taken together, 
38 out of 40 were similarly attracted. On another occasion 
only 7 out of 14 behaved in this manner, but after two more 
days the proportion of the curved increased to 17 out of 23. 
On a last occasion only 11 out of 20 were thus attracted. If 
we add up these numbers, we find that 78 out of 96 of the 
control specimens curved themselves towards the bottom of the 
sieve. Of the specimens with greased tips, 2 alone out of the 
20 (but 7 of these wore not observed for a sufficiently long 
time) thus curved themselves. We can, therefore, hardly doubt 
that the tip for a length of 2 mm. is the part which is sensitive 
to a moist atmosphere, and causes the upper part to bend 
towards its source. 

The tips of 15 radicles were cauterised with nitrate of silver, 
and they grew as well as those above described with greased 
tips. After an interval of 24 h., 9 of them were not at all 
curved towards the bottom of the sieve ; 2 were curved towards 
it at angles of 20° and 12° from their former vertical position, 
and 4 had come into close contact with it^ Thus the destruc- 
tion of the tip for a length of about 1 mm. prevented the curva- 
ture of the greater number of these radicles to the adjoining 
damp surface. Of 24 control specimens, 23 were bent to the 
sieve, and on a second occasion 15 out of 16 were similarly 
curved in a greater or less degree. These control trials are 
included in those given in the foregoing paragraph. 

Av&na mtiva, — The tips of 13 radicles, which projected 
between 2 and 4 mm. from the bottom qf the sieve, many of 
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them not quite perpendicularly downwards, were coated with 
the black grease for a length of from 1 to mm. The sieves 
were inclined at 30° with the horizon. The greater number of 
these radicles were examined after 22 h., and a few after 25 h., 
and within these intervals they had grown so quickly as to have 
nearly doubled their lengths. With the ungreased radicles the 
chief seat of curvature is at a distance of not less than between 
3*5 and 5*5 mm., and not more than between 7 and 10 mm. from 
the apex. Out of the 13 radicles with greased tips, 4 had not 
moved at all towards the sieve ; 6 were deflected towards it and 
from the perpendicular by angles varying between 10° and 35° ; 
and 3 had come into close contact with it. It appears, therefore, 
at first sight that greasing the tips of these radicles had checked 
but little their bending to the adjoining damp surface. But the 
inspection of the sieves on two occasions produced a widely 
different impression on the mind; for it was impossible to 
behold the radicles with the black greased tips projecting from 
the bottom, and all those with ungreased tips, at least 40 to 50 
in number, clinging closely to it, and feel any doubt that the 
greasing had produced a great eifect. On close examination 
only a single ungreased radicle could 1)6 found which had not 
become curved towards the sieve. It is probable that if the 
tips had been protected by grease for a length of 2 mm. instead 
of from 1 to Is mm., they would not have been affected by the 
moist air and none would have l)ecome curved. 

Triticum vulgare. — Analogous trials were made on 8 radicles 
of the common wiieat ; and greasing their tips produced much 
less effect than in the case of the oats. After 22 h., 5 of them 
had come into contact with the bottom of the sieve; 2 had 
moved towards it 10° and 15°, and one alone remained perpen«» 
dicular. Not one of the very numerous ungreased radicles 
failed to come into close contact with the sieve. These trials 
were made on Nov. 28th, when the temperature was only 4°*8 C. 
at 10 A.M. We shqjild hardly have thought this case worth 
notice, had it not been for the following circumstance. In the 
beginning of October, when the temperature was considerably 
higher, viz., 12° to 13° C., we found that only a few of the 
ungreased radicles became bent towards the sieve; and tliis 
indicates that sensitiveness to moisture in the air is increased 
by a low temperature, as we have seen with the radicles of 
Viua faha relatively to objects attached to their tips. But in 
the present instance it is possible that a difference in the dryness 
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of the air may have caused the diflferenoe in the results at the 
two periods. 

Finally, the facts just given with respect to Phaseolus 
multijlorus, Vicia faha^ and Avena sativa show, as it 
seems to us, that a layer of grease spread for a length 
of li to 2 mm, over the tip of the radicle, or the 
destruction of the tip by caustic, greatly lessens or 
quite annuls in the upper and exposed part the power 
of bending towards a neighbouring source of moisture. 
We should bear in mind that the part which bends 
most, lies at some little distance above the greased or 
cauterised tip ; and that the rapid growth of this part, 
proves that it has not been injured by the tips having 
been thus treated. In those cases in which the radicles 
with greased tips became curved, it is possible that the 
layer of grease was not sufficiently thick wholly to ex- 
clude moisture, or that a sufficient length was not thus 
protected, or, in the case of the caustic, not destroyed. 
When radicles with greased tips are left to grow for 
several days in damp air, the grease is drawn out into 
the finest reticulated threads and dots, with narrow 
portions of the surface left clean. Such portions 
would, it is probable, be able to absorb moisture, and 
thus we can account for several of the radicles with 
greased tips having become curved towards the sieve 
after an interval of one or two days. On the whole, 
we may infer that sensitiveness to a difference in the 
amount of moisture in the air on the two sides of a 
radicle resides in the tip, which transmits some influ- 
ence to the upper part, causing it to bend towards the 
source of moisture. Consequently, the movement is 
the reverse of that caused by objects attached to one 
side of the tip, or by a thin slice being cut off, or by 
being slightly cauterised. In a future chapter it 
will be shown that sensitiveness to the attraction of 
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gravity likewise resides in the tip ; so that it is the 
tip which excites the adjoining parts of a horizontally 
extended radicle to bend towards the centre of the 
earth. 

Secondary Radicles becoming vertically Geo- 
tropic BY the destruction OR INJURY OF THE 

Terminal Part of the Primary Radicle. 

Sachs has shown that the lateral or secondary 
radicles of the bean, and probably of other plants, are 
acted on by geotropism in so peculiar a manner, that 
they grow out horizontally or a little inclined down- 
wards ; and he has further shown* the interesting fact, 
that if the end of the primary radicle be cut off, one 
of the nearest secondary radhdes changes its nature 
and grows perjiendicularly downwards, thus replacing 
the primary radicle. We repeated this experiment, 
and planted beans with amputated radicles in friable 
peat, and saw' the result described by Sachs ; but 
generally two or three of the secondary radicles grew 
perpendicularly downwards. We also modified the 
experiment, by pinching young radicles a little way 
above their tips, between the arms of a U-shaped 
piece of thick leaden wire. The part pinched was 
thus flattened, and was afterwards prevented from 
growing thicker. Five radicles had their ends cut 
off, and served as controls or standards. Eight were 
pinched ; of these 2 were pinched too severely and 
their ends died and dropped off ; 2 were not pinched 
enough and were not sensibly affected ; the remaining 
4 were pinched sufficiently to check the growth of 
the terminal part, but did not appear otherwise injured. 
When the U-shaped wires were removed, after an 


♦ ‘ Arbeiteii Bot. Institut., WOrzburg/ Heft iv. 1874, p. 622. 
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interval of 15 days, the part beneath the wire was 
found to be very thin and easily broken, whilst the 
part above was thickened. Now in these four cases, 
one or more of the secondary radicles, arising from 
the thickened part just above the wire, had grown 
perpendicularly downwards. In the best case the 
primary radicle (the part below the wire being 1^ inch 
in length) was somewhat distorted, and was not half 
as long as three adjoining secondary radicles, which 
had grown vertically, or almost vertically, downwards. 
Some of these secondary radicles adhered together or 
had become confluent. We learn from these four cases 
that it is not necessary, in order that a secondary 
radicle should assume the nature of a primary one, 
that the latter should be actually amputated ; it is 
sufficient that the flow of sap into it should be 
checked, and consequently should be directed into the 
adjoining secondary radicles; for this seems to be 
the most obvious result of the primary radicle being 
pinched between the arms of a U-shaped wire. 

This change in the nature of secondary radicles is 
clearly analogous, as Sachs has remarked, to that 
which occurs with the shoots of trees, when the leading 
one is destroyed and is afterwards replaced by one or 
more of the lateral shoots ; for these now grow upright 
instead of sub-horizontally. But in this latter case 
the lateral shoots are rendered apogeotropic, whereas 
with radicles the lateral ones are rendered geotropic. 
We are naturally led to suspect thlit the same cause 
acts with shoots as with roots, namely, an increased flow 
of sap into the lateral ones. W5 made some trials with 
Abies communis and pectinata, by pinching with wire 
the leading and all the lateral shoots excepting one. 
But we believe that they were too old when experi- 
mented on ; and some were pinched too severely, and 
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some not enough. Only one case succeeded, namely, 
with the spruce-fir. The leading shoot was not killed, 
but its growth was checked; at its base there were 
three lateral shoots in a whorl, two of which were 
pinched, one being thus killed ; the third was left 
untouched. These lateral shoots, when operated on 
(July 14th) stood at an angle of 8° above the horizon ; 
by Sept, 8th the unpinched one had risen 35^ ; by 
Oct. 4th it had risen 46"", and by Jan. 26th 48°, and 
it had now" become a little curved inwards. Part 
of this rise of 48° may be attributed to ordinary 
growth, for the pinched shoot rose 12° within the same 
period. It thus follows that the unpinched shoot 
stood, on Jan. 26th, 56° above the horizon, or 34° 
from the vertical ; and it w'as thus obviously almost 
ready to replace the slowly growing, pinched, lead- 
ing shoot. Nevertheless, we feel some doubt about 
this experiment, for we have since observed with 
spruce-firs growing rather unhealthily, that the lateral 
shoots near the summit sometimes become highly 
inclined, whilst the leading shoot remains apparently 
sound. 

A widely diftereiit agency not rarely causes shoots 
which naturally would have grown out horizontally to 
grow’ up vertically. The lateral branches of the Silver 
Fir (A. pectinata) are often affected by a fungus, 
Mcidium datinum, which causes the branch to enlarge 
into an oval knob formed of hard wood, in one of 
which we counted 24 rings of growth. According to 
De Bary,* when the mycelium penetrates a bud be- 
ginning to elongate, the shoot developed from it 
grows vertically upwards. Such upright shoots after- 

* Sije his valuable article in are called in German “ Hexen- 

* Hot. Zeitung/ 1867, p. 257, on besen,** ur “ witch-brooms.” 
these monstrous growths, which 
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wards produce lateral and horizontal branches; and 
they then present a curious appearance, as if a young 
fir-tree had grown out of a ball of clay surrounding 
the branch. These upright shoots have manifestly 
changed their nature and become apogeotropic ; for if 
they had not been afiected by the -^Ecidium, they 
would have grown out horizontally like all the other 
twigs on the same branches. This change can hardly 
be due to an increased flow of sap into the part ; but 
the presence of the mycelium will have greatly dis- 
turbed its natural constitution. 

According to Mr. Meehan,* the stems of three 
species of Euphorbia and of Portulaea oleracea are 
normally prostrate or procumbent but when they 
are attacked by an ^cidium, they assume an erect 
habit.” Dr. Stahl informs us that he knows of several 
analogous cases ; and these seem to be closely related 
to that of the Abies. The rhizomes of Sparganinm 
ramosum grow out horizontally in the soil to a con- 
siderable length, or are diageotropic ; but F. Elfving 
found that when they were cultivated in water 
their tips turned upwards, and they became apogeo- 
tropic. The same result followed when the stem of the 
plant was bent until it cracked or was merely much 
bowed,t 

No explanation has hitherto been attempted of such 
cases as the foregoing, — namely, of secondary radicles 
growing vertically downwards, and of lateral shoots 
growing vertically upwards, after the amputation of 

* ‘ Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. Phila- viously observed (‘ Flora,’ 1878, 
delphia,* June 16th, 1874, and p, 324) that the underground 
July 23nl, 187;’). shoots of Tritioum repens bond 

t See F. Elfving’s interesting vertically up when the parts above 
paper in * Arlieiten Bot. lustitut., ground are removed, and when 
in Wurzburg,* vol. ii. 1880, p. 489. the rhizomes are kept partly im- 
Carl Kraus (Triesdorf) had pro- mersed in water. 
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the primary radicle or of the leading shoot. The 
following considerations give us, as we believe, the 
clue. Firstly, any cause which disturbs the con- 
stitution * is apt to induce reversion ; such as the 
crossing of two distinct races, or a change of con- 
ditions, as when domestic animals become feral. 
But the case which most concerns us, is the frequent 
appearance of peloric flowers on the summit of a stem, 
or in the centre of the inflorescence, — parts which, it is 
believed, receive the most sap ; for when an irregular 
flower becomes perfectly regular or peloric, this may 
be attributed, at least partly, to reversion to a primi- 
tive and normal type. Even the position of a seed at 
the end of the capsule sometimes gives to the seedling 
developed from it a tendency to revert. Secondly, 
reversions often occur by means of buds, independently 
of reproduction by seed ; so that a bud may revert to 
the character of a former state many bud-generations 
ago. In the case of animals, reversions may occur in 
the individual with advancing age. Thirdly and 
lastly, radicles when they first ju’otrude from the seed 
are always gcotropic, and plumules or shoots almost 
always apogeotropic. If then any cause, such as an 
increased flow of sap or the presence of mycelium, 
disturbs the constitution of a lateral shoot or of a 
secondary radicle, it is a])t to revert to its primordial 
state ; and it becomes either apogeotroj)ic or geotropic, 
as the case may be, and consequently grows either 
vertically upwardr; or downwards. It is indeed pos- 

♦ The facts on which the fol- xiv. On peloric flowers, chap, 

lowing conclusions are founded xiii, p. '62 ; and sec p. 3:J7 on their 

are given in ‘ The Variation of position on the plant. With 
Animals and Plants under Domes- respect to seeds, p. 340. On re- 

ticatioD,* 2nd edit, 1875. On the version by means of budis, p. 438, 

cautfos leading to reversion see chap. xi. vol. i. 
chap. xii. vol. ii. and p. 59, chap. 
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sible, or even probable, that this tendency to reversion 
may liave been increased, as it is manifestly of service 
to the plant. 


Summary of Chapter. 

A part or organ may be called sensitive, when its 
irritation excites movement in an adjoining part. Now 
it has been shown in this chapter, that the tip of the 
radicle of the bean is in this sense sensitive to the 
contact of any small object attached to one side by 
shellac or gum-w^ater ; also to a slight touch with dry 
caustic, and to a thin slice cut off one side. The 
radicles of the pea were tried with attached objects 
and caustic, both of which acted. With Phaseolus 
multijlorm the tip was hardly sensitive to small squares 
of attached card, but was sensitive to caustic and to 
slicing. The radicles of Tropajolum were highly sen- 
sitive to contact ; and so, as far as w^e could judge, 
were those of Gossypium herhaceum, and they were 
certainly sensitive to caustic. The tips of the radicles 
of Cucurbita ovifera were likewise highly sensitive to 
caustic, thougli only moderately so to contact. Ba- 
plianm sativus offered a somewhat doubtful case. 
With JEsculus the tips were quite indifferent to 
bodies attached to them, though sensitive to caustic. 
Those of Qiiercus robur and Zea mays were highly sen- 
sitive to contact, as were the radicles of the latter 
to caustic. In several of these cases the difference in 
sensitiveness of the tip to contact aj^d to caustic was, 
as we believe, merely apparent ; for with Gossypium, 
Raphanus, and Cucurbita, the tip was so fine and 
flexible that it was very diflicult to attach any object 
to one of its sides. With the radicles of u^sculus, 
the tips were not at all sensitive to small bodies 
attached to them; but it does not follow from this 
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fact that they would not have been sensitive to some- 
what greater continued pressure, if this could have 
been applied. 

The peculiar form of sensitiveness which we are 
here considering, is confined to the tip of the radicle 
for a length of from 1 mm. to 1 * 5 mm. When this 
part is irritated by contact with any object, by caustic, 
or by a thin slice being cut off, the uj^per adjoining 
part of the radicle, for a length of from 6 or 7 to 
even 12 mm., is excited to bend away from the side 
which has been irritated. Some influence must there- 
fore be transmitted from the tip along the radicle for 
this length. The curvature thus caused is generally 
symmetrical. The part which bends most apparently 
coincides with that of the most rapid growth. The 
tip and the basal jwt grow very slowly and they 
bend very little. 

Considering the widely separated position in the 
vegetable series of the several above-named genera, 
we may conclude that the ti})s of the radicles of all, or 
almost all, plants are similarly sensitive, and transmit 
an influence causing the upper part to bend. With 
respect to the tips of the secondary radicles, those of 
Vicia faba, Pisum sativum, and Zea mays were alone 
observed, and they were found similarly sensitive. 

In order that these movements should be properly 
displayed, it appears necessary that the radicles 
should grow at their normal rate. If subjected to a 
high temperature and made to grow rapidly, the 
tips seem either to lose their sensitiveness, or the 
upper part to lose the power of bending. So it 
appears to be if they grow very slowly from not being 
vigorous, or from being kept at too low a temperature ; 
also when they are forced to germinate in the middle 
of the winter. 
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* The curvature of the radicle sometimes occurs 
within from 6 to 8 hours after the tip has been irritated, 
and almost always within 24 h., excepting in the 
case of the massive radicles of JEsculus. The curva- 
ture often amounts to a rectangle, — ^that is, the ter- 
minal part bends upwards until the tip, which is but 
little curved, projects almost horizontally. Occa- 
sionally the tip, from the continued irritation of the 
attached object, continues to bend up until it forms a 
hook with the point directed towards the zenith, or 
a loop, or even a spire. After a time the radicle 
apparently becomes accustomed to the irritation, as 
occurs in the case of tendrils, for it again grows down- 
wards, although the bit of card or other object may 
remain attached to the tip. 

It is evident that a small object attached to the free 
point of a vertically suspended radicle can offer no 
mechanical resistance to its growth as a whole, for the 
object is carried downwards as the radicle elongates, 
or upwards as the radicle curves upwards. Nor can 
the growth of the tip itself be mechanically checked 
by an object attached to it by gum-water, which 
remains all the time perfectly soft. The weight of 
the object, though quite insignificant, is opposed 
to the upward curvature. We may therefore conclude 
that it is the irritation due to contact which excites 
the movement. The contact, however, must be pro- 
longed, for the tips of 15 radicles were rubbed for a 
short time, and this did not cause thefii to bend. Here 
then we have a case of specialised sensibility, like 
that of the glands of Drosera ; for these are ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the slightest pressure if prolonged, 
but not to two or three rough touches. 

When the tip of a radicle is lightly touched on one 
side with dry nitrate of silver, the injury caused is 
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very slight, and the adjoining upper part bends away 
from the cauterised point, with more certainty in most 
cases than from an object attached on one side. Here 
it obviously is not the mere touch, but the effect 
produced by the caustic, which induces the tip to 
transmit some influence to the adjoining part, causing 
it to bend away. If one side of the tip is badly 
injured or killed by the caustic, it ceases to grow, 
whilst the opposite side continues growing ; and the 
result is that the tip itself bends towards the injured 
side and often becomes completely hooked ; and it is 
remarkable that in this case the adjoining upper part 
does not bend. The stimulus is too powerful or the 
shock too great for the proper influence to be trans- 
mitted from the tip. We have strictly analogous cases 
with Drosera, Dionaea and Pinguicula, with which 
plants a too powerful stimulus does not excite the 
tentacles to become incurved, or the lobes to close, or 
the margin to be folded inwards. 

With respect to the degree of sensitiveness of the 
apex to contact under favourable conditions, we have 
seen that with Vicia faha a little square of writing-- 
paper affixed with shellac sufficed to cause move- 
ment; as did on one occasion a square of merely 
damped goldbeaters’ skin, but it acted very slowly. 
Short bits of moderately thick bristle (of which mea- 
surements have been given) affixed with gum-water 
acted in only three out of eleven trials, and beads of 
dried shellac uiider ^^th of a grain in weight acted 
only twice in nine cases; so that here we have 
nearly reached the minimum of necessary irrita- 
tion. The apex, therefore, is much less sensitive to 
pressure than the glands of Drosera, for these are 
affected by far thinner objects than bits of bristle, 
and by a very much less weight than ^J^th of a grain. 
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But the most interesting evidence of the delicate 
sensitiveness of the tip of the radicle, was afforded by 
its power of discriminating between equal-sized squares 
of card-like and very thin paper, when these were 
attached on opposite sides, as was observed with the 
radicles of the bean and oak. 

When radicles of the bean are extended horizon- 
tally with squares of card attached to the lower sides of 
their tips, the irritation thus caused was always con- 
quered by geotropism, which then acts under the most 
favourable conditions at right angles to the radicle. 
But when objects were attached to the radicles of any 
of the above-named genera, suspended vertically, the 
irritation conquered geotropism, which latter power 
at first acted obliquely on the radicle ; so that the 
immediate irritation from the attached object, aided 
by its after-effects, prevailed and caused the radicle 
to bend upwards, until sometimes the point was 
directed to the zenith. We must, however, assume 
that the after-effects of the irritation of the tip by an 
attached object come into play, only after movement 
has been excited. The tips of the radicles of the pea 
seem to be more sensitive to contact than those of the 
bean, for when they were extended horizontally with 
squares of card adhering to their lower sides, a most 
curious struggle occasionally arose, sometimes one 
and sometimes the other force prevailing, but ulti- 
mately geotropism was always victorious ; neverthe- 
less, in two instances the terminal -^art became so 
much curved upwards that loops were subsequently 
formed. With the pea, therefore, the irritation from 
an attached object, and from geotropism when acting 
at right angles to the radicle, are nearly balanced 
forces. Closely similar results were observed with the 
horizontally extended radicles of CucurUta ovifera^ 

o 2 
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when their tips were slightly cauterised on the lower 
side. 

Finally, the several co-ordinated movements by 
which radicles are enabled to perform their proper 
functions are admirably perfect. In whatever direc- 
tion the primary radicle first protrudes from the seed, 
geotropism guides it perpendicularly downwards ; and 
the capacity to be acted on by the attraction of 
gravity resides in the tip. But Sachs has proved* 
that the secondary radicles, or those emitted by the 
primary one, are acted on by geotropism in such a 
manner that they tend to bend only obliquely down- 
wards. If they had been acted on like the primary 
radicle, all the radicles would have penetrated the 
ground in a close bundle. We have seen that if 
the end of the primary radicle is cut off or in- 
jured, the adjoining secondary radicles become geo- 
tropic and grow vertically downwards. This power 
must often be of great service to the plant, when the 
primary radicle has been destroyed by the larvae of 
insects, burrowing animals, or any other accident. The 
tertiary radicles, or those emitted by the secondary 
ones, are not influenced, at least in the case of the 
bean, by geotropism ; so they grow out freely in all 
directions. From this manner of growth of the various 
kinds of radicles, they are distributed, together with 
their absorbent hairs, throughout the surrounding soil, 
as Sachs has remarked, in the most advantageous 
manner ; for the# whole soil is thus closely searched, 

Geotropism, as was shown in the last chapter, 
excites the primary radicle to bend downwards with 
very little force, quite insufficient to penetrate the 
ground. Such penetration is effected by the pointed 


* Arbeitea Bot. Institut., Wiirzbnrg,* Heft iv. 1874, pp. 605<-631. 
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apex (protected by the root-cap) being pressed down 
by the longitudinal expansion or growth of the ter- 
minal rigid portion, aided by its transverse expan- 
sion, both of which forces act powerfully. It is, 
however, indispensable that the seeds should be at 
first held down in some manner. When they lie 
on the bare surface they are held down by the attach- 
ment of the root-hairs to any adjoining objects ; and 
this apparently is effected by the conversion of 
their outer surfaces into a cement. But many seeds 
get covered up by various accidents, or they fall into 
crevices or holes. With some seeds their own weight 
suffices. 

The circumnutating movement of the terminal grow- 
ing part both of the primary and secondary radicles 
is so feeble that it can aid tliem very little in j^ene- 
trating the ground, excepting when the superficial 
layer is very soft and damp. But it must aid them 
materially when they happen to break obliquely into 
cracks, or into burrows made by earth-worms or larvm. 
This movement, moreover, combined with the sen- 
sitiveness of the tip to contact, can hardly fail to be 
of the highest importance; for as the tip is always 
endeavouring to bend to all sides it will press on all 
sides, and will thus be able to discriminate between 
the harder and softer adjoining surfaces, in the same 
manner as it discriminated between the attached 
squares of card-like and thin paper. Consequently it 
will tend to bend from the harder soil, and will thus 
follow the lines of least resistance. So it will be if it 
meets with a stone or the root of another plant in the 
soil, as must incessantly occur. If the tip were not 
sensitive, and if it did not excite the upper part of the 
root to bend away, whenever it encountered at right 
angles some obstacle in the ground, it would be liable 
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to be doubled up into a contorted mass. But we have 
seen with radicles growing down inclined plates of 
glass, that as soon* as the tip merely touched a slip of 
wood cemented across the plate, the whole terminal 
growing part curved away, so that the tip soon stood 
at right angles to its former direction; and thus it 
would be with an obstacle encountered in the ground, 
as far as the pressure of the surrounding soil would 
permit. We can also understand why thick and strong 
radicles, like those of JEsculus, should be endowed 
with less sensitiveness than more delicate ones ; for 
the former would be able by the force of their growth 
to overcome any slight obstacle. 

After a radicle, which has been deflected by some 
stone or root from its natural downward course, 
reaches the edge of the obstacle, geotropism will direct 
it to grow again straight downward ; but we know that 
geotropism acts with very little force, and here another 
excellent adaptation, as Sachs has remarked,* comes 
into play. For the upper part of the radicle, a little 
above the apex, is, as we have seen, likewise sensitive ; 
and this sensitiveness causes the radicle to bend like a 
tendril towards the touching object, so that as it rubs 
over the edge of an obstacle, it will bend downwards ; 
and the curvature thus induced is abrupt, in which 
respect it differs from that caused by the irritation of 
one side of the tip. This downward bending coincides 
with that due to geotropism, and both will cause the 
root to resume its original course. 

As radicles perceive an excess of moisture in the air 
on one side and bend towards this side, we may infer 
that they will act in the same manner with respect to 
moisture in the earth. The sensitiveness to moisture 


* ^ Arbeiften Bot. Insi, Wiirzbtirg,* Heft iii. p. 456. 
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resides in the tip, which determines the bending of 
the upper part. This capacity perhaps partly accounts 
for the extent to which drain-pipes often become 
choked with roots. 

Considering the several facts given in this chapter, 
we see that the course followed by a root through 
the soil is governed by extraordinarily complex and 
diversified agencies, — by geotropism acting in a 
different manner on the primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary radicles, — by sensitiveness to contact, different in 
kind in the apex and in the part immediately above 
the apex, and apparently by sensitiveness to the 
varying dampness of different parts of the soil. 
These several stimuli to movement are all more 
powerful than geotropism, when this acts obliquely 
on a radicle, which has been deflected from its perpen- 
dicular downward course. The roots, moreover, of 
most plants are excited by light to bend either to or 
from it ; but as roots are not naturally exposed to the 
light it is doubtful whether this sensitiveness, which is 
perhapa only the indirect result of the radicles being 
highly sensitive to other stimuli, is of any service to 
the plant. The direction which the apex takes at each 
successive period of the growth of a root, ultimately 
determines its whole course; it is therefore highly 
important Uat the apex should pursue from the first 
the most adrantageous direction ; and we can thus 
understand vhy sensitiveness to geotropism, to contact 
and to moistuie, all reside in the tip,€ind why the tip 
determines thi upper growing part to bend either 
from or to the exciting cause. A radicle may be 
compared with ^ burrowing animal such as a mole, 
which wishes to i5)enetrate perpendicularly down into 
the ground. Byy^ontinually moving his head from 
side to side, or cir^mnutating, he will feel any stone 
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or other obstacle, as well as any difference in tie 
hardness of the soil, and he will turn from that side ; 
if the earth is damper on one than on the other side 
he will turn thitherward as a better hunting-ground. 
Nevertheless, after each interruption, guided by the 
sense of gravity, he will be able to recover his down- 
ward course and to burrow to a greater depth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Oircumnetating Movements op the several parts op 
Mature Plants. 

Circumnutation of stems : concluding remarks on— Oircumnutation of 
stolons : aid thus aiForded in winding amongst the stems of sur- 
rounding plants — Circumnutation of flower-stems — Circumnutation 
of Dicotyledonous leaves — Singular oscillatory movement of leaves 
of Dionaaa— Leaves of Cannabis sink at night — Leaves of Gymno- 
sperms — Of Monocotyledons — Cryptogams — Concluding remarks 
on the circumnutation of leaves : generally rise in the evening and 
sink in the morning. 

We have seen in the first chapter that the stems of all 
seedlings, whether hypocotyls or epicotyls, as well as 
the cotyledons and the radicles, are continually cir- 
cumnutating — that is, they grow first on one side and 
then on another, such growth being probably preceded 
by increased turgescence of the cells. As it was 
unlikely that plants should change their manner of 
growth with advancing age, it seemed probable that 
the various organs of all plants at all ages, as long as 
they continued to grow, would be found to circum- 
nutate, though perhaps to an extremely small extent. 
As it was important for us to discover whether this 
was the case, we determined to observe carefully a 
certain number of plants which we?e growing vigor- 
ously, and which were not known to move in any 
manner. We commenced wi^ stems. Observations 
of this kind are tedious, and it appeared to us that it 
would be suflBcient to observe the stems in about a 
score of genera, belonging to widely distinct families 
and inhabitants of various countries. Several plants 
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were selected which, from being woody, or for other 
reasons, seemed the least likely to circumnutate. The 
observations and the diagrams were made in the 
manner described in the Introduction. Plants in pots 
were subjected to a proper temperature, and whilst 
being observed, were kept either in darkness or were 
feebly illuminated from above. They are arranged 
in the order adopted by Hooker in Le Maout and 
Decaisne’s ‘ System of Botany.’ The number of the 
family to which each genus belongs is appended, as 
this serves to show the place of each in the series. 

(1.) Iheris umhellata (Crucifcrse, Fam. 14). — The movement of 
the stem of a young plant, 4 inches in height, consisting of 
four internodes (the hypocotyl included) besides a large bud 


Fig. 70, 



Iberis umhellata: circumnutation of stem of young plant, traced from 
8.30 A.M. Sept. 13th to same hour on following morning. Distance of 
summit of stem beneath the horizontal glass 7*6 inches. Diagram 
reduced to half of original size. Movement as here shown magnified 
between 4 and 5 times. 

on the summit, was traced, as here shown, during 24 h. 
{Kg. 70). As far as we could judge the uppermost inch alone 
of the stem circumilutated, and this in a simple manner. The 
movement was slow, and the rate very unequal at different 
times. In part of its course an irregular ellipse, or rather 
triangle, was completed in 6 h. 30 m. 

(2.) Bras$ica deracea (Cruciferce). — A very young plant, bearing 
three leaves, of which the longest was only three-quarters of an 
inch in length, was placed under a microscope, famished with 
an eye-piece microipeter, and the tip of the largest leaf was 
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fotmd to be in constant movement. It crossed five divisions of 
the micrometer, that is, xJxjth of an inch, in 6 hl 20 s. There 
could hardly be a doubt that it was the stem which chiefly 
moved, for the tip did not get quickly out of focus ; and this 
would have occurred had the movement been confined to the 
leaf, which moves up or down in nearly the same vertical plane. 

(3.) Linum usitatissimum (LinesB, Fam. 89). — The stems of this 
plant, shortly before the flowering period, are stated by Fritz 
Muller ('Jenaische Zeitschrift,’ B. v. p. 137) to revolve, or 
circumnutate. 

(4.) Pelargonium zonale (Gcraniacese, Fam. 47). — A. young 
plant, inches in height, was observed in the usual manner ; 
but, in order to see the bead at the end of the glass filament 

Fig. 71. 

i0r20p.nu0% ^ 



Pclargomum zonale: circumnutation of stem of young plant, feebly illu- 
minated from above. Movement of bead magnified about 11 times ; 
traced on a horizontal glass from noon on March 9th to 8 a.m. on 
the 11th. 

and at the same time the mark beneath, it was necessary to cut 
off three leaves on one side. We do not know whether it was 
owing to this cause, or to the plant having previously become 
bent to one side through heliotropism, but from the morning of 
the 7th of March to 10,30 p.m. on the 8th, the stem moved 
a considerable distance in a zigzag line in the same general 
direction. During the night of the 8th it moved to some 
distance at right angles to its former course, and next morning 
(9th) stood for a time almost still. At noSn on the 9th a new 
tracing was begun (see Fig. 71), which was continued till 8 a.m. 
on the 11th. Between noon on the 9th and 5 p.m. on the 10th 
(i,e. in the course of 29 h.), the stem described a circle. This 
plant therefore circumnutates, but at a very slow rate, and to a 
small extent. 

(5.) TtopasoHum rmjus (?) (dwarfed var. called Tom Thumb); 
(Geraniaoem, Fam. 47).-~The species of this genus dimb by the 
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aid of Hieir sensitiTO petioles, but some of them also twine 
round supports; but even these latter species do not begin to 
circumnutate in a conspicuous manner whilst young. The 

Fig. 72. 



^ 

TropcBolum majus (?) : circumnutation of stem of young plant, traced on a 
horizontal glass from 9 a.m. Dec. 26th to 10 a.m. on 27th. Movement 
of bead magnified about 5 times, and here reduced to half of original 
scale. 


variety here treated of has a rather thick stem, and is so dwarf 
that apparently it does not climb in any manner. We there- 
fore wished to ascertain whether the stem of a young plant, 


Fig. 73. 



Trifolium resupinatum t circumnutation of 
stem, traced on vertical glass from 9.30 
A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Nov. 3rd. Tracing not 
greatly magni6ed, reduced to half of 
original size. Plant feebly illuminated 
from above. 


consisting of two in- 
ternodes, together 3*2 
inches in height, cir- 
cumnntatcd. It was 
observed during 25 h., 
and we see in Fig. 72 
that the stem moved in 
a zigzag course, indicat- 
ing circumnutation. 

(6.) Trifolium reswpf- 
natum (Leguminosm, 
Fam. 75). — When we 
treat of the sleep of 
plants, wo shall see that 
the stems in several 
Leguminous genera, for 
instance, those of Hedy- 
sarum. Mimosa, Meli- 
lotus, &c., which are not 
climbers, circumnutate 
in aoonspicuousmanner. 


We will here give only a single instance (Fig. 73), showing 
the dieumnutation of the stem of a large plant of a clover, 


Trifdium restq^inatum. In the course of 7 h. the stem changed 
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ife ootirse greatly eight times and completed three irregular 
circles or ellipses. It therefore circumnutated rapidly. Some 
of the lines run at right angles to one another. 



Enhus (hybrid) : circumnutation of stem, traced on horizontal glass, from 
4 P.M. March 14th to 8.30 a.m. 16th. Tracing much magnified, re- 
duced to half of original size. Plant illuminated feebly from above. 

(7.) Bubm idcem (hybrid) (Bosacese, Pam. 76). — As we hap- 
pened to have a young plant, 11 inches 75 , 

in height and growing vigorously, 
which had been raised from a cross 
between the raspberry (Ruhis idceus) 
and a North American Bubus, it was 
observed in the usual manner. During 
the morning of March 14th the stem 
almost completed a circle, and then 
moved far to the right. At 4 p.m. it 
reversed its course, and now a fresh 
tracing was begun, wliich was con- 
tinued during 40s h,, and is given in 
Pig. 74. We here have well-marked 
circumnutation. 

(8.) DeiUzia gracilis (Saxifragefe, 

Pam. 77 ). — A shoot on a bush about 
18 inches in height was ol>served. The 
W changed its course greatly eleven circumnu- 

times in the course of 10 h. 30 m. tation of stem, kept in 

(Pig. 75), and there could be no darkness, traced on hori- 

doubt about the circumnutation of the ooVl? 

i A.M. to 7 P.M. March 20th, 

seem. Movement of bead origin- 

(9.) Fuchsia (greenhouse var., with ally magnified about 20 
large flowers, probably a hybrid) (Ona- times, here reduced to 
grariess, Pam. 100).— A young plant, scale. 

16 inches in height, was observed during nearly 48 h. The 
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acoampanying figure (Fig. 76) gives the necessary particulars, 
and shows that the stem circumnutated, though rather 
slowly. 


Fig. 76. 



Fuchspi (garden var.) : circumnutation of stem, kept in darkness, traced on 
horizontal glass, from 8.30 A.M. to 7 p.m. March 20th. Movement of 
bead originally magnihed about 40 times, here reduced to half scale. 

(10.) Ccreus spfciocissimvs (garden var., sometimes called 
Phyllocactus multiflorus) (Cactem, Fam. 109). — This plant, 
which was growing vigorously from having been removed a 
few days before from the greenhouse to the hot-house, was 
observed with especial interest, as it seemed so little probable 
that the stem would circunmutate. The branches are flat, or 
flabelliform; but some of them are triangular in section, with 
the three sides hollowed out. A branch of this latter shape, 
9 inches in length and IMn diameter, was chosen for observa- 
tion, as less likely to circunmutate than a flabelliform branch. 
The movement of the bead at the end of the glass filament, 
affixed to the sunoinit of the ‘branch, was traced (A, Fig. 77) 
from 9.23 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on Nov. 23rd, during which time it 
changed its course greatly six times. On the 24th another 
tracing was made (see B), and the bead on this day changed its 
course oftener, making in 8 h. what may l)e considered as four 
ellipses, with their longer axes differently directed. The position 
of the stem and its commencing course on the following 
morning are likewise shown. There can be no doubt that this 
branch, though appearing quite rigid, circumnutated; but the 
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extreme amount of movement during the time ^ras very email, 
probably rather less than the ^th of an inch. 


Fig. 77. 



(krevbs speciocissimus : circumnutation of stem, illuminated from above, 
traced on a horizontal glass, in A from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.m. on Nov. 
23rd ; and in B from 8.30 a.m. on the 24th to 8 A.M. on the 26th, 

, Movement of the bead in B magnitied about 38 times, 

(11.) Hedera helix (Araliaceffi, Fam. 114).— -The stem is known 
to be apheliotropio, and several seedlings growing in a pot in 
the greenhouse became bent in the middle of the summer at 
right angles from the light. On Sept. 2nd some of these stems 
were tied up so as to stand vertically, and were placed before 
a north-east window; but to our surprise they were now 
decidedly heliotropic, for during 4 days Hhey curved them- 
selves towards the light, and their course being traced on a 
horizontal glass, was strongly zigzag. During the 6 succeed- 
ing days they circumnutated over the same small space at a 
slow rate, but there could be no doubt about their circumnuta- 
tion. The plants were kept exactly in the same place before the 
window, and after an interval of 15 days the stems were 
again observed during 2 days and their movements traced, and 
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they were foimd to be still oirctunmitatmg, but on a yet smalto 
scale. 

(12.) Gazania ringens (CompositcB, Fam. 122).— The circum- 
nntation of the stem of a young plant, 7 inches in height, as 
measured to the tip of the highest leaf, was traced during 
33 h., and is shown in the accompanying figure (Fig. 78). Two 


Fig. 78. 



Gazania ringens: circumnutation of stem traced from 9 a.m. March 2l8t 
to 6 p.M. on 22nd ; plant kept in darkness. Movement of head at the 
close of the observations magnified 34 times, here reduced to half the 
original scale. 

main lines may be observed running at nearly right angles to 
two other main lines; but these are interrupted by small 
loops. 

(13.) Azalea Indica (Ericinese, Fam. 128). — A bush 21 inches 
in height was selected for observation, and the circumnutation 
of its leading shoot was traced during 26 h. 40 m., as shown 
in the following figure (Fig. 79). 

(14.) Plumbago Cayenne (PlumbaginetB, Fam. 134). — A small 
lateral branch which projected from a tall freely growing bush, 
at an angle of 35°j.above the horizon, was selected for obser- 
vation. For the first 11 h. it moved to a considerable distance 
in a nearly straight line to one side, owing probably to its 
having been previously deflected by the light whilst standing in 
the greenhouse. At 7.20 p.m. on March 7th a fresh tracing was 
begun and continued for the next 43 h. 40 m. (sec Fig. 80). 
During the first 2 h. it followed nearly the same direction as 
before, and then changed it a little; during the night it 
moved at nearly right angles to its previous course. Next 
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djy (8tli) it jsigzagged greatly, and on the 9th moTed irregti- 
larly round and round a small circular space. By 3 r,M. on 
the 9th the figure had become so complicated that no more dots 
could be made ; but the shoot continued during the evening of 
the 9th, the whole of the 10th, and the morning of the 11th to 


Fig. 79. 



Azalea Indica : circumnutation 
of stem, illuminated from 
above, traced on horizontal 
glass, from 9.30 a.m. March 
9th to 12.10 P.M. on the lOth. 
But on the morning of the 
10th only four dots were 
made between 8.30 a.m. 
and 12.10 p.m., both hours 
included, so that the circum- 
nutation is not fairly repre- 
sented in this part of the 
diagi*am. Movement of the 
bead here magnified about 
30 times. 


Fig. 80. 



Plumbago Capensis : circumnu- 
tation of tip of a lateral 
branch, traced on horizontal 
glass, from 7.20 P.M. on 
Slarch 7th to 3 P.M. on the 
9th. Movement of bead 
magnified 13 times. Plant 
feebly . illuminated from 
above. 


circumnutate over the same small si)aoe, which was only about 
the ^^th of an inch (*97 mm.) in diameter. Although this 
branch circumnutated to a very small extent, yet it changed its 
course frequently. The movements ought to have been more 
magnified. 

(15.) Aloysia citnodora (VerbenacesB, Fam. 173). — The follow- 
ing figure (Fig. 81) gives the movements of a shoot during 

P 
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31 h, 40 m., and shows that it circnmnntated. The bosh was 
15 inches in height. 



Aloysta citriodora: circumnutation of stem, traced from 8.20 a.m. on March 
22nd to 4 P.M. on 23rd. Plant kept in darkness. Movement magnified 
about 40 times. 

(16.) Verbena melindres (?)(a scarlet-flowered herbaceous var.) 
(Verbenaceffi). — A shoot 8 inches in height had been laid hori- 
zontally, for the sake of observing its apogeotropism, and the 
terminal portion had grown vertically upwards for a length of 
U inch. A glass fllament, with a bead at the end, was fixed 


Fig. 82. 



upright to the tip, and its movements were traced during 
41 h. 30 m. on a vertical glass (Fig. 82). Under these circum- 
stances the lateral movements were chiefly shown; but as the 
lines from side to side are not on the same level, the shoot 
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must have moTed in a plane at right angles to that of the lateral 
movement, that is, it must have circumnutated. On the next day 
(6th) the shoot moved in the course of 16 h. four times to the right, 
and four times to the left ; and this apparently represents the 
formation of four ellipses, so that each was completed in 4 h. 

(17.) Ceratophyllum demersum (CeratophyllesB, Earn. 220). — ^An 
interesting account of the movements of the stem of this water- 
plant has been published by M. E. Rodier.* The movements are 
confined to the young internodes, becoming less and less lower 
down the stem ; and they are extraordinary from their amplitude. 
The stems sometimes moved through an angle of above 200® in 
6 h., and in one instance through 220® in 3 h. They generally 
bent from right to left in the morning, and in an opposite direc- 
tion in the afternoon ; but the movement was sometimes tempo- 
rarily reversed or quite arrested. It was not affected by light. 
It does not appear that M. Rodier made any diagram on a hori- 
zontal plane representing the actual course pursued by the 
apex, but he speaks of the "branches executing roimd their 
axes of growth a movement of torsion.” From the particulars 
above given, and remembering in the case of twining plants and 
of tendrils, how difficult it is not to mistake their bending to all 
points of the compass for true torsion, we are led to believe that 
the stems of this Ceratophyllum circumnutate, probably in the 
shape of narrow ellipses, each completed in about 26 h. The 
following statement, however, seems to indicate something 
different from ordinary circumnutation, but we cannot fully 
understand it. M. Rodier says : " 11 est alors facile de voir que 
le mouvement de flexion se produit d*ahord dans les m^rithalles 
superieurs, qu*il se propage ensuite^ en s'amoindrissant du haut 
en bas; tandis quau contraire le mouvement de redressement 
commence par la partie inferieure pour se terminer k la partio 
BUperieure qui, quelquefois, peu de temps avant de se relever 
tout a fait, forme avec Taxe un angle tres aigu.” 

(18.) Goniftrce, — Br. Maxwell Masters state^ (‘‘Journal Linn. 
Soc.,' Bee. 2nd, 1879) that the leading shoots of many Coniferae 
during the season of their active growth exhibit very remark- 
able movements of revolving nutatioB, that is, they circumnu- 
tate. We may feel sure that the lateral shoots whilst growing 
would exhibit the same movement if carefully observed. 

* ‘Comptes Rendus/ April 30th, 1877. Also a second notice 
published separately in Bourdeaux, Nov. 12th, 1877. 

P 2 
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(19.) LUium auratum (Fam. Liliaoeae).— The ciioamirot^cm 



LUium auratum: circumnutation of a stem in darkness, traced on a horizontal 
glass, from 8 a.m. on March 14th to 8.35 a.m. on 16th. But it should 
noted that our observations were interrupted between 6 p.m. on the 
14th and 12.15 p.m. on 15th, and the movements during this interval 
of 18 h. 15 m. are represented by a long broken line. Diagram reduced 
to half original scale. 

of the Btem of a plant 24 inches in height is represented in the 
above figure (Fig. 83). 



Cyperus altemifolius: circumnutation of stem, illuminated from above, 
traced on horizontal glass, from 9.45 a.h. March 9th to 9 P.M. on 10th. 
The stem grew so rapidly whilst being observed, that it was not possible 
to estimate how much its movements were magnified in the tracing. 

(20.) Cyperus aliernifolius (Fam. Cyperace®.)— A glass 
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filament, with a bead at the end, was fixed across the summit 
of a young stem 10 inches in height, close beneath the crown of 
elongated leaves. On March 8th, between 12.20 and 7.20 p.m., 
the stem described an ellipse, open at one end. On the follow- 
ing day a new tracing was begun (Fig. 84), which plainly shows 
that the stem completed three irregular figures in the course of 
35 h. 15 m. 

Concluding Memarhs on the Circumnutation of Stems . — 
Any one who will inspect the diagrams now given, and 
will bear in mind the widely separated position of the 
plants described in the series, — remembering that we 
have good grounds for the belief that the hypocotyls 
and epicotyls of all seedlings circumnutate, — not 
forgetting the number of plants distributed in the 
most distinct families which climb by a similar move- 
ment, — will probably admit that the growing stems 
of all plants, if carefully observed, would be found 
to circumnutate to a greater or less extent. When 
we treat of the sleep and other movements of plants, 
many other cases of circumnutating stems will be 
incidentally given. In looking at the diagrams, we 
should remember that the stems were always growing, 
so that in each case the circumnutating apex as it 
rose will have described a spire of some kind. The 
dots were made on the glasses generally at intervals 
of an hour, or hour and a half, and were then joined 
by straight lines. If they had been made at intervals 
of 2 or 3 minutes, the lines would have been more 
curvilinear, as in the case of the tracks left on the 
smoked glass-plates by the tips of the circumnutating 
radicles of seedling plants. The diagrams generally 
approach in form to a succession of more or less 
ifregular ellipses or ovals, with their longer axes 
directed to different points of the compass during the 
same day or on succeeding days. The stems there- 
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fore, sooner or later, bend to all sides; but after a 
stem has bent in any one direction, it commonly 
bends back at first in nearly, though not quite, the 
opposite direction ; and this gives the tendency to 
the formation of ellipses, which are generally narrow, 
but not so narrow as those described by stolons and 
leaves. On the other hand, the figures sometimes 
approach in shape to circles. Whatever the figure 
may be, the course pursued is often interrupted by 
zigzags, small triangles, loops, or ellipses. A stem 
may describe a single large ellipse one day, and 
two on the next. With diiBferent plants the com- 
plexity, rate, and amount of movement differ 
much. The stems, for instance, of Iberis and Azalea 
described only a single large ellipse in 24 h. ; 
whereas those of the Deutzia made four or five deep 
zigzags or narrow ellipses in llj h., and those of the 
Trifolium three triangular or quadrilateral figures 
in 7 h. 

CiRCUMNUTATION OF StOLONS OR EuNNERS. 

Stolons consist of much elongated, flexible branches, 
which run along the surface of the ground and form 
roots at a distance from the parent-plant. They are 
therefore of the same homological nature as stems; 
and the three following cases may be added to the 
twenty previously given cases. 

Frofjaria (cultf/ated garden var.) : Eosacece . — A plant growing 
in a pot had emitted a long stolon ; this was supported by a 
stick, BO that it projected for the length of several inches hori- 
zontally. A glass filament bearing two minute triangles of 
paper was affixed to the terminal bud, which was a little up- 
turned ; and its movements were traced during 21 h., as shpwn 
in Fig. 85. In the course of the first 12 h. it moved twice up 
and twice down in somewhat zigzag lines, and no doubt tra- 
velled in the same manner during the night. On the following 
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moruing after an interval of 20 h. the apex stood a little higher 
than it did at first, and this shows that the stolon had not been 


Fig. 85 



Fragaria : circumnutation of stolon, kept in darkness, traced on vertical 
glass, from 10.45 A.M. May 18th to 7.45 A.M. on 19th. 

acted on within this time by geotropism;* nor had its own 
weight caused it to bend downwards. 

On the following morning (19th) the glass filament was 
detached and refixed close behind the bud, as it appeared pos- 
sible that the circumnutation of the terminal bud and of the 
adjoining part of the stolon might be different. The movement 
was now traced during two consecutive days (Fig. 86). During 
the first day the filament travelled in the course of 14 h. 30 m. 
five times up and four times down, besides Iwme lateral move- 
ment. On the 20th the course was even more complicated, and 
can hardly be followed in the figure ; but the filament moved in 
16 h. at least five times up and five limes down, with very little 


* Dr. A. B. Frank states (* Die acted on by geotropism, but only 
Naturliobe wagerechte Richtung after a considerable interval of 
vCn Pflanzentheilen,* 1870, p. 20) time, 
that the stolons of this plant are 
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lateral deflection. The flrst and last dots made on this second 
day, viz., at 7 a.m. and 11 p.m., were close together, showing 
that the stolon had not fallen or risen. Nevertheless, by com- 
paring its position on 
the morning of the 19th 
and 21st, it is obvious 
that the stolon had sunk ; 
and this may be attri- 
buted to slow bending 
down either from its own 
weight or from geotro- 
pism. 

During a part of the 20th 
an orthogonal tracing was 
made by applying a cube 
of wood to the vertical 
glass and bringing the 
apex of the stolon at suc- 
cessive periods into a line 
with one edge; a dot 
being made each time on 
the glass. This tracing 
therefore represented very 
nearly the actual amount 
of movement of the apex ; 
and in the course of 9 h. 
the distance of the ex- 
treme dots from one an- 
other was *45 inch. By 
the same method it was 
ascertained that the apex 
moved between 7 a.m. on 
the 20th and 8 a.m. on/the 
Frafjaria : circumnuta&iioii of the same stolon 21st a distance of *82 inch, 
as in the last figure, observed in the same ^ younger and shorter 

stolon was supported so 
that it projected at about 
45° above the horizon, and its movement was traced by the 
same orthogonal method. On the first day the apex soon 
rose above the field of vision. By the next morning it had 
sunk, and the course pursued was now traced during 14 h. 
80 m. (Fig. 87). The amount of movement was almost the same, 



Ta,m.£€r 



manner, and traced from 8 a.m. May 19th 
to 8 A.M. 2l8t. 
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&om side to side as tip and down ; and differed in this respect 
remarkably from the movement in the previous cases. During 
the latter part of the day, viz., between 3 and 10,30 p.m., the 


Fig. 87. 



Fragaria: circumnutation of another and younger stolon, traced from 
8 A,M. to 10.30 P.M. Figure reduced to one-half of original scale. 


actual distance travelled by the apex amounted to 1*15 inch ; 
and in the course of the whole day to at least 2*67 inches. This 
is an amount of movement almost comparable with that of 
some climbing plants. The same stolon was observed on the 
following day, and now it moved in a somewhat less complex 
manner, in a plane not far from vertical. The extreme amount 
of actual movement was 1*55 inch in one direction, and *6 inch 
in another direction at right angles. During neither of these 
days did the stolon bend downwards through geotropism or its 
own weight. 

Four stolons still attached to the plant were laid on damp 
sand in the back of a room, with their tips facing the north-east 
windows. They were thus placed because De Vries says * that 
they are apheliotropic when exposed ^ the light of the sun ; but 
we could not perceive any effect from the above feeble degree of 
illumination. We may add that on another occasion, late in the 
summer, some stolons, placed upright before a south-west window 


♦ ‘ Arbeiten Bot. Inst., Wurzburg,* 1872, p. 484. 
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on a cloudy day, became distinctly curved towards the light, ani 
were therefore heliotropic. Close in front of the tips of the 
prostrate stolons, a crowd of very thin sticks and the dried 
haulms of grasses were driven into the sand, to represent the 
crowded stems of surrounding plants in a state of nature. This 
was done for the sake of observing how the growing stolons 
would pass through them. They did so easily in the course of 
6 days, and their circumnutation apparently facilitated their 
passage. When the tips encountered sticks so close together 
that they could not pass between them, they rose up and passed 
over them. The sticks and haulms were removed after the 
passage of the four stolons, two of which were found to have 
assumed a permanently sinuous shape, and two were still 
straight. But to this subject we shall recur under Saxifraga. 

Saxifraga sarmentosa (Saxifrageae). — A plant in a suspended 
pot had emitted long branched stolons, whicli depended like 


Fig. 88. 



Saxifraga sarmentosa: circumnutation of an inclined stolon, traced in 
darkness on a horizontal glass, from 7.45 A.M. April 18th to 9 A.M. on 
19th. Movement of end of stolon magnified 2*2 times. 

threads on all sides.j^ Two were tied up so as to stand vertically, 
and their upper ends became gradually bent downwards, but so 
slowly in the course of several days, that the bending was pro- 
bably due to their weight and not to geotropism. A glass fila- 
ment with little triangles of paper was fixed to the end of one of 
these stolons, which was 17i inches in length, and had already 
become much bent down, but still projected at a considerable 
angle above the horizon. It moved only slightly three times 
from side to side and then upwards; on the following day 
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the movement was even less. As this stolon was so long we 
thought that its growth was nearly completed, so we tried 
another which was thicker and shorter, viz., lOi inches in length. 
It moved greatly, chiefly upwards, and changed its course five 
times in the course of the day. During the night it curved so 
much upwards in opposition to gravity, that the movement 
could no longer be traced on the vertical glass, and a horizontal 
one had to be used. The movement was followed during the 
next 25 h., as shown in Fig. 88. Three irregular ellipses, with 
their longer axes somewhat differently directed, were almost 
comifleted in the first 15 h. The extreme actual amount of 
movement of the tip during the 25 h. was *75 inch. 

Several stolons were laid on a flat surface of damp sand, in the 
same manner as with those of the strawberry. The friction of 
the sand did not interfere with their circumnutation ; nor could 
we detect any evidence of their being sensitive to contact. In 
order to see how in a state of nature they would act, when 
encountering a stone or other obstacle on the ground, short 
pieces of smoked glass, an inch in height, were stuck upright 
into the sand in front of two thin lateral branches. Their tips 
scratched the smoked surface in various directions; one made 
three upward and two downward lines, besides a nearly hori- 
zontal one; the other curled quite away from the glass; but 
ultimately both surmounted the glass and pursued their original 
course. The apex of a third thick stolon swept up the glass in a 
curved line, recoiled and again came into contact with it ; it then 
moved to the right, and after ascending, descended vertically ; 
ultimately it passed round one end of the glass instead of over it. 

Many long pins were next driven rather close together into 
the sand, so as to form a crowd in front of the same two thin 
lateral branches; but these easily wound their way through 
the crowd. A thick stolon was much delayed in its passage ; 
at one place it was forced to turn at right angles to its former 
course; at another place it could not pa^ through the pins, 
and the hinder part became bowed; it then curved upwards 
and passed through an opening between the upper pai*t of some 
pins which happened to diverge ; it^hen descended and finally 
emerged through the crowd. This stolon was rendered perma^ 
nently sinuous to a slight degree, and was thicker where sinuous 
than elsewhere, apparently from its longitudinal growth having 
been checked. 

Cotyledon umbilicus (CrassulaceeB), — A plant growing in a pan 
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of damp moss had emitted 2 stolons^ 22 and 20 inches in len^hl 
One of these was supported, so that a length of 44 inches pro- 
jected in a straight and horizontal line, and the movement 
,of the apex was traced. The first dot was made at 9.10 a.m. ; 


Fig. 89. 



Cotyledon umbilicns: circum nutation of stolon, traced from 11.15 A.M, 
Aug. 25th to 11 A.M. 27th. Plant illuminated from above. The 
terminal interhode was *25 inch in length, the penultimate 2 *25, and 
the thh'd 3*0 inches in length. Apex of stolon stood at a distance of 
5*75 inches from th^vertical glass ; but it was not possible to ascertain 
how much the tracing was magnified, os it was not known how great 
a length of the internode circumnutated. 

the terminal portion soon l)6gan to bend downwards ahd oen« 
tinned to do so until noon. Therefore a straight line, very 
nearly as long as the whole figure here given (Fig. 89), was first 
traced on the glass ; but the upper part of this line has not been 
copied in the diagram. The curvature occurred in the middle 
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of the penultimate internode ; and its chief seat was at the 
distance of li inch from the apex; it appeared due to the 
weight of the terminal portion, acting on the more flexible 
part of the internode, and not to geotropism. The apex after 
thus sinking down from 9.10 a.m. to noon, moved a little to the 
left; it then rose up and circumnutated in a nearly vertioal 
plane until 10.36 p.m. On the following day (26th) it was ob- 

Fig. 90. 



Cotyledon umbdicus : circumnutation and downward movement of another 
stolon, traced on vertical glass, from 9.11 a.m. Ajig. 25th to 11 a.M. 27th. 
Apex close to glass, so that figure bat little magnified, and here reduced 
to two-thirds of original size. 

served from 6.40 a.m. to 6.20 p.m., and within this time it moved 
twice up and twice down. On the morning of the 27th the apex 
stood as high as it did at 11.30 a.m. on the 26th. Nor did it 
sink down during the 28th, but continued to circumnutate about 
the same place. 

, Another stolon, which resembled the last in almost every 
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respect, was observed during the same two days, but only tw& 
inches of the terminal portion was allowed to project freely and 
horizontally. On the 25th it continued from 9.10 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 
to bend straight downwards, apparently owing to its weight 
(Fig. 90); but after this hour until 10.35 p.m. it zigzagged. 
This fact deserves notice, for we here probably see the combined 
effects of the bending down from weight and of circumnutation. 
The stolon, however, did not circumnutate when it first began 
to bend down, as may be observed in the present diagram, and 
as was still more evident in the last case, when a longer portion 
of the stolon was left unsupported. On the following day 
(26th) the stolon moved twice up and twice down, but still con- 
tinued to fall ; in the evening and during the night it travelled 
from some unknown cause in an oblique direction. 

We see from these three cases that stolons or 
runners circumnutate in a very complex manner. The 
lines generally extend in a vertical plane, and this 
may probably be attributed to the eifect of the weight 
of the unsupported end of the stolon ; but there is 
always some, and occasionally a considerable, amount 
of lateral movement. The circumnutation is so great 
in amplitude that it may almost be compared with 
that of climbing plants. That the stolons are thus 
aided in passing over obstacles and in winding between 
the stems of the surrounding plants, the observations 
above given render almost certain. If they had not 
circumnutated, their tips would have been liable to 
have been doubled up, as often as they met with 
obstacles in their path ; but as it is, they easily avoid 
them. This must be a considerable advantage to the 
plant in spreading from its parent-stock ; but we are 
far from supposing that the power has been gained 
by the stolons for this purpose, for circumnutation 
seems to be of universal occurrence with all growing 
parts; but it is not improbable that the amplitude 
of the movement may have been specially increased 
for this purpose. 
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CiBOUMNUTATION OF FlOWER-STEMS. 

We did not think it necessary to make any special 
observations on the circumnutation of flower-stems, 
these being axial in their nature, like stems or stolons ; 
but some were incidentally made whilst attending 
to other subjects, and these we will here briefly give. 
A few observations have also been made by other 
botanists. These taken together suffice to render it 
probable that all peduncles and sub-peduncles cir- 
cumnutate whilst growing. 

Oxalis ca/fiosa.— The pedimcle which springs from the thick 
and woody stem of this plant bears three or four sub-peduncles. 


Fig. 91. 



Oxalis camosa : flower-stem, feebly illuminated from above, its circumnuta- 
tion traced from 9 a.m. April 13th to 9 A.M. 15^h, Summit of flower 
8 inches beneath the horizontal glass. Movement probably magnifled 
about 6 times. 

A filament with little triangles of paper was fixed within the 
calyx of a flower which stood upright. Its movements were 
observed for 48 h. ; during the first half of this time the flower 
was fully expanded, and during the second half withered. The 
figure here given (Fig. 91) represents 8 or 9 ellipses. Although 
the main peduncle oircumnutated, and desorib^ one large and 
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two smaller ellipses in the course of 24 h.^ yet the chief seat of 
morement lies in the sulnpeduncles, which ultimately bend 
vertically downwards, as will be described in a future chapter. 
The peduncles of Oasa/w acetosdla likewise bend downwards, and 
afterwards, when the pods are nearly mature, upwards ; and this 
is effected by a circumnutating movement. 

It may be seen in the above figure that the flower-stem of 
0. camosa circumnutated during two days about the same spot. 
On the other hand, the flower-stem of 0. sensitiva undergoes a 
strongly marked, daily, periodical change of position, when kept 
at a proper temperature. In the middle of the day it stands 
vertically up, or at a high angle ; in the afternoon it sinks, and 
in the evening projects horizontally, or almost horizontally, 
rising again during the night. This movement continues from 
the period when the flowers are in bud to when, as we believe, 
the pods are mature : and it ought perhaps to have been included 
amongst the so-called sleep-movements of plants. A tracing 
was not made, but the angles were measured at successive periods 
during one whole day; and these showed that the movement 
was not continuous, but that the peduncle oscillated up and 
down. We may therefore conclude that it circumnutated. At 
the base of the peduncle there is a mass of small cells, forming 
a well-developed pulvinus, which is exteriorly coloured purple 
and hairy. In no other genus, as far as we know, is the peduncle 
furnished with a pulvinus. The peduncle of O, Ortegesii behaved 
differently from that of 0. sensitiva^ for it stood at a less angle 
above the horizon in the middle of the day, than in the morning 
or evening. By 10.20 p.m. it had risen greatly. Daring the 
middle of the day it oscillated much up and down. 

Trifolium subierraneum. — A filament was fixed vertically to 
the uppermost part of the peduncle of a young and upright 
flower-head (the stem of the plant having been secured to a 
stick); and its movements were traced during 36 h. Within 
this time it describe (see Fig. 92) a figure which represents four 
ellipses; but during the latter part of the time the peduncle 
began to bend downwards, and after 10.30 p.m. on the 24th it 
curved so rapidly d(»wn, that by 6.45 a.m. on the 25th it stood 
<Mily 19® above the horizon. It went on circumnutating in nearly 
the same position for two days. Even after the flower-heads 
have bun^ themselves in the ground they continue, as will 
hereafter be shown, to circumnutate. It will also be seal in the 
next chapter that the sub-peduncles of the separate flowers of 
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THfotium repem ciroximntitate in a complicated course during 
several days. 1 may add that the gynophore of Araclm hypogasa, 



to 10.30 P.M. 24th. 


which looks exactly like a peduncle, circumnutates whilst 
growing vertically downwards, in order to bury the young 
pod in the ground. 

The movements of the flowers of Cydamen Fersicum were not 
observed ; but the peduncle, whilst the pod is forming, increases 
much in length, and bows itself down by a circumnutating 
movement. A young peduncle of Maura%dia semperflorens, 
li inch in length, was carefully observed during a whole day, 
and it made 4^ narrow, vertical, irregular and short ellipses, 
each at an average rate of about 2 h. 25 m. An adjoining 
peduncle described during the same time similar, though fewer, 
ellipses.* According to Sachs t the flower-stems, whilst growing, 

♦ ‘ The Movements and Habits 1875, p. 68. 
of Climbing Plants,’ 2nd edit., f ‘ Text-Book of Botany,* 1875, 

Q 
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of many plants, for instance, those of Brassica napua, revolve or 
circumnutate ; those of Allium porrum bend from side to side, 
and, if this movement had been traced on a horizontal glass, 
no doubt ellipses would have been formed. Fritz Muller has 
described * the spontaneous revolving movements of the flower- 
stems of an Alisma, which he compares with those of a climbing 
plant. 

We made no observations on the movements of the different 
parts of flowers. Morren, however, has observed t in the 
stamens of Sparmannia and Cereus a “ fremissoment spontane,” 
which, it may be suspected, is a circumnutating movement. 
The circumnutation of the gynostemium of Stylidium, as de- 
scribed by Gad,t is highly remarkable, and apparently aids in 
the fertilisation of the flowers. The gynostemium, whilst spon- 
taneously moving, comes into contact with the viscid labellum, 
to wliich it adheres, until freed by the increasing tension of the 
I)arts or by being touched. 

We have now seen that the flower-stems of plants 
belonging to such widely different families as the 
Cruciferae, Oxalidae, Leguminosie, Primulaceee, Scro- 
phularineae, Alismaceae, and Liliacem, circumnutate; 
and that there are indications of this movement in 
many other families. With these facts before us, 
bearing also in mind that the tendrils of not a few 
plants consist of modified peduncles, we may admit 
without much doubt that all growing flower-stems 
circumnutate. 

OlKCUMNUTATION OF LEAVES: DICOTYLEDONS. 

Several distinguished botanists, Hofmeister, Sachs, 
Pfeffer, De Vries, Batalin, Millardet, &c., have ob- 

p. 766. Lizuifeus and Treviranus plies circumnutation. 

(according to Pfeffer, ‘Die Pe- • ‘Jenaische Zeitsch.,* B. v. 
riodischen Bewegungen,* &c.. p. p. 133. 

162) state that the flower-stalks t * N. Mom. de I'Acad. B. de 
of many plants occupy different Bruxelles,* tom. xiv. 1841, p. 3. 
positions by night and day, and t * Sitzungbericht des hot. Ve- 
we shali see in the chapter on reins der P. Brandenburg,* xxi. 
the Sleep of Plants that this im- p. 84. 
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served, and some of them with the greatest care, the 
periodical movements of leaves ; but their attention 
has been chiefly, though not exclusively, directed to 
those which move largely and are commonly said to 
sleep at night. From considerations hereafter to be 
given, plants of this nature are here excluded, and 
will be treated of separately. As we wished to ascer- 
tain whether all young and growing leaves circumnii- 
tated, we thought that it would be sufficient if we 
observed between 30 and 40 genera, widely distributed 
throughout the vegetable series, selecting some un- 
usual forms and others on woody plants. All the 
plants were healthy and grew in pots. They were 
illuminated from above, but the light perhaps was not 
always sufficiently bright, as many of them were ob- 
served under a skylight of ground-glass. Except in a 
few specified cases, a fine glass filament with two minute 
triangles of paper was fixed to the loaves, and their 
movements were traced on a 
vertical glass (when not stated 
to the contrary) in the manner 
already described. I may repeat 
that the broken lines represent 
the nocturnal course. The stem 
was always secured to a stick, 
close to the base of the leaf 
under observation. The ar- 



rangement of the species, with sarracmiapurpure. 
the number of the Family ap- nutati<m of yom 

T , . . . . 1 traced from 8 A.i 

pended, is the same as in the to 10.15 A.M.4t 

case of stems, 


Dutati<m of young pitcher, 
traced from 8 a.m. July 3rd 
to 10.15 A.M. 4th. Temp. 
17°-] 8° C. Apex of pitcher 
20 inches from glass, so 
movement greatly mag- 
nified. 


(1) Sarracenia purpurea (Sarra- nified. 
ceneaa, Fam. 11).— A young leaf, or 

pitcher, 8i inches in height, with the bladder swollen, but with 
the hood not as yet open, had a filament fixed transversely 

Q 2 
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across its apex ; it was observed for 48 h., and during the wlfble 
of this time it circumnutated in a nearly similar manner, but 
to a very small extent. The tracing given (Fig. 93) relates 
only to the movements during the first 26 h. 



Glaucium luteum : ftii’cumnuta- 
tion of young leaf, traced 
from 9.30 a.m. June 14th 


(2.) Glaucium luteum (Papave- 
racesQ, Fam. 12). — A young plant, 
beanng only 8 leaves, had a fila- 
ment attached to the youngest leaf 
but one, which was 3 inches in 
length, including the petiole. The 
circumnutating movement was 
traced during 47 h. On both days 
the leaf descended from before 7 a.m. 
until about 11 A.M., and then 
ascended slightly during the rest 
of the day and the early part of 
the night. During the latter part 
of the night it fell greatly. It did 
not ascend so much during the 
second as during the first day, and 
it descended considerably lower on 
the second night than on the first. 
This difference was probably duo 
to the illumination from above 
having been insufficient during the 
two days of observation. Its course 
during the two days is shown in 
Fig. 94. 

(3.) Cramhe maritima (Crucifeito, 
Fam. 14). — A leaf 9i inches in length 
on a plant not growing vigorously 
was first observed. Its apex was 
in constant movement, but this 
could hardly be traced, from being 
so small in extent. The apex, how- 
ever, certainly changed its course at 


to 8.30 A.M. 16th. Tracing least 6 times in the course of 14 h. 


not much magnified, as apex 
of leaf stood only 5^ inches 
from the glass. 


A more vigorous young plant, bear- 
ing only 4 leaves, was then Selected, - 
and a filament was affixed to the 


midrib of the third leaf from the base, which, with the petiole, was 
5 inches in length. The leaf stood up almost vertically, but the tip 
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was deflected, so that the filament projected almost horizontally, 
and its movements were traced daring 48 h. on a vertical glass 
as shown in the accompanying figure (Fig. 95). We here plainly 
see that the leaf was con- 

Fig. 95. 


tinually circumnutating ; 
but the proper periodicity 
of its movements was dis- 
turbed by its being only 
dimly illuminated from 
above through a double 
skylight. We infer that 
this was the case, because 
two leaves on plants grow- 
ing out of doors, had their 
angles above the horizon 
measured in the middle 
of the day and at 9 to 
about 10 p.M. on succes- 
sive nights, and they 
were found at this latter 
hour to have risen by an 
average angle of 9® above 
their mid-day position: 
on the following morning 
they fell to their former 
position. Now it may bo 
observed in the diagram 
that the leaf rose during 
the second night, so that 
it stood at 6.40 a.m. higher 


Sla.m,? 




7150'4t.7n 



e:Sfiaan.2-. 




than at 10.20 f.m. on the 
preceding night ; and this 
may be attributed to the 
leaf adjusting itself to the 
dim light, coming exclu- 
sively from above. 


Cramhe maritima: circumnutatioa of leaf, 
disturbed by being insufficiently illumi- 
nated from above, traced from 7.50 a.m. 
June 23rd to 8 A.M. J5th. Apex of leaf 
15| inches from the vertical glass, so that 
the tracing was much magnified, but is 
here reduced to 4 ^ne-fourth of original scale. 


(4.) JBrassica oleracea (Cruciferse). — Hofmeister and Batalin * 
state that the leaves of the cabbage rise at night, and fall by 
day. We covered a young plant, bearing 8 leaves, under a large 
bell-glass, placing it in the same position with respect to the 


♦ ‘Flora,’ 1873, p. 437. 
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light in which it hod long remained, and a filament was fixed 
at the distance of *4: of an inch from the apex of a yonng leaf 
nearly 4 inches in length. Its movements were then traced 
during three days, but the tracing is not worth giving. The 
leaf fell during the whole morning, and rose in the evening and 
during the early part of the night. The ascending and descend- 
ing lines did not coincide, so that an irregular ellipse was formed 
each 24 h. The basal part of the midrib did not move, as was 
ascertained by measuring at successive periods the angle which 
it formed with the horizon, so that the movement was confined 
to the terminal portion of the leaf, which moved through an 
angle of 11° in the course of 24 h., and the distance travelled by 
the apex, up and down, was between *8 and *9 of an inch. 

In order to ascertain the effect of darkness, a filament was 
fixed to a leaf inches in length, borne by a plant which after 
forming a head had produced a stem. The leaf was inclined 
44° above the horizon, and its movements were traced on a 
vertical glass every hour by the aid of a taper. During the 
first day the leaf rose from 8 a.m. to 10.40 p.m. in a slightly 
zigzag course, the actual distance travelled by the apex being 
*67 of an inch. During the night the loaf fell, whereas it ought 
to have risen ; and by 7 a.m, on the following morning it had 
fallen *23 of an inch, and it continued falling until 9.40 a.m. It 
then rose until 10.50 p.m., but the rise was interrupted by one 
considerable oscillation, that is, by a fall and re-ascent. During 
the second night it again fell, but only to a very short distance, 
and on the following morning re-ascended to a very short 
distance. Thus the normal course of the leaf was greatly 
disturbed, or rather completely inverted, by the absence of 
light ; and the movements were likewise greatly diminished in 
amplitude. 

We may add that, according to Mr. A. Stephen Wilson,’*' the 
young leaves of the Swedish turnip, which is a hybrid between 
B, oleracea and \apa, draw together in the evening so much 
‘‘that the horizontal breadth diminishes about 30 per cent, of 
the dayh’ght breadth." Therefore the leaves must rise con- 
siderably at night. 

(5.) DicaithuB caryophyllm (Caryophylle©, Fam. 26). — The 

♦ ‘ Trans. Bot. Soo. Edinburgh,* see Darwin, ‘ Animals and Plants 
vol. xiii. p. 32. With respect to under Domestication,* 2nd edit 
the origin of the Swedish turnip, vol. i. p. 844. 
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terminal shoot of a young plant, growing very vigorously, was 
selected for observation. The young leaves at first stand up 
vertically and close together, but they soon bend outwards and 
downwards, so as to become horizontal, and often at the same 
time a little to one side. A filament was fixed to the tip of a 
young leaf whilst still highly inclined, and the first dot was 
made on the vertical glass at 8.30 a.m. June 13th, but it curved 
downwards so quickly that by 6.40 a.m:. on the following 
morning it stood only a little above the horizon. In Fig. 96 



Dianihtis caryophyllus: circumnutatioa of young leaf, traced from 10.15 
P.M. June 13th to 10.35 P.M. 16th. Apex of leaf stood, at the close of 
our observations, 8f inches from the vertical glass, so tracing not 
greatly magnified. The leaf was 5^ inches long. Temp. 15J°-17J® C. 

the long, slightly zigzag line representing this rapid downward 
course, which was somewhat inclined to the^left, is not given ; 
but the figure shows the highly tortuous and zigzag course, 
together with some loops, pursued during the next 2i days. 
As the leaf continued to move all the time to the left, it is 
evident that the zigzag line represents many oircumnutations. 

(6.) Camellia Japonica (CamelliacesB, Fam. 32 ). — A youngish 
leaf, which together with its petiole was 21 inches in length and 
which arose from a side branch on a tall bush, had a filament 
att£^)hed to its apex. This leaf sloped downwards at an angle 
of 40° beneath the horizon. As it was thick and rigid, and its 
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petiole very short, much movement could not be expeofed. 

Nevertheless, the apex changed its course 
completely seven times in the course of 
11^ h., but moved to only a very small 
distance. On the next day the movement 
of the apex was traced during 26 h. 20 m. 
(as shown in Fig. 97), and was nearly of 
the same nature, but rather less complex. 
The movement seems to be periodical, for 
on both days the leaf circumnutated in the 
forenoon, fell in the afternoon (on the first 
day until between 3 and 4 p.m., and on the 
second day until 6 p.m.), and then rose, 
falling again during the night or early 
morning. 

In the chapter on the Sleep of Plants 
we shall see that the leaves in several Malvaceous genera sink 

Fig. 98. 



Pelargonium zonale ; circumnutatian and downward movement of young 
leaf, traced from 9.30 a.m. June 14th to 6.30 p.m. 16th. Apex of leaf 
9} inches from the vertical glass, so figure moderately magnified. 
Temp. 15®-16J® C. 

at night; and as they often do not then occupy a vertical 
position, especially if they have not been well illuminated durinc 


Fig. 97. 



Camellia Japonica: cir- 
cumnutatioQ of leaf, 
, traced from 6.40 
A.M. June 14th to 
6.50 A.M. 15th. 
Apex of leaf 12 
inches from the ver- 
tical glass, so figure 
considerably mag- 
nified. Temp. 16®- 
1C|® C. 
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fee day, it is doubtful whether some of these cases ought not 
to have been inoluded in the present chapter. 

(7.) FeUrgonium zonale (GeraniaoesB, Earn. 47). — A young 
leaf, 1 J inch in breadth, with its petiole 1 inch long, borne on 
a young plant, was observed in the usual manner during 61 h. ; 
and its course is shown in the preceding figure (Fig. 98). 
During the first day and night the leaf moved downwards, but 
circumnutated between 10 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. On the second 
day it sank and rose again, but between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. it 
circumnutated on an extremely small scale. On the third day 
the circumnutation was more plainly marked. 

(8.) Cissm discolor (Ampelidese, Fam. 67). — A leaf, not nearly 
full-grown, the third from the apex of 
a shoot on a cut-down plant, was 
observed during 31 h. 30 m. (see Fig. 

99). The day was cold (15°-16° C.), 
and if the plant had been observed in 
the hot-house, the circumnutation, 
though plain enough as it was, would 
probably have been far more con- 
spicuous. 

(9.) Vida faha (Leguminosse, Fam. 

75). — A young leaf, 3’1 inches in 
length, measured from base of petiole to 
end of leaflets, had a filament affixed 
to the midrib of one of the two ter- 
minal leaflets, and its movements were 
traced during 51i h. The filament fell 
all morning (July 2nd) till 3 p.m., and 
then rose greatly till 10.35 p.m. ; but 
the rise this day was so great, com- 
pared with that which subsequently 
occurred, that it was probably due in 
part to the plant being illuminated 

from above. The latter part of the course on July 2nd is alone 
given in the following figure (Fig. 100). On the next day 
(July 8rd) the leaf again fell in the morning, then circumnu- 
tated in a conspicuous manner, mnd rose till late at night; but 
the movement was not traced after 7.15 p.m., as by that time the 
filament pointed towards the upper edge of the glass. During 
the latter part of the night or early morning it again fell in the 
same manner as before. 



Cisstts discolor ; circumnu- 
tatioQ of leaf, traced 
from 10.35 a.M. May 
28th to 6 P.M. 29th. 
Apex of leaf 8| inches 
from the vertical glass. 
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As the evening rise and the early morning fall were tumsually 
large, the angle of the petiole above the horizon was measnred 
at the two periods, and the leaf was found to have risen 19® 


Fig. 100, 

■t. 



Vichfab^: circumnutation of leaf, traced from 7.15 p.m. July 2nd to 
10.15 A.U. 4th. Apex of the two terminal leaflets 7^ inches fVom the 
rertical glass. Figure here reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 
Temp. 17^-18° C. 

between 12.20 p.m. and 10.45 p.m., and to have fallen 28® 80' 
between the latter hour and 10.S^ a.m. on the following morning* 
The main petiole was now secured to a stick close to the base 
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of the two terminal leaflets, which were 1*4 inch in length ; and 
the movements of one of them were traced during 48 h. (see 
Eig. 101). The course pursued is closely analogous to that of 
the whole leaf. The zigzag line between 8.30 a.m. and 8.30 p.m. 
on the second day represents 5 very small ellipses, with their 


Fig 101. 



Vicia faba : circumnutation of one of the two terminal leaflets, the maiii 
petiole having been secured, traced from 10.40 A.M. July 4th to 10.30 A.M. 
6th. Apex of leaflet inches from the vertical glass. Tracing here 
reduced to one-half of original scale. Temp. 16°-18° C. 

longer axes differently directed. From these observations it 
follows that both the whole leaf and the terminal leaflets undergo 
a well-marked daily periodical movement, rising in the evening 
and falling during the latter part of the night or early morning; 
whilst in the middle of the day they generally circumnutate 
round the same small space. 
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(10.) Acacia retimides (LeguminoseB). — ^The movement of h 
young phyllode^ 2 ®- inches in length, and inclined at a consider- 
able angle above the horizon, was traced 
during 46 h. 80 m. ; but in the figure here 
given (Fig.102), its circumnutation is shown 
during only 21 h. 30 m. During part of 
this time (viz., 14 h. 30 m.) the phyllode 
described a figure re- 
presenting 5 or 6 
small ellipses. The 
actual amount of 
movement in a ver- 
tical direction was *3 
inch. The phyllode 
Acacia retinoidec : cir- rose Considerably be- 
cumuutation of a tween 1.30 P.M. and 
young phyllode, 4 p ^ there was 
traced from 10.45 

A.jf. July 18th to no endence on either 
8.15 AM. 19th. day of a regular pe- 
Apex of phyllode 9 rjodic movement. 

(11.) /-y'..* -1- 

16 l°- 17 J° C. cwfiits (Leguminosa)). 

— ^Plants were raised 
from seed purchased under this name. 

This is one of the species in this large 
genus, the leaves of which do not sleep 
at night. The petioles rise direct from 
the groxmd, and are from 5 to 7 inches 
in length. A filament was fixed to the 
midrib of one of the longer leaflets, and 
the movement of the whole leaf was traced, 
as shown in Fig. 103. In the course of 
6 h. 80 m. the filament went four times up 
and three times down. A new tracing 
was then begun (not here given), and 
during 121 h. the leaf moved eight tim^ Tum 7 uMl^f iS 
up and seven times down; so that it traced on vertical 

described 71 ellipses in this time, and glasR, from 10.15 a.u. 

this is an extraordinary rate of movement. 

The sommit of the petiole was then secured 

to a stick, and the separate leaflets were found to be continually 

circnnmntating. 
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* (12.) Echeveria stohnifera (CrassulacecB, Fam. 84). — ^The older 
leaves of this plant are so thick and fleshy, and the young ones 
so short and broad, that it seemed 
very improbable that any circum- 
nutation could be detected. A fila- 
ment was fixed to a young upwardly 
inclined leaf, *75 inch in length and 
•28 in breadth, which stood on the 
outside of a terminal rosette of leaves, 
produced by a plant growing very 
vigorously. Its movement was traced 
daring 3 days, as here shown (Fig. 

104). The course was chiefly in an 
upward direction, and this may be 
attributed to the elongation of the 
leaf through growth ; but we see that 
the lines are strongly zigzag, and that 
occasionally there was distinct cir- 
cumnutation, though on a very small 
scale. 

(13.) Bryophyllum (vel Calanchct) 
calycinum (Crassulacese). — Duval- 
Jouve (‘Bull. Soc. Bot. de France,’ 

Feb. 14th, 1868) measured the dis- 
tance between the tips of the upper 
pair of leaves on this plant, with the result shown in the following 
Table. It should be noted that the measurements on Dec. 2nd 
were made on a different pair of leaves 



Echeveria stolonifem : circum- 
nutation of leaf, traced 
from 8.20 A.M. June 25th 
to 8.45 A.M. 28th. Apex 
of leaf 12| inches from the 
glass, so that the movement 
was much magnified ; temp. 
23®-24J° C. 


Nov. 16 
„ 19 
Dec. 2 


8 A.M. 
15 mm. 
48 „ 
22 „ 


2 P.M. 

25 mm. 
60 „ 
43 „ 


7 P.M. 
(?) 

, 48 mm. 
. 28 „ 


We see from this Table that the leaver stood considerably 
further apart at 2 p.m. than at either 8 a.m. or 7 p.m. ; and this 
shows that they rise a little in the evening and fall or open 
in the forenoon. 

(14.) Drasera rotundifolia (Droseracese, Fam. 85). — ^The move- 
ments of a young leaf, having a long petiole but with its tentacles 
(or gland-bearing hairs) as yet unfolded, were traced during 
47 h. 15 m. The figure (Fig. 105) shows that it circumnutated 
largely, chiefly in a vertical direction, m akiTig two ellipses each 
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day. On both days the leaf b^an to descend after 12 or 
1 o’clock, and continued to do so all night, though to a 


Fig.’ 105. 



Drosera rctundifolia : circumnutation 
of young leaf, with filament fixed 
to back of blade, traced from 9.15 
A.M. June 7th to 8.30 A.M. June 
9th. Figure here reduced to one- 
half original scale. 


very unequal distance on the 
two occasions. We therefore 
thought that the movement 
was periodic; but on observ- 
ing three other leaves during 
several successive days and 
nights, we found this to l)e an 
error; and the case is given 
merely as a caution. On the 
third morning the above leaf 
occupied almost exactly the 
same position as on the first 
morning ; and the tentacles 
by this time had unfolded 
Bulficiently to project at right 
angles to the blade or disc. 

The leaves as they grow 
older generally sink more 
and more downwards. The 
movement of an oldish leaf, 
the glands of which were 
still secreting freely, was 
traced for 24 h., during which 
time it continued to sink a 
little in a slightly zigzag line. 
On the following morning, at 
7 A.M., a drop of a solution 
of carbonate of ammonia (2 
gr. to 1 oz. of water) was 
placed on the disc, and this 
blackened the glands and in- 


duced inflection of piany of the tentacles. The weight of the 
drop caused the leaf at first to sink a little ; but immediately 
afterwards it began to rise in a somewhat zigzag course, and 
continued to do so till 3 p.m. It then circumnutated about 


ttie same spot on a very small scale for 21 h. ; and during the 
next 21 h. it sank in a zigzag line to nearly the same level 


which it had held when the ammonia was first administered. 
By this time the tentacles had re-expanded, and the glands had 
reeoveied their proper colour. We thus learn that an old leaf 
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otrcumnutates on a small scale, at least whilst absorbing car- 
bonate of ammonia ; for it is probable that this ab^rption may 
stimulate growth and thus re-excite circumnutation. Whether 
the rising of the glass filament which was attached to the back 
of the leaf, resulted from its margin becoming slightly inflected 
(as generally occurs), or from the rising of the petiole, was not 
ascertained. 

In order to learn whether the tentacles or gland-bearing hairs 
circumnutate, the back of a young leaf, with the innermost 
tentacles as yet incurved, was firmly cemented with shellac 
to a flat stick driven into compact damp argillaceous sand. 
The plant was placed under a microscope with the stage re- 
moved and with an eye-piece micrometer, of wliich each 
division equalled of an inch. It should be stated that as 
the leaves grow older the tentacles of the exterior rows bend 
outwards and downwards, so as ultimately to become deflected 
considerably beneath the horizon. A tentacle in the second 
row from the margin was selected for observation, and was 
found to be moving outwards at a rate of of an inch in 
20 m., or of inch in 1 h. 40 m. ; but as it likewise moved 
from side to side to an extent of above ^ of inch, the move- 
ment was probably one of modified circumnutation. A tentacle 
on an old leaf was next observed in the same manner. In 
15 m. after being placed under the microscope it had moved 
about of an inch. During the next 7i h. it was looked at 
repeaWly, and during this whole time it moved only another 
of an inch ; and this small movement may have been due 
to the settling of the damp sand (on which the plant rested), 
though the sand had been firmly pressed down. We may there- 
fore conclude that the tentacles when old do not circumnutate ; 
yet this tentacle was so sensitive, that in 23 seconds after its 
gland had been merely touched with a bit of raw meat, it began 
to curl inwards. This fact is of some importance, as it appa- 
rently shows that the inflection of the tentacljs from the stimulus 
of ateorbed animal matter (and no doubt from that of contact 
with any object) is not due to modified circumnutation. 

(15.) Dioncea muscipula (Droseracese). — It should be premised 
that the leaves at an early stage of their development have the 
two lobes pressed closely together. These are at first directed 
back towards the centre of the plant ; but they gradually rise up 
and soon stand at right angles to the petiole, and ultimately in 
nearly a straight line with it, A young leaf, which with the 
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petiole was only 1*2 inch in length, had a filament fixed extei*- 
nally along the midrib of the still closed lobes, which projected 
at right angles to the petiole. In the evening this leaf com- 
pleted an ellipse in the conrse of 2 h. On 
Fig. 106. following day (Sept. 25th) its move- 

f ments were trac^ during 22 h. ; and we 
see in Mg, 106 that it moved in the same 
general direction, due to the straightening 
of the leaf, but in an extremely zigzag line. 
This line represents several drawn-out or 
/ modified ellipses. There can therefore be 

M no doubt that this young leaf circumnu- 

/ tated. 

/ A rather old, horizontally extended 

/ leaf, with a filament attached along the 

^ under side of the midrib, was next 

observed during 7 h. It hardly moved, 
but when one of its sensitive hairs 
was touched, the blades closed, though 
/ not very quickly. A new dot was now 

K ^ ' made on the glass, but in the course of 

; \ ^ ^ 14 h. 20 m. there was hardly any change 

in the position of the filament We may 
^ therefore infer that an old and only 
moderately sensitive leaf does not circum- 
• nutate plainly; but wo shall soon see 

I>o»(ra muscipula: cir- that it by uo means follows that such 

yrng“ anT.xpi^'ding “ “ absolutely motionless. We may 

leaf, traced on a hori- further infer that the stimulus from a 
zontal glass in dark- touch does not re-excite plain circumnu- 
ness, from noon Sept, tation 

24th to 10 A.M. 25th. t „ i i. t. :i 

Apex of leaf 134 Another full-grown leaf had a filament 


Apex of leaf 13 J Another full-grown leaf had a filament 
inches from the glass, attached externally along one side of the 
so tracing consider- midrib and parallel to it, so that the filar 
a y magni . move if the lobes closed. It 

should be first stated that, although a touch on one of the sensi- 
tive hairs of a vigorous loaf causes it to close quickly, often 
almost instantly, yet when a bit of damp meat or some solution 
of carbonate of ammonia is placed on the lobes, they close so 
slowly that generally 24 h. is required for the completion of the 
act. The above leaf was first observed for 2 h. 80 m., and did 
not drcumnutate, but it ought to have been observed for a 
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lo2)ger period; although, as we have seen, a young leaf coin- 
pitted a fairly large ellipse in 2 h. A drop of an infusion of 
raw meat was then placed on the leaf, and within 2 h. ihe glass 
filament rose a little ; and this implies that the lobes had begun 
to close, and perhaps the petiole to rise. It continued to rise 
with extreme slowness for the next 8 h. 30 m. The position of 
the pot was then (7.15 p.m.. Sept. 24th) slightly changed and 
an additional drop of the infusion given, and a new tracing 
was begun (Fig. 107), liy 10.50 km. the filament had risen 
only a little more, and it fell during the night. On the follow- 
ing morning the lobes were closing more quickly, and by 5 p.m. 
it was evident to the eye that they had closed considerably ; by 
8.48 P.M. this was still plainer, and by 10.45 p.m. the marginal 
spikes were interlocked. The leaf fell a little during the night, 
and next morning (25th) at 7 a.m. the lobes were completely 
shut. The course pursued, as may be seen in the figure, was 


Fig. 107. 



Pimita mtiscijntla : closure of the lobes and circumnntation of a full-grown 
leaf, whilst absorbing an infusion of raw meat, traced in darkness, from 
7.15 P.M. Sept. 24th to 9 a.m. 26th. Apex of leaf Scinches from the 
Tertical glass. Figure here reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 


strongly zigzag, and this indicates that the closing of the lobes 
was combined with the circumnutation of the whole leaf; 
and there cannot be much doubt, considering how motionless 
the leaf was during 2 h. 30 m. before it received the infusion, 
that the absorption of the animal matter had excited it to 
circumnutate. The leaf was occasionally observed for the next 
four days, but was kept in rather too cool a place; nevertheless, 
it continued to circumnutate to a small extent, and the lobes 
remained closed, , 

It is sometimes stated in botanical works that the lobes close 
or sleep at night ; but this is an error. To test the statement, 
very long glass filaments were fixed inside the two lobes of 
three leaves, and the distances between their tips were measured 
• in the middle of the day and at night ; but no difference could 
be detected, 

Tim previous observations relate to the movements of the 
whole leaf, but the lobes move independently of the petiole, and 

B 
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66^ to be contintu^Uy opening and shutting to a very sihall 
extent. A nearly full-grown leaf (afterwards proved to be 
highly sensitive to contact) stood almost horizontally, so that 
by driving a long thin pin through the foliaceous petiole close 
to the blade, it was rendered motionless. The plant, with 
a little triangle of paper attached to one of the marginal spikes, 
was placed under a microscope with an eye-piece micrometer, 
each division of which equalled -g^ of an inch. The apex of 
the paper-triangle was now seen to be in constant shght move- 
ment ; for in 4 h. it crossed nine divisions, or of an inch, 
and after ten additional hours it moved back and had crossed 
in an opjwsite direction. The plant was kept in rather 
too cool a place, and on the following day it moved rather less, 
namely, shs 3 h., and in an opposite direction during the 
next 6 h. The two lobes, therefore, seem to be constantly 
closing or opening, though to a very small distance ; for we must 
remember that the little triangle of paper affixed to the marginal 
spike increased its length, and thus exaggerated somewhat the 
movement. Similar observations, with the important difference 
that the petiole was left free and the plant kept under a high 
temperature, were made on a leaf, which was healthy, but so old 
that it did not close when its sensitive hairs were repeatedly 
touched, though judging from other cases it would have slowly 
closed if it had been stimulated by animal matter. The apex of 
the triangle was in almost, though not quite, constant movement, 
sometimes in one direction and sometimes in an opposite one ; 
and it thrice crossed five divisions of the micrometer (i.e. of 
an inch) in 30 m. This movement on so small a scale is hardly 
comparable with ordinary circumnutation ; but it may perhaps 
be compared with the zigzag lines and little loops, by which the 
larger ellipses made by other plants are often interrupted. 

In the first chapter of this volume, the remarkable oscillatory 
movements of the circumnutating hypocotyl of the cabbage 
have been descrij)ed. The leaves of Dionaea present the same 
phenomenon, which is a wonderful one, as viewed under a low 
power (2-inch object-glass), with an eye-piece micrometer of 
which each division (^ of an inch) appeared as a rather wide 
space. The young unexpanded leaf, of which the circumnutating 
movements were traced (Fig. 106), had a glass filament fixed 
perpendicularly to it; and the movement of the apex was 
observed in the hot-house (temp. 84° to 86° F.), with light 
admitted only from above, and with any lateral currents of air 
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excluded. The apex sometimes crossed one or two divisions of 
the micrometer at an imperceptibly slow rate, but generally it' 
moved onwards by rapid starts or jerks of or and in 
one instance of of an inch. After each jerk forwards, the 
apex drew itself backwards with comparative slowness for part 
of the distance which had just been gained ; and then after a 
Very short time made another jerk forwards. Four conspi- 
cuous jerks forwards, with slower retreats, were seen on one 
occasion to occur in exactly one minute, besides some minor 
oscillations. As far as we could judge, the advancing and 
retreating lines did not coincide, and if so, extremely minute 
ellipses were each time described. Sometimes the apex remained 
quite motionless for a short x>eriod. Its general course during 
the several hours of observation was in two opposite directions, 
so that the leaf was probably circumnutating. 

An older leaf with the lobes fully expanded, and which was 
afterwards proved to be highly sensitive to contact, was next 
obseiwed in a similar manner, except that the plant was exposed 
to a lower temperature in a room. The apex oscillated forwards 
and backwards in the same manner as before ; but the jerks for- 
ward were less in extent, viz. about y^o iuch ; and there were 
longer motionless periods. As it appeared possible that the 
movements might be due to currents of air, a wax taper was 
held close to the leaf during one of the motionless periods, but 
no oscillations were thus caused. After 10 m., liowever, vigorous 
oscillations commenced, perhaps owing to the plant having been 
warmed and thus stimulated. The candle was then removed and 
before long the oscillations ceased ; nevertheless, when looked at 
again after an interval of 1 h. 30 m., it was again oscillating. 
The plant was taken back into the hot-house, and on the 
following morning was seen to be oscillating, though not very 
vigorously. Another old but healthy leaf, 'which was not in the 
least sensitive to a touch, was likewise observed during two 
days in the hot-house, and the attached filayient made many 
little jerks forwards of about y ^ ot only of an inch. 

Finally, to ascertain whether the lobes independently of the 
petiole oscillated, the petiole of an old^leaf was cemented close 
to the blade "with shellac to the top of a little stick driven into 
the soil. But before this was done the leaf was observed, and 
found to be vigorously oscillating or jerking ; and after it had 
been cemented to the stick, the oscillations of al)out y^^ of 
an inch still continued. On the following day a little infusion 

U 2 
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of xaw mfiftt was placed on the leaf^ which caused the lobes^ to 
close together very slowly in the course of two days; and. the 
oscillations continued during this whole time and for the next 
two days. After nine additional days the leaf began to open 
and the margins were a little eyerted, and now the apex of the 
glass filament remained for long periods motionless, and then 
moved backwards and forwards for a distance of about -fcsW of 
an inch slowly, without any jerks. Nevertheless, after warming 
the leaf with a taper held close to it, the jerking movement 
recommenced. 

This same leaf had been observed months previously, and 
was then found to be oscillating or jerking. We may therefore 
infer that this kind of movement goes on night and day for a 
very long period ; and it is common to young unexpanded leaves 
and to leaves so old as to have lost their sensitiveness to a 
touch, but which were still capable of absorbing nitrogenous 
matter. The phenomenon when well displayed, as in the young 
leaf just described, is a very interesting one. It often brought 
before our minds the idea of effort, or of a small «.niTnRl 
struggling to escape from some constraint. 

(16.) EumlyptuB resinifera (Myrtacese, Fam. 94).~“A young leaf, 


A. 


Fig. 108. 

D 



two inches in length together with 
the petiole, produced by a lateral 
shoot from a cut-down tree, was 
observed in the usual manner. 
The blade had not as yet as- 


' kA 


Eucalyptus rmmfera : circumnu- 
tatios of a leaf, trilced, A, from 
6.40 A.M. to 1 P.M. June 8th ; 
B, from 1 P.M. 8th to 8.30 a.m, 
9th. Apex of leaf 14} inches 
from the horizontal glass, so 
figures considerably magniBed. 


Burned its vertical position. On 
June 7th only a few observations 
were made, and the tracing merely 
showed that the leaf had moved 
three times upwards and three 
downwards. On the following 
day it was observed more fre- 
quently; and two tracings were 
made (see A and B, Fig. 108), as 
a single one would have been too 
complicated. The apex changed 
its course 13 times in the course 
of 16 h., chiefly up and down, but 


with some lateial movement. The actual amount of movement 


in any one direction was smalL 

(17.) J)««*a(gMdenTar.)(CkmipoBit®,Fam.l22).— AflneyottDg 
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leaf 61 inches in length, produced by a yonng plant 2 feet high, 
growing vigorously in a large pot, was directed at an angle of 
about 46° beneath the horizon. On June 18th the leaf descended 
from 10 A.M. till 11.35 a.m. (see Fig. 109) ; it then ascended 
greatly till 6 p.m., this ascent being probably due to the light 

Fig. 109. 



Dahlit : circumnutation of leaf, traced from 10 A.M. June 18th to 8.10 a.m. 
20th, but with a break of 1 h. 40 m. on the morning of the 19th, as, 
owing to the glass filament pointing too much to one side, the pot had 
to be slightly moved ; therefore the relative position of the two tracings 
is somewhat arbitrary. The figure here given is reduced to one-Bfbh of 
the original scale. Apex of leaf 9 inches from tlie glass in the line 
of its inclination, and 4| in a horizontal line. 

coming only from above. It zigzagged between 6 p.m. and 
10.35 P.M., and ascended a little during the night. It should be 
remarked that the vertical distances in the lower part of the 
diagram are much exaggerated, as the leaf was at first deflected 
beneath the horizon, and after it had sunk downwards, the 
filament pointed in a very oblique line towards the glass. Nhxt 
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day the leaf descended from 8.20 A.tf . till 7.15 p.m., then zigzag|ed 
and ascended greatly during the night. On the morning of the 
20th the leaf was probably beginning to descend, though the 
short line in the diagram is horizontal. The actual distances 
travelleti by the apex of the leaf were considerable, but could 
not be calculated with safety. From the course pursued on the 
second day, when the plant had accommodated itself to the light 
from above, there cannot be much doubt that the leaves undergo 
a daily i>eriodic movement, sinking during the day and rising 
at night. 

(18.) MtUisia clematis (Composite). — The leaves terminate in 
tendrils and circumnutate like those of other tendril-bearers ; 
but this plant is here mentioned, on account of an erroneous 
statement * which has l>een published, namely, that the leaves 
sink at night and rise during the day. The leaves which 
behaved in this manner had been kept for some days in a 
northern room and had not been sufficiently illuminated. A 
plant therefore was left undisturbed in the hot-house, and three 
loaves had their angles measured at noon and at 10 p.m. All 
tliree were inclined a little beneath the horizon at noon, but one 
stood at night 2°, the second 21°, and the third 10° higher than 
in the middle of the day ; so that instead of sinking they rise 
a little at night. 

(19.) Cyclamen Persicum (Primulacere, Fam. 135). — ^A young 
leaf, 1*8 of an inch in length, petiole included, produced by an 
old root-stock, was observed during three days in the usual 
manner (Fig. 110). On the first day the leaf fell more than after- 
wards, apparently from adjusting itself to the light from above. 
On all three days it fell from the early morning to about 7 P.M., 
and from that hour rose during the night, the course being 
slightly zigzag. The movement therefore is strictly periodic. 
It should be noted that the leaf would have sunk each evening 
a little lower down than it did, had not the glass filament rested 
between 5 and d p.m. on the rim of the pot. The amount of 
movement was considerable ; for if we assume that the whole 
leaf to the base of the petiole became bent, the tracing would 
be magnified rather less than five times, and this would give 
to the apex a rise and fall of half an inch, with some lateral 
movement. This amoimt, however, would not attract attention 
without the aid of a tracing or measurement of some Idnd. 


^ * The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants,* 1875» p. 118L 
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(50.) Allamanda Schottii (Apocyne», Fam. 144).— The young 
leaves of this shrub are elongated, with the blade l^wed so much 


Fig. no. 



downwards as almost to form a semicircle. The chord— that 
is, a line drawn from the apex of the blade to the base of the 
petiole-rof a young leaf, 4} inches in length, stood at 2.50 p.m. on 
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Dec. 5th at an angle of 13® beneath the horizon, bnt by 9.80 p.m, 

the blade had straightened itself 
so much, which implies the 



Petunia violacea : downward move- 
ment and circuiimutation of a 
very young leaf, traced from 10 
A.M. June 2nd to 9.20 A.M. June 
6th. N.B. — At 6.40 A.M. on the 
6th it was necessary to move the 
pot a little, and a new tracing 
was begun at the point where 
two dots are not joined in the 
diagpram. Apex of leaf 7 inches 
from the vertical glass. Temp, 
generally X7J® C. 


raising of the apex, that the 
chord now stood at 37° above the 
horizon, and had therefore risen 
50°. On the next day similar 
angular measurements of the 
same leaf were made; and at 
noon the chord stood 36° be- 
neath the horizon, and 9.80 p.m. 
3i° above it, so had risen 39i°. 
The chief cause of the rising 
movement lies in the straighten- 
ing of the blade, but the short 
petiole rises between 4° and 5°. 
On the third night the chord 
stood at 35° above the horizon, 
and if the leaf occupied the 
same position at noon, as on 
the previous day, it had risen 
71°. With older leaves no such 
change of curvature could be 
detected. The plant was then 
brought into the house and 
kept in a north-east room, but 
at night there was no change 
in the curvature of the young 
leaves; so that previous expo- 
sure to a strong light is appa- 
rently requisite for the periodi- 
cal change of curvature in the 
blade, and for the slight rising 
of the i)etiole. 

(21.) Wigandia (HydroleacefiB, 
Fam. 149). — Professor Pfeflfer 
informs us that the leaves of this 
plant rise in the evening ; but as 
we do not know whether or not 
the rising is great, this species 
ought perhaps to be classed 
amongst sleeping plants. 
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•(22.) Petunia vidacea (SolanesB, Fam. 157). — A vei^r young 
leaf, only f indi in length, highly inclined upwards, was obseryed 
for four days. During the whole of this time it bent outwards 
and downwards, so as to become more and more nearly hori- 
zontal. The strongly marked zigzag line in the figure on p. 248 
(Fig. Ill), shows that this was effected by mo^fied circum- 
nutation ; and during the latter part of the time there was much 
ordinary circumnutation on a small scale. The movement in 
the diagram is magnified between 10 and 11 times. It exhibits 
a clear trace of periodicity, as the leaf rose a little each evening; 
but this upward tendency appeared to be almost conquered by 
the leaf striving to become more and 
more horizontal as it grew older. The 
angles which two older leaves formed 
together, were measured in the even- 
ing and about noon on 3 successive 
days, and each night the angle de- 
creased a little, though irregularly. 

(23.) Acanthus mollis (Acanthaceas, 

Fam. 168). — The younger of two 
leaves, 2^ inches in length, petiole 
included, produced by a seedling 
plant, was observed during 47 h. 

Early on each of the three morn- 
ings, the apex of the leaf fell ; and 
it continued to fall till 3 p.m., on 
the two afternoons when observed. 

After 3 p.m. it rose considerably, and 
continued to rise on the second night 
until the early morning. But on 
the first night it fell instead of rising, 
and we have little doubt that this .AcantAus moWsrcircumnuta- 



was owing to the leaf being very 
young and becoming through epi- 
nastic growth more and more hori- 


tion of young leaf, traced 
from 9.20 A.M. June 14th 
to ^30 A.M. 16th. Apex 
of leaf 11 inches from the 


zontal; for it may be seen in the vertical glass, so movement 

diagram (Fig. 112), that the leaf stood ““iderably 

on a higher level on the first than on j, Jf of original scale, 

the second day. The leaves of an Temp. 150-16J° C. 

allied species (A. spinosus) certainly 


rose every night ; and the rise between noon and 10.15 p.m., 


when measured on one occasion, was 10®. This rise was chiefly 
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or exclusively due to the straightening of the blade^ and not\o 
the movement of the petiole. We may therefore oonclnde that 
the leaves of Acanthus circumnutate periodically, fedling in the 
morning and rising in the afternoon and night. 

(24.) Cannabis sativa (Cannabinero, Earn. 195). — ^We have 
here the rare case of leaves moving downwards in the evening, 
but not to a sufficient degree to be called sleep.* In the early 
morning, or in the latter part of the night, they move upwards. 
For instance, all the young leaves near the summits of several 
stems stood almost horizontally at 8 a.m. May 29th, and at 
10.80 p.m. were considerably declined. On a subsequent day two 
leaves stood at 2 p.m. at 21° and 12° beneath the horizon, and at 
10 P.M. at 38° beneath it. Two other leaves on a younger plant 
were horizontal at 2 p.m., and at 10 p.m. had sunk to 36° beneath 
the horizon. With respect to this downward movement of the 
leaves, Kraus believes that it is due to their epinastic growth. 
He adds, that the leaves are relaxed during the day, and tense 
at night, both in sunny and rainy weather. 

(25.) Finns pinaster (Conifene, Fam. 223). — The leaves on the 
summits of the terminal shoots stand at first in a bundle almost 
upright, but they soon diverge and ultimately become almost 
horizontal. The movements of a young leaf, nearly one inch in 
length, on the summit of a seedling plant only 3 inches high, 
were traced from the early morning of June 2n(i to the evening 
of the 7th. During these five days the leaf diverged, and its apex 
descended at first in an almost straight line ; but during the two 
latter days it zigzagged so much that it was evidently circumnu- 
tating. The same little plant, when grown to a height of 5 inches, 
was again observed during four days. A filament was fixed 
transversely to the apex of a leaf, one inch in length, and which 
had already diverged considerably from its originally upright 
position. It continued to diverge (see A, Fig. 113), and to 
descend from 11.45 a.m. July 31st to 6.40 a.m. Aug. 1st. On 
August 1st it circumnutated about the same small space, and 
again descended at^night. Next morning the pot was moved 
nearly one inch to the right, and a new tracing was begun (B). 
From this time, viz., 7 a.m. August 2nd to 8.20 Ajf. on the 4Ui, 


* We were led to observe this Flora, 1879, p. G6. We regret that 
plant by 1^. Carl Kraus* pap^, we cannot fully understand pai^ 
Beiitto zur Kentniss der Bewe- of this paper, 
gungen Wachs^ider Laubbl&tter,* 
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tie leaf manifestly circmnnntated. It does not appear from the 
diagram that the leaves move periodicallji for the descending 
course during the first two nights, was clearly due to epinastio 



Pinm pitmter: circumnutation of young leaf, traced from 11.4.5 A.M. 
July 31st to 8.20 A.M, Aug. 4th. At 7 A.M. Aug. 2nd the pot was 
mored an inch to one side, so that the tracing consists of two hgures. 
Apex of leaf 14} inches from the vertical glass, so movements much 
magnified. 

growth, and at the close of our observations the leaf was not 
nearly so horizontal as it would ultimately become. 

Finm auatriam . — Two leaves, 8 inches in length, bat not 
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quite MIy grown, produced by a lateral shoot, on a young tr^ 
3 feet in height, were observed during 29 h. (July 31st), in the 
same manner as the leaves of the previous species. Both these 
leaves certainly circuranutated, making 
within the above period two, or two and 
a half, small, irregular ellipses. 

(26.) C'yccw pectinata (Cycadeffi, Fam. 
224). — A young leaf, Hi inches in 
length, of which the leaflets had only 
recently become uncurled, was observed 
during 47 li. 30 m. The main petiole 
was secured to a stick at the base of the 
two terminal leaflets. To one of the 
latter, 31 inches in length, a filament 
was fixed ; the leaflet was much bowed 
downward, but as the terminal part was 
upturned, the filament projected almost 
horizontally. The leaflet moved (see 
Fig. 114) largely and periodically, for it 
fell until about 7 p.m. and rose during 
the night, falling again next morning 
after 6.40 a.m. The descending lines 
are in a marked manner zigzag, and so 
probably would have been the ascending 
lines, if they had been traced throughout 
the night. 

Cycaa pectinata: circura- 
nutation of one of the 

from *” 8 . 30 *A*^*J*Sne CiBCUMNCTATION OF LEAVES: 

22nd to 8 AM. June MOKOCOTYLEDONS. 

24 th. Apex of leaflet ~ nr . .. 

7f inches from the ver- (27.) Canna Warscewtczti (Cannace®, 
tieal glass, so tracing Fam. 2). — ^The movements of a young 
not greatly magnified, 3 inches in length and Sh iu 

one-third of original breadth, produced by a vigorous young 
scale; temp. 19^-21® a plant, were observed during 45 h. 

50m., as shown in Fig. 115. The pot 
was glided about an inch to the right on the morning of the 
11th, as a single figure would have boon too complicated; but 
the two figures are continuous in time. The movement is 
periodical, as the leaf descended from the early morning until 
about fipjc., and ascended during the rest of the evening and 


Fig. 114. 
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part of the night. On the evening of the 11th it dronmnntated 
on a small scale for some time about the same spot. 


Fig. 115. 



A. B. 


Canna Warscevoiczii : circumnutation of leaf, traced (A) from 11.30 A.1I. 
June 10th to 6.40 a.m. 11th ; and (B) from 6.40 a.m. 11th to 8.40 A.M. 
12th. Apex of leaf 9 inches from the vertical glass. 


(28.) Iris pseudo-acorus (IridesB, Fam. 10). — The movements 
of a young leaf, rising 13 inches above the water in which the 
plant grew, were traced as shown in the 
figure (Fig. 116), during 27 h. 30 m. 1^®- 

It manifestly circumnutated, though 
only to a small extent. On the second 
morning, between 6.40 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

(at which latter hour the figure here 
given ends), the apex changed its course 
five times. Duringthenext8h.40m.it 
zigzagged much, and descended as far 
as the lowest dot in the figure, making 



in its course two very small ellipses ; 
but if these lines had been added to 
the diagram it would have been too 
complex. 

(29.) CHmwm Capense (Amaryllidc«Be, 
Fam. 11). — The leaves of this plant 
are remarkable for their great length 
and narrowness: one was measured 


Iris pseudcHMOorus : ctrcum- 
nutation of leaf, traced 
from 10.30 a.m. May 28th 
to^ P.M. 29th. Tracing 
continued to 11 P.H., but 
not here copied. Apex 
of leaf 12 inches beneath 
the horizontal glass, so 
figure considerably mag- 
nified. Temp. 15®-16oC. 


and found to be 58 inches long and 

only 1*4 broad at the base. Whilst quite young they stand up 

almost vertically to the height of about a foot; aftmrwaids 
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their tips begin to bend over, and subsequentljr hang vertically 
down, and thus continue to grow. A rather young leaf was 
selected, of which the dependent tapering point was as yet only 
5J inches in length, thenpright basal part being 20 inches high, 
though this part would ultimately become shorter by being 
more bent over. A large bell-glass was placed over the plant, 
with a black dot on one side ; and by bringing the dependent 
apex of the leaf into a line with this dot, the accompanying 
figure (Fig. 117) was traced on the other side of the bell, during 
2i days. During the first day (22nd) the tip travelled laterally 
far to the left, perhaps in consequence of the plant having been 


Fig. 117. 



Crinum capense : circumnutation of dependent tip of young leaf, traced on 
a bell-glass, from 10.30 p.m. May 22nd to 10. i5 a.m. 25th. Figure not 
greatly magnified. 

disturbed ; and the last dot made at 10.30 p.m. on this day is 
alone here given. As we see in the figure, there can be no 
doubt that the apex of this leaf circumnntated. 

A glass filament with little triangles of paper was at the 
same time fixefl obliquely across the tip of a still younger leaf, 
which stood vertically up and was as yet straight. Its move- 
ments were traced from 3 p.m. May 22nd to 10.15 a.m. 25th. 
The leaf was growing rapidly, so that the apex ascended greatly 
during this period ; as it zigzagged much it was clearly circum- 
nutating, and it apparently tended to form one ellipse each 
day. The lines traced during the night were much more vertical 
than those traced during the day ; and this indicates that the 
tracing would have exhibited a nocturnal rise and a dinmal 
fall, if the leaf had not grown so quickly. The movement of 
this same leaf after an interval of six days (May 31st), by which 
time the tip had curved outwards into a horizontal position. 
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tmd had thtis made the dret step towards becomiBg dependent^ 
was traced orthogonically by the aid of a cube of wood (in the 
manner before explained) ; and it was thus ascertained that the 
actual distance trayelled by the apex, and due to circumnutation, 
was inches in the course of 20i h. During the next 24 h. it 
travelled 2h inches. The circumnutating movement, therefore, 
of this young leaf was strongly marked. 

(30.) Pancratium littoraU (Amaryllidese). — The movements, 
much magnified, of a leaf, 9 inches in length and inclined at 
about 45° above the horizon, were traced during two days. On 
the first day it changed its course completely, upwards and 
downwards and laterally, 9 times in 12 h. ; and the figure traced 
apparently represented five ellipses. On the second day it was 
observed seldomer, and was therefore not seen to change its 
course so often, viz., only 6 times, but in the same complex 
manner as before. The movements were small in extent, but 
there could be no doubt about the circumnutation of the leaf. 

(31.) hnatophyllum vel Clivia (sp. ?) (Amaryllidese). — A long 
glass filament was fixed to a leaf, and the angle formed by it 
with the horizon was measured occasionally during three suc- 
cessive days. It fell each morning until between 3 and 4 p.m., 
and rose at night. The smallest angle at any time above the 
horizon was 48°, and the largest 50°; so that it rose only 2° 
at night; but as this was observed each day, and as similar 
observations were nightly made on another leaf on a distinct 
plant, there can be no doubt that the leaves move periodically, 
though to a very small extent. The position of the apex when 
it stood highest was ’8 of an inch above its lowest point 

(32.) Pistia stratiotes (Aroidc£e, Fain. 30). — Hofmeister 
remarks that the leaves of this floating water-plant are more 
highly inclined at night than by day.* We therefore fastened 
a fine glass filament to the midrib of a moderately young 
leaf, and on Sept. 19th measured the angle which it formed 
with the horizon 14 times between 9 a.m. and 11.50 p.m. The 
temperature of the hot-house varied during the two days of 
observation between 18i° and 23i° C. At 9 a.m. the filament 
stood at 32° above the horizon ; at 3.34 p.m. at 10° and at 
11.50 P.M. at 55° ; these two latter angles being the highest and 
the lowest observed during the day, showing a difference of 45°. 
The rising did not become strongly marked until between 

‘ Die Lehre von der Pflanzenzelle,’ 1867, p. 327. 
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5 and 6 p.m. On the next day the leaf stood at only 10^ ahoine 
the horizon at 8.25 a.m., and it remained at about 15^ till past 
dp.M.; at 5.40 p.m. it was 23°, and at 9.80 p.h. 58°; so that 
the rise was more sudden this evening than on the previous 
one, and the difference in the angle amounted to 48°. The 
movement is obviously periodical, and as the leaf stood on the 
first night at 65°, and on the second night at 58° above the 
horizon, it appeared very steeply inclined. This case, as we 
shall see in a future chapter, ought perhaps to have been 
included under the head of sleeping plants. 

(33.) Fontederia (sp. ?) (from the highlands of St. Catharina, 


Fig. 118. 



Fontederia (sp. ?) : circumnutation of leaf, traced from 4.50 p.v. July 2nd 
to 10.15 A.M. 4th. Apex of leaf 16^ inches from the vertical glass, so 
tracing greatly magnified. Temp, about 17° C., and therefore rather 
too low. 

Brazil) (Pontederiacese, Fam. 46). — A filament was fixed across 
the apex of a moderately young leaf, inches in height, and 
its movements were traced during 42^ h. (see Fig. 118). On 
the first evening, when the tracing was begun, and during the 
night, the leaf descended considerably. On the next morning 
it ascended in a strongly marked zigzag line, and descended 
again in the evening and daring the night. The movement, 
therefore, seems to be periodic, but some doubt is thrown on 
this conclusion, because another leaf, 8 inches in hei^t, 
appearing older and standing more highly inclined, behaved 
^fferen^y. Puring the first 12 h. it circumnntated over 4 
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fimall space, but during the night and the whole following day 
it ascended in the same general direction; the ascent being 
effected by repeated up and down well-pronounced oscillations. 


Cetptogams. 

(34.) Nephrodium molle (Filices, Fam. filament was 

fixed near the apex of a young frond of this Fern, 17 inches 
in height, which was not as yet fully uncurled ; and its move- 
ments were traced during 24 h. We see in Fig, 119 that it 


Fig. 119. 



Nephrodium molle: circumnutation of rachis, traced from 9.15 a.m. May 
28th to 9 A.M. 29th. Figure here given two-thirds of original scale. 

plainly circumnutated. The movement was not greatly magnified 
as the frond was placed near to the vertical glass, and would 
probably have been greater and more rapid had the day been 
warmer. For the plant was brought out of a warm greenhouse 
and observed under a skylight, where the temperature was 
between 16® and 16° 0. We have seen in Chap. I. that a frond of 
this Fern, as yet only slightly lobed and with a rachis only *23 
inch in height, plainly circumnutated.* 


* Mr. Loonus and Prof. Asa 
Cray have described Q Botanical 
Gazette,* 1880, pp. 27, 43), an 
extremely curious case of move- 
ment in the fronds, but only in 
the fruiting fronds, of Atpl&nivm 
trichomanea. They move almost 
as rapidly as the little leaflets 


of Desmodiun^ gyram, alternately 
backwards and Ibrwards through 
from 20 to 40 degrees, in a plane at 
right angles to that of the frond. 
The apex of the frond describes “ a 
long and very narrow ellipse,” bo 
t^t it circumnutates. But the 
movement differs from ordinary 
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Fig. 120. 


In the chapter on the Sleep of Plants the oonspicu6ns cirouin- 
nutation of Marsilea qtuidrifoliata (MarsileacesB, Fam. 4) i^rill he 
described. 

It has also been shown in Chap. I. that a very young Se?a- 
ginella (Lycopodiacess, Fam. 6), only *4 inch in height, plainly 
circumnutated ; we may therefore conclude that older plants, 
whilst growing, would do the same. 

(35.) Lunularia vulgaris (Hepaticee, Fam. 11, Muscales). — 
The earth in an old flower-pot was 
coated with this plant, bearing 
gemmas. A highly inclined frond, 
which projected *3 inch above the 
soil and was *4 inch in breadth, was 
selected for observation, A glass 
hair of extreme tenuity, *75 inch 
in length, with its end whitened, 
was cemented with shellac to the 
frond at right angles to its breadth ; 
and a white stick with a minute 
black spot was driven into the soil 
close behind the end of the hair. 
The white end could be accurately 
brought into a line with the black 
spot, and dots could thus l)e suc- 
cessively made on the vertical 
glass-plate in front. Any move- 
ment of the frond would of course 
be exhibited and increased by the 
long glass hair; and the black spot 
was placed so close behind the end 
of the hair, relatively to the dis- 
tance of the glass-plate in front, 
that the movement of the end was 
magnified about 40 times. Never- 
theless, we are convinced that our 
tracing gives a fairly faithful re- 
presentation of the movements of 
the frond. In the intervals between each observation, the plant 
was covered by a small bell-glass. The frond, as already stated. 



Lunulanavulgans : feircumnuta- 
tion of a fiond, traced from 
9 A.M. Oct 25th ta 8 a.m. 27th. 


circumniitation as it occurs only sufficient to excite motion fot a 
when the plant is exposed to the few minutes.’* 
light; even axtiflcial light “is 
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was highly inclined, and the pot stood in front of a north-east 
window. During the five first days the frond moved downwards 
or became less inclined; and the long line which was traced 
was strongly zigzag, with loops occasionally formed or nearly 
formed ; and this indicated circumnutation. Whether the sink- 
ing was due to epinastic growth, or apheliotropism, we do not 
know. As the sinking was slight on the fifth day, a new tracing 
was begun on the sixth day (Oct. 25th), and was continued 
for 47 h. ; it is here given (Fig. 120). Another tracing was made 
on the next day (27th) and the frond was found to be still cir- 
cumnutating, for during 14 h. 30 m. it changed its course com- 
pletely (besides minor changes) 10 times. It was casually 
observed for two more days, and was seen to be continually 
moving. 

The lowest members of the vegetable series, the Thallogens, 
apparently circumnutate. If an Oscillaria be watched under 
the microscope, it may be seen to describe circles about every 
40 seconds. After it has bent to one side, the tip first begins 
to bend back to the opposite side and then the whole filament 
curves over in the same direction. Hofmeister* has given a 
minute account of the curious, but less regular though constant, 
movements of Spirogyra: during 2i h. the filament moved 4 
times to the left and 3 times to the right, and he refers to a 
movement at right angles to the above. The tip moved at the 
rate of about OT mm. in five minutes. He compares the move- 
ment with the nutation of the higher plants. f We shall hereafter 
see that heliotropic movements result from modified circum- 
nutation, and as unicellular Moulds bend to the light we may 
infer that they also circumnutate. 

Concluding Eemaeks on the Circumnutation 
OF Leaves. 

The circumnutating movements of young leaves in 
33 genera, belonging to 25 families, widely distributed 

* ‘ Ueber die Bewegungen der 1880, vol. iii. «p. 320) that the 
Faden der Spirogyra princeps : movements of Spirulina, a mem- 
Jahreshefte des V ereing fiir vater- her of the Oscillatorieie, are closely 
landiache Naturkunde iu Wiirt- analogous “to the well-known 
temberg,* 1874, p. 211. rotation of growing shoots and 

t Zukal also remarks (as quoted tensile.'* 
in ‘Journal E, Mioroscop. Son.,* 

s 2 
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amongst ordinary and gymnospermous Dicotyledons 
and amongst Monocotyledons, together with several 
Cryptogams, have now been described. It would, 
therefore, not be rash to assume that the growing 
leaves of all plants circumnutate, as we have seen 
reason to conclude is the case with cotyledons. The 
seat of movement generally lies in the petiole, but 
sometimes both in the petiole and blade, or in the 
blade alone. The extent of the movement differed much 
in different plants ; but the distance passed over was 
never great, except with Pistia, which ought perhaps 
to have been included amongst sleeping plants. The 
angular movement of the leaves was only occasionally 
measured ; it commonly varied from only 2° (and pro* 
bably even less in some instances) to about 10° ; but 
it amounted to 23° in the common bean. The move- 
ment is chiefly in a vertical plane, but as the ascending 
and descending lines never coincided, there was always 
some lateral movement, and thus irregular ellipses 
were formed. The movement, therefore, deserves to 
be called one of circumnutation ; for all circuninuta- 
ting organs tend to describe ellipses, — that is, growth 
on one side is succeeded by growth on nearly but not 
quite the opposite side. The ellipses, or the zigzag 
lines representing drawn-out ellipses, are generally 
very narrow ; yet with the Camellia, their minor axes 
were half as long, and with the Eucalyptus more than 
half as long as their major axes. In the case of Cissus, 
parts of the figure more nearly represented circles than 
ellipses. The amount of lateral movement is therefore 
sometimes considerable. Moreover, the longer axes 
of the successively formed ellipses (as with the Bean, 
Cissus, and Sea-kale), and in several instances the 
zigzag lines representing ellipses, were extended in 
very different directions during the same day or on 
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the next day. The course followed was curvilinear or 
straight, or slightly or strongly zigzag, and little loops 
or triangles were often formed. A single large irregular 
ellipse may be described on one day, and two smaller 
ones by the same plant on the next day. With Drosera 
two, and with Lupinus, Eucalyptus and Pancratium, 
several were formed each day. 

The oscillatory and jerking movements of the leaves 
of Dionaea, which resemble those of the hypocotyl of 
the cabbage, are highly remarkable, as seen under the 
microscope. They continue night and day for some 
months, and are displayed by young unexpanded leaves, 
and by old ones which have lost their sensibility to a 
touch, but which, after absorbing animal matter, close 
their lobes. We shall hereafter meet with the same 
kind of movement in the joints of certain Graminese, 
and it is probably common to many plants while cir- 
oumnutating. It is, therefore, a strange fact that no 
such movement could be detected in the tentacles of 
Drosera rotwndifolia, though a member of the same 
family with Dionsea ; yet the tentacle which was ob- 
served was BO sensitive, that it began to curl inwards 
in 23 seconds after being touched by a bit of raw meat. 

One of the most interesting facts with respect to 
the circumnutation of leaves is the periodicity of their 
movements ; for they often, or even generally, rise a 
little in the evening and early part of the night, and 
sink again on the following morning. Exactly the 
same phenomenon was observed in the case of coty- 
ledons. The leaves in 16 genera out of the 33 which 
were observed behaved in this manner, as did probably 
2 others. Nor must it be supposed that in the remain- 
ing 15 genera there was no periodicity in their move- 
ments ; for 6 of them were observed during too short 
a period for any judgment to be formed on this head, 
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and 3 were so young that their epinastic growth, 
which serves to bring them down into a horizontal 
position, overpowered every other kind of movement. 
In only one genus, Cannabis, did the leaves sink in 
the evening, and Kraus attributes this movement to 
the prepotency of their epinastic growth. That the 
periodicity is determined by the daily alternations 
of light and darkness there can hardly be a doubt, as 
will hereafter be shown. Insectivorous plants are 
very little affected, as far as their movements are con- 
cerned, by light ; and hence probably it is that their 
leaves, at least in the cases of Sarracenia, Drosera, and 
Dionaja, do not move periodically. The upward move- 
ment in the evening is at first slow, and with different 
plants begins at very different hours ; — with Glaucium 
as early as 11 A.M., commonly between 3 and 5 P.M., 
but sometimes as late as 7 p.m. It should be observed 
that none of the leaves described in this chapter 
(except, as we believe, those of Lupinus speeiosus) 
possess a pulvinus; for the periodical movements of 
leaves thus provided have generally been amplified 
into so-called sleep-movements, with which we are not 
here concerned. The fact of leaves and cotyledons 
frequently, or even generally, rising a little in the 
evening and sinking in the morning, is of interest as 
giving the foundation from which the specialised sleep- 
movements of many leaves and cotyledons, not pro- 
vided with a pulvinus, have been developed. The 
above periodicity should be kept in mind, % any one 
considering the problem of the horizontal position of 
leaves and cotyledons during the day, whilst illumi- 
nated from above. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Modified Cibcumnutation : Climbino Plants ; Epinastio and 
Htponastio Movements. 

Circumnutation modified through innate causes or through the action 
of external conditions— Innate causes— Climbing plants ; similarity 
of their movements with those of ordinary plants ; increased ampli- 
tude ; occasional points of difference— Epinastic growth of young 
leaves — Hyponastic growth of the hypocotyls and epicotyls of seed- 
lings — Hooked tips of climbing and other plants due to modified 
circumnutation — Ampelopsis tricuspidata — Smithia Pfundii — 
Straightening of the tip due to hyponasty — Epinastic growth and 
circumnutation of the flower-peduncles of Trifolium repens and 
Oxulis camosa. 

The radicles, hypocotyls and epicotyls of seedling 
plants, even before they emerge from the ground, and 
afterwards the cotyledons, are all continually circum- 
nutating. So it is with the stems, stolons, flower- 
peduncles, and leaves of older plants. We may, there- 
fore, infer with a considerable degree of safety that all 
the growing parts of all plants circumnutate. Although 
this movement, in its ordinary or unmodified state, 
appears in some cases to be of service to plants, 
either directly or indirectly — for instance, the circum- 
nutation of the radicle in penetrating the ground, or 
that of the arched hypocotyl and epicotyl in breaking 
through the surface — yet circumnutation is so general, 
or rather so universal a phenomenon, that we cannot 
suppose it to have been gained for aify special pur- 
pose. We must believe that it follows in some un- 
known way from the manner in which vegetable tissues 
grow. 
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We shall now consider the many cases in which 
circumnutation has been modified for various special 
purposes ; that is, a movement already in progress is 
temporarily increased in some one direction, and tem- 
porarily diminished or quite arrested in other direc- 
tions. These cases may be divided in two sub-classes ; 
in one of which the modification depends on innate or 
constitutional causes, and is independent of external 
conditions, excepting in so far that the proper ones for 
growth must be present. In the second sub-class the 
modification depends to a large extent on external 
agencies, such as the daily alternations of light and 
darkness, or light alone, temperature, or the attraction 
of gravity. The first small sub-class will be considered 
in the present chapter, and the second sub-class in the 
remainder of this volume. 

The Circumnutation of Climbing Plants. 

The simplest case of modified circumnutation is that 
offered by climbing plants, with the exception of 
those which climb by the aid of motionless hooks or 
of rootlets ; for the modification consists chiefly in the 
greatly increased amplitude of the movement. This 
would follow either from greatly increased growth over 
a small length, or more probably from moderately in* 
creased growth spread over a considerable length of the 
moving organ, preceded by turgescence, and acting suo^ 
eessively on all sides. The circumnutation of climbers 
is more regular than that of ordinary plants ; but in 
almost every other respect there is a close similarity 
between their movements, namely, in their tendency 
to describe ellipses directed successively to all points 
of the compass — in their courses being often inter* 
rupted by zigzag lines, triangles, loops, or small 
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ellipses— in the rate of movement, and in different 
species revolving once or several times within the same 
length of time. In the same intemode, the move- 
ments cease first in the lower part and then slowly 
upwards. In both sets of cases the movement may be 
modified in a closely analogous manner by geotropism 
and by heliotropism ; though few climbing plants are 
heliotropic. Other points of similarity might be 
pointed out. 

That the movements of climbing plants consist of 
ordinary circumnutation, modified by being increased 
in amplitude, is well exhibited whilst the plants are 
very young ; for at this early age they move like other 
seedlings, but as they grow older their movements 
gradually increase without undergoing any other 
change. That this power is innate, and is not excited 
by any external agencies, beyond those necessary for 
growth and vigour, is obvious. No one doubts that 
this power has been gained for the sake of enabling 
climbing plants to ascend to a height, and thus to 
reach the light. This is effected by two very different 
methods; first, by twining spirally round a support, 
but to do so their stems must be long and flexible ; 
and, secondly, in the case of leaf-climbers and tendril- 
bearers, by bringing these organs into contact with a 
support, which is then seized by the aid of their 
sensitiveness. It may be here remarked that these 
latter movements have no relation, as far as we can 
judge, with circumnutation. In other* cases the tips 
of tendrils, after having been brought into contact with 
a support, become developed into little discs which 
adhere firmly to it. * 

We have said that the circumnutation of climbing 
plants differs from that of ordinary plants chiefly by 
its greater amplitude. But most leaves circumnutate 
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in an almost vertical plane, and therefore describe very 
narrow ellipses, whereas the many kinds of tendrils 
which consist of metamorphosed leaves, make much 
broader ellipses or nearly circular figures; and thus 
they have a far better chance of catching hold of a 
support on any side. The movements of climbing 
plants have also been modified in some few other 
special ways. Thus the circumnutating stems of Sol- 
nanum dulcamara can twine round a support only 
when this is as thin and flexible as a string or thread. 
The twining stems of several British plants cannot 
twine round a support when it is more than a few 
inches in thickness; whilst in tropical forests some 
can embrace thick trunks ;* and this great difference 
in power depends on some unknown difference in 
their manner of circumnutation. The most remarkable 
special modification of this movement which we have 
observed is in the tendrils of Echinocystis lobata ; these 
are usually inclined at about 45° above the horizon, 
but they stiffen and straighten themselves so as to 
stand upright in a part of their circular course, namely, 
when they approach and have to pass over the summit 
of the shoot from which they arise. If they had not 
possessed and exercised this curious power, they would 
infallibly have struck against the summit of the shoot 
and been arrested in their course. As soon as one of 
these tendrils with its three branches begins to stiffen 
itself and rise up vertically, the revolving motion 
becomes more* rapid ; and as soon as it has passed 
over the point of difficulty, its motion coinciding 
with that from its own weight, causes it to fall into its 
previously inclined position so quickly, that the apex 
can be seen travelling like the hand of a gigantic clock. 


* ‘The Movements and Habits of CHmbing Plants,’ p. 86, 
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A large number of ordinary leaves and leaflets and 
a few flower-peduncles are provided with pulvini ; but 
this is not the case with a single tendril at present 
known. The cause of this difference probably lies in 
the fact, that the chief service of a pulvinus is to 
prolong the movement of the part thus provided after 
growth has ceased ; and as tendrils or other climbing- 
organs are of use only whilst the plant is increasing 
in height or growing, a pulvinus which served to 
prolong their movements would be useless. 

It was shown in the last chapter that the stolons or 
runners of certain plants circumnutate largely, and 
that this movement apparently aids them in finding a 
passage between the crowded stems of adjoining plants. 
If it could be proved that their movements had been 
modified and increased for this special purpose, they 
ought to have been included in the present chapter ; 
but as the amplitude of their revolutions is not so 
conspicuously diflerent from that of ordinary plants, 
as in the case of climbers, we have no evidence on 
this head. We encounter the same doubt in the case 
of some plants which bury their pods in the ground. 
This burying process is certainly favoured by the 
circumnutation of the flower-peduncle ; but we do not 
know whether it has been increased for this special 
purpose. 


Epinasty— Hyponast,y. 

The term epinasty is used by De Vries* to express 
greater longitudinal growth along tj^e upper than 


♦ * Arbeiten des Bot. Inst., two terms as first used by Scbim- 
in Wurzburg/ Heft ii. 1872, p. 223. per, and tliey have been adopted 
De Vries has slightly modified in this sense by Sachs. 

(p. 252 ) the meaning of the above 
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along the lower side of a part, which is thus caused to 
bend downwards; and hyponasty is used for the reversed 
process, by which the part is made to bend upwards. 
These actions come into play so frequently that the 
use of the above two terms is highly convenient. The 
movements thus induced result from a modified form 
of circumnutation ; for, as we shall immediately see, 
an organ under the influence of epinasty does not 
generally move in a straight line downwards, or under 
that of hyponasty upwards, but oscillates up and down 
with some lateral movement : it moves, however, in a 
preponderant manner in one direction. This shows 
that there is some growth on all sides of the part, but 
more on the upper side in the case of epinasty, and 
more on the lower side in that of hyponasty, than on 
the other sides. At the same time there may be in 
addition, as De Vries insists, increased growth on one 
side due* to geotropism, and on another side due to 
heliotropism ; and thus the effects of epinasty or of 
hyponasty may be either increased or lessened. 

He who likes, may speak of ordinary circumnutation 
as being combined with epinasty, hyponasty, the effects 
of gravitation, light, &c. ; but it seems to us, from 
reasons hereafter to be given, to be more correct to 
say that circumnutation is modified by these several 
agencies. We will therefore speak of circumnutation, 
which is always in progress, as modified by epinasty, 
hyponasty, geotropism, or other agencies, whether 
internal or external. 

• 

One of the commonest and simplest cases of epinasty is that 
offered by leaves, which at an early age are crowded together 
roimd the buds, and diverge as they grow older. Sachs first 
remarked that this was due to increased growth along the upper 
side of the petiole and blade; and De Vries has now shown in 
more detail that the movement is thus caused, aided slightly by 
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tjhe weight of the leaf, and reeiated as he belieyes by apogeor 
tropism, at least after the leaf has somewhat diverged. In onr 
observations on the circumnutation of leaves, some were selected 
which were rather too young, so that they continued to diverge 
or sink downwards whilst their movements were being traced. 
This may be seen in the diagrams (Figs. 98 and 112, pp. 232 
and 249) representing the circumnutation of the young leaves of 
Acanthm mollis and Pelargonium zonale. Similar cases were ob- 
served with Drosera. The movements of a young leaf, only f inch 
in length, of Petunia violacea were traced during four days, and 
offers a better instance (Fig. Ill, p. 248), as it diverged during 
the whole of this time in a curiously zigzag line with some of the 
angles sharply acute, and during the latter days plainly circum- 
nutated. Some young leaves of about the same age on a plant 
of this Petunia, which had been laid horizontally, and on another 
plant which was left upright, both being kept in complete dark- 
ness, diverged in the same manner for 48 h., and apparently 
were not affected by apogeotropism ; though their stems were in 
a state of high tension, for when freed from the sticks to which 
they had been tied, they instantly curled upwards 

The leaves, whilst very young, on the leading shoots of the 
Carnation (IHanthus caryophyllus) are highly inclined or vertical ; 
and if the plant is growing vigorously they diverge so quickly 
that they become almost horizontal in a day. But they move 
downwards in a rather oblique line and continue for some time 
afterwards to move in the same direction, in connection, we pre- 
sume, with their spiral arrangement on the stem. The course 
pursued by a young leaf whilst thus obliquely descending was 
traced, and the line was distinctly yet not strongly zigzag ; the 
larger angles formed by the successive lines amounting only to 
135°, 154°, and 163°. The subsequent lateral movement (shown 
in Fig. 96, p. 231) was strongly zigzag with occasional circum- 
nutations. The divergence and sinking of the young leaves 
of this plant seem to be very little affected^ by geotropism or 
heliotropism ; for a plant, the leaves of which were growing 
rather slowly (as ascertained by measurement) was laid hori- 
zontally, and the opposite young leaves diyerged from one 
another symmetrically in the usual manner, without any up- 
tuming in the direction of gravitation or towards tlie light. 

The needle-Uke leaves of Pinm pinaster form a bundle whilst 
young ; afterwards they slowly diverge, so that those on the up- 
right shoots become horizontal. The movements of one such 
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young leaf was traced during 4} days, and the tracing here giYen 
(Fig. 121) shows that it descended at first in a nearly straight 


Fig. 121. 



Pinm pinaster : epinastic downward 
morement of a young leaf, pro- 
du(;^d by a yonng plant in a pot, 
traced on a vertical glass under a 
skylight, from 6.45 A.M. June 2nd 
to 10.40 P.X. 6th. 


line, but afterwards zigzagged, 
making one or two little loops. 
The diverging and descends 
ing movements of a rather 
older leaf were also traced 
(see former Fig. 113, p. 251) : 
it descended during the first 
day and night in a somo* 
what zigzag line ; it then cir- 
cumnutated round a small 
space and again descended. 
By this time the leaf had 
nearly assumed its final posi- 
tion, and now plainly circum- 
nutated. As in the case of the 
Carnation, the leaves, whilst 
very young, do not seem to be 
much affected by geotropism 
or heliotropism, for those on a 
young plant laid horizontally, 
and those on another plant 
left upright, both kept in the 
dark, continued to diverge in 
the usual manner without 
bending to either side. 

With Cchcea scandents, the 
young leaves, as they succes- 
sively diverge from the lead- 
ing shoot which is bent to 
one side, rise up so as to pro- 
ject vertically, and they retain 
this position for some time 
whilst the tendril is revolving. 
The diverging and ascending 
movements of the petiole of 
one such a leaf, were traced on 
a vertical glass under a sky- 
light ; and the course puxsu^ 
was in most parts nearly 
straight, but there were two 
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weU-marked zigzags (one of them forming an angle of 112°), 
and this indicates circnmnntation. 

The still closed lobes of a yonng leaf of Dionaea projected at 
ri^it angles to the petiole, and were in the act of slowly rising. 
A glass filament was attached to the under side of the midrib, 
and its movements were traced on a vertical glass. It circum- 
nutated once in the evening, and on the next day rose, as already 
described (see Fig. 106, p. 240), by a number of acutely zigzag 
lines, closely approaching in character to ellipses. This move- 
ment no doubt was due to epinasty, aided by apogeotropism, 
for the closed lobes of a very young leaf on a plant which had 
been placed horizontally, moved into nearly the same line with 
the petiole, as if the plant had stood upright ; but at the same 
time the lobes curved laterally upwards, and thus occupied an 
unnatural position, obliquely to the plane of the foliaceous petiole. 

As the hypocotyls and epicotyls of some plants protrude from 
the seed-coats in an arched form, it is doubtful whether the 
arching of these parts, which is invariably present when they 
break through the ground, ought always to be attributed to 
epinasty; but when they are at first straight and afterwards 
become arched, as often happens, the arching is certainly due to 
epinasty. As long as the arch is surrounded by compact earth 
it must retain its form; but as soon as it rises above the 
surface, or even before this period if artificially freed from the 
surrounding pressure, it begins to straighten itself, and this no 
doubt is mainly due to hyponasty. The movement of the 
upper and lower half of the arch, and of the crown, was occa- 
sionally traced ; and the course was more or less zigzag, showing 
modified circumnutation. 

With not a few plants, especially climbers, the summit of the 
shoot is hooked, so that the apex points vertically downwards. 
In seven genera of twining plants * the hooking, or as it has been 
called by Sachs, the nutation of the tip, is mainly due to an 
exaggerated form of circumnutation. That is, the growth is so 
great along one side that it bends the shoot completely over to 
the opposite side, thus forming a hook ; the longitudinal line or 
zone of growth then travels a little laterally round the shoot, 
and the hook points in a slightly different direction, and so 
onwards until the hook is completely reversed. Ultimately it 

♦ ♦ The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants,* 2nd edit. p. 18, 
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comes back to the point whence it started. This was ascertained 
by painting narrow lines with Indian ink along the convex 
surface of several hooks, and the line was found slowly to be- 
come at first lateral, then to appear along the concave surface, 
and ultimately back again on the convex surface. In the case of 
Lonictra hrachypoda the hooked terminal part of the revolving 
shoot straightens itself periodically, but is never reversed ; that 
is, the periodically increased growth of the concave side of the 
hook is sufficient only to straighten it, and not to l)end it over 
to the opposite side. The hooking of the tip is of service to 
twining plants by aiding them to catch hold of a support, and 
afterwards by enabling this part to embrace the support much 
more closely than it could otherwise have done at first, thu^ 
preventing it, as we often observed, from being blown away by a 
strong wind. Whetlier the advantage thus gained by twining 
plants accounts for their summits being so frequently hooked, 
we do not know, as this structure is not very rare with plants 
which do not climb, and with some climbers (for instance, Vitis, 
Ampelopsis, Cissus, dc.) to whom it does not afford any assist- 
ance in climbing. 

With respect to those cases in which the tip remains alway 
bent or hooked towards the some side, as in the genera just 
named, the most obvious explanation is that the bending is due 
to continued growth in excess along the convex side. Wiesner, 
however, maintains that in all cases the hooking of the tip is 
the result of its plasticity and weight, — a conclusion which from 
what we have already seen with several climbing plants is 
certainly erroneous. Nevertheless, we fully admit that the 
weight of the part, as well as geotropism, dc., sometimes come 
into play. 

Ampdopsis tricunpidata, — This plant climbs by the aid of 
adhesive tendrils, and the hooked tips of the shoots do not 
appear to be of any service to it. The hooking depends chiefly, 
as far as we could pertain, on the tip being affected by epinasty 
and geotropism ; the lower and older parts continually straight 
ening themselves through hyponasty and apogeotropism. We 
believe that the weight of the apex is an unimportant element^ 
because on horizontal or inclined shoots the hook is often 
extended horizontally or even faces upwards. Moreover shoots 
frequently form loops instead of hooks; and in this case the 


‘ Sitxb. dor k. Akad« der Vienna, Jan. 1880, p. 16. 
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pert, instead of hang* 
ing vei*tiGany down as would 
fohow if weight was the efficient 
cause, extends horizontally or 
even points upwards. A shoot, 
which terminated in a rather 
open hook, was fastened in 
a highly inclined downward 
position, so that the concave 
side faced upwards, and the 
result was that the apex at first 
curved upwards. This ap- 
parently was due to epinasty 
and not to apogeotropism, for 
the apex, soon after passing 
the perpendicular, curved so 
rapidly downwards that we 
could not doubt that the move- 
ment was at least aided by 
geotropism. In the course of 
a few hours the hook was thus 
converted into a loop with the 
apex of the shoot pointing 
straight downwards. The 
longer axis of the loop w^as at 
first horizontal, but after- 
wards became vertical. During 
this same time the basal part 
of the hook (and subsequently 
of the loop) curved itself slowly 
upwards ; and this must have 
been wholly due to apogeo- 
tropism in opposition to hypo- 
nasty. The loop was then 
fastened upside down, so that 
its basal half would be simul- 
taneously acted on by hypo- 


Fig. 122. 



nasty (if present) and by apo- Ampelopsia itiettspidata : hyponastic 


geqtropisin; and now it curved 
itself so greatly upwards in 
the course of only dh. that 
there could hardly he a doubt 
that both forces were acting 


movement of hooked tip of leading 
shoot, tj'aced from 8.10 a.m, July 
13th to 8 A.M. 15th. Apex of shoot 
inches from the vertical glass. 
Plant illuminated through a sky- 
light. Temp. 17^®-! 90 c. Dhvgrnm 
reduced to one-third of original scale. 
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Smithia Pfttn^u : hy'poiiastic movement 
of the curved summit of astern, whilst 
atraighiening itself, traced from 9 
A.X. July 10th to 3 B.H. 13th. Apex 
9| inches hrom the vertical glass. 
Diagram reduced to one-fifth of 
original scale. Plant illuminated 
. fawin 1710^19® C. 


together. At the same time 
the loop became open and 
was thus reconverted into a 
hook, and this apparmitly 
was effected by the geotropic 
movement of the apex in 
opposition to epinasty. In 
the case of Ampelopsia hede- 
racea, weight plays, as far as 
we could judge, a more im- 
portant part in the hooking 
of the tip. 

In order to ascertain 
whether the shoots of A, tri- 
cuspidata in straightening 
themselves under the com- 
bined action of hyponasty and 
apogeotropism moved in a 
simple straight ctjurse, or 
whether they circumnutated, 
glass filaments were fixed to 
the crowns of four hooked 
tips standing in their natural 
lx>sition ; and the movements 
of the filaments were traced 
on a vertical glass. All four 
tracings resembled each other 
in a general manner ; but we 
will give only one (see Fig. 
122, p. 273). Til 3 filament 
rose at first, which shows 
that the hook was straighten- 
ing itself ; it then zigzagged, 
moving a little to the left 
between 9.25 a.m. and 9 pjm. 
From this latter hour on the 
13th to 10.50 A.M. on the fol- 
lowing morning (14th) the 
hook continued to straighten 
itself, and then zigzagged a 
short distance to the right. 
But from 1 p.m. to h0.40 rM. 
on the 14th the movement 
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was reversed and the shoot became more hooked. During 
the night, after 10.40 p.m. to 8.15 a.m. on the 15th, the hook 
again opened or straightened itself. By this time the glass 
filament had become so highly inclined that its movements could 
no longer be traced with accuracy ; and by 1.30 p.m. on this same 
day, the crown of the former arch or hook had become perfectly 
straight and vertical. There can therefore be no doubt that the 
straightening of the hooked shoot of this plant is effected by 
the circumnutation of the arched portion — that is, by growth 
alternating between the upper and lower surface, but prepon- 
derant on the lower surface, with some little lateral movement. 

We were enabled to trace the movement of another straight- 
ening shoot for a longer period (owing to its slower growth and 
to its having been placed further from the vertical glass), namely, 
from the early morning on July 13th to late in the evening of the 
16th. During the whole daytime of the 14th, the hook straight- 
ened itself very little, but zigzagged and plainly circumnutated 
about nearly the same spot. By the l<>th it had become nearly 
straight, and the tracing was no longer accurate, yet it was 
manifest that there was still a considerable amount of movement 
t>oth up and down and laterally; for the crown whilst con- 
tinuing to straighten itself occasionally became for a short time 
more curved, causing the filament to descend twice during the 
day. 

ISmithia l^fandii , — The stiff terminal shoots of this Legu- 
minous water-plant from Africa project so as to make a rectangle 
with the stem below ; but this occurs only when the plants are 
growing vigorously, for when kept in a cool place, the summits 
of the stems become straight, as they likewise did at the close 
of the growing season. The direction of the rectangularly bent 
part is independent of the chief source of light. But from 
observing the effects of placing plants in the dark, in which 
case several shoots became in two or three days upright or nearly 
upright, and when brought back into the light again became 
rectangularly curved, we believe that the bending is in part 
due to apheliotropism, apparently somewhat opposed by apogeo- 
tropism. On the other hand, from observing the effects of tying 
a shoot downwards, so that the rectangle faced upwards, we are 
Jed to believe that the curvature is partly due to epinasty. As 
the rectaugularly bent portion of an upright stem grows older, 
the lower part straightens itself; and this is effected through 
hyponosty. He who has read Sachs* recent Essay on the vertical 

T 2 
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and inclined positions of the parts of plants* will see how diffi- 
cult a subject this is, and will feel no surprise at our expressing 
ourselves doubtfully in this and other such cases. 

A plant, 20 inches in height, was secured to a stick close 
beneath the curved summit, which formed rather less than a 
rectangle with the stem below. The shoot pointed away from the 
observer ; and a glass filament i)ointing towards the vertical glass 
on which the tracing was made, was fixed to the convex surface of 
the curved portion. Therefore the descending lines in the figure 
represent the straightening of the curved portion as it grew 
older. The tracing (Fig. 123, p. 274) was begun at 9 a.m. on 
July 10th ; the filament at first moved but little in a zigzag line, 
but at 2 p.M. it began rising and continued to do so till 9 p.m. ; 
and this proves that the terminal portion was being more bent 
downwards After 9 p.m. on the lOtli an opposite movement 
commenced, and the curved portion began to straighten itself, 
and this continued till 11.10 a.m. on the 12th, but was interrupted 
by some small oscillations and zigzags, showing movement in 
different directions. After 11.10 a.m. on the 12th this part of 
the stem, still considerably curved, circumnutated in a con- 
spicuous manner until nearly 3 p.m. on the 13th ; but during all 
this time a downward movement of the filament prevailed, 
caused by the continued straightening of the stem. By the 
afternoon of the 13th, the summit, which had originally been 
deflected more than a right angle from the perpendicular, had 
grown so nearly straight that the tracing could no longer he 
continued on the vertical glass. There can therefore be no 
doubt that the straightening of the abruptly curved portion of 
the growing stem of this plant, which appears to be wholly due 
to hyponasty, is the result of modified circumnutation. We 
will only add that a filament was fixed in a different manner 
across the curved summit of another plant, and the same general 
kind of movement was observed. 

Trifolium repens ^ — In many, but not in all the species of Tri- 
folium, as the separate little flowers wither, the sub-peduncles 
bend downwards, so as to depend parallel to the upper part of 
the main peduncle. In TV. svhUrraneum the main peduncle 
curves downwards for the sake of burying its capsules, and in 
this species the sub-peduncles of the separate flowers bend 

* ‘ Ueber Qrthotrope und Pla- ten des Bot. Inst., in Wurzburg,* 
giotrope Pflanzentheile * Arbei- Heft ii. 1879, p. 226. 
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TnfoUum rcpens: circumnu- 
tating and epinastic move- 
ments of the 8ub-ped uncle 
of a single flower, traced 
on a vertical glass under 
a skylight, in A from 11.30 
iUM. Aug. 27 th to 7 A.M. 
30th ; in B from 7 a.m, 
Aug. 30th to a little after 
6 P.M. Sept. 8th. 
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upwards, so as to occupy the same position relatively to the 
upper part of the main peduncle as in Tr. repens. This fact 
alone would render it probable that the movements of the sulv 
peduncles in Tr, repens were independent of geotropism. Never- 
theless, to make sure, some flower-heads were tied to little sticks 
upside down and others in a horizontal position; their sub- 
peduncles, however, all quickly curved upwards through the 
action of heliotropism. We therefore protected some flower- 
heads, similarly secured to sticks, from the light, and although 
some of them rotted, many of their sub-peduncles turned very 
slowly from their reversed or from their horizontal positions, 
so as to stand in the normal manner parallel to the upper part 
of the main peduncle. These facts show that the movement is 
independent of geotropism or apheliotropism ; it must there- 
be attributed to epinasty, which however is checked, at least as 
long as the flowers are young, by heliotropism. Most of the 
above flowers were never fertilised owing to the exclusion of 
bees ; they consequently withered very slowly, and the movements 
of the sub -peduncles were in like manner much retarded. 

To ascertain the nature of the movement of the sub-peduncle, 
whilst bending downwards, a filament was fixed across the 
summit of the calyx of a not fully expanded and almost upright 
flower, nearly in the centre of the head. The main peduncle 
was secured to a stick close beneath the head. In order to see 
the marks on the glass filament, a few flowers had to be cut 
away on the lower side of the head. The flower under obser- 
vation at first diverged a little from its upright position, so as 
to occupy the open space caused by the removal of the adjoining 
flowers. This required two days, after which time a new tracing 
was begun (Fig. 124). In A we see the complex circumnutating 
course pursued from 11.30 a.m. Aug. 26th to 7 a.m. on the 
30th. The pot was then moved a very little to the right, and 
the tracing (B) was continued without interruption from 7 a.m. 
Aug. 30th to after 6 p m. Sept. 8th. It should be observed that 
on most of these days, only a single dot was made each morning 
at the same hour. Whenever the flower was observed carefully, 
as on Aug. 30th and Sept. 5th and 6th, it was found to be cir- 
cumoutating over a small space. At last, on Sept. 7th, it 
began to bend downwards, and continued to do so until after 
6 P.M. on the 8th, and indeed until the morning of the 9th, when 
its movements could no longer be traced on the vertical glass. 
It was carefully observed during the whole of the 8th, and by 
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10.80 PJi. it had descended to a point lower down by two-thirds 
of the length of the figure as here given ; but from want of space 
the tracii^ has been copied in B, only to a little after 6 p.u. On 
the morning of the 9th the flower was withered, and the sub- 
pednncle now stood at an angle of 57° beneath the horizon. If 
the flower had been fertilised it would have withered much 
sooner, and have moved much more quickly. We thus see that 
the sub-peduncle oscillated up and down, or circumnutated, 
during its whole downward epinastio course. 

The sub-peduncles of the fertilised and withered flowers 
of Omlis carnom likewise bend downwards through epinasty, 
as will be shown in a future chapter; and their downward 
course is strongly zigzag, indicating circumnutation. 

The number of instances in which various organs 
move through epinasty or hyponasty, often in com- 
bination with other forces, for the most diversified 
purposes, seems to be inexhaustibly great ; and from 
the several cases which have been here given, we may 
safely infer that such movements are due to modified 
circumnutation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Modified Cibcumnutation : Sleep or Nyotitropic Movements, . 

THEIR Ur?E: SlEEP OP COTYLEDONS. 

Preliminary sketch of the sleep or nyotitropic movements of leaves — 
Presence of pulvini — The lessening of mdiation the final cause of 
nyotitropic movements — Manner of trying experiments on leaves of 
Oxalis, Arachis, Cassia, Melilotus, Lotus and Marsilea, and on the 
cotyledons of Mimosa — Concluding remarks on radiation from leaves 
— Small difftirences in the conditions make a great difference in the 
result — Description of the nyotitropic position and movements of 
the cotyledons of various plants — List of species— Concluding 
remarks — Independence of the nyotitropic movements of the leaves 
and cotyledons of the siime species — Keasons for believing that the 
movements have been acquired for a special purjxwe. 

The so-called sleep of leaves is so conspicuous a 
phenomenon that it was observed as early as the 
time of Pliny ;* and since Linnaeus published his 
famous Essay, ^ Somnus Plantarum,’ it has been the 
subject of several memoirs. Many flowers close at. 
night, and these are likewise said to sleep ; but we 
are not here concerned with their movements, for 
although effected by the same mechanism as in the 
case of young leaves, namely, unequal growth on the 
opposite sides (as first proved by Pfeffer), yet they differ 
essentially in « being excited chiefly by changes of 
temperature instead of light ; and in being effected, as 
far as we can judge, for a different purpose. Hardly 
any one supposes that there is any real analogy 

* Pfeffer has ^ven a clear and riodischen Bewegungen der Blat* 
interesting sket<m of the history torgane,’ 1875, p. 168. 
of this subject in his ‘Die Pe- 
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between the sleep of animals and that of plants,* 
whether of leaves or flowers. It seems, therefore, 
advisable to give a distinct name to the so-called 
sleep-movements of plants. These have also generally 
been confounded, under the term ‘‘ periodic,” with the 
slight daily rise and fall of leaves, as described in the 
fourth chapter ; and this makes it all the more desir- 
able to give some distinct name to sleep-movements. 
Nyctitropism and nyctitropic, i.e. night-turning, may 
be applied both to leaves and flowers, and will be 
occasionally used by us ; but it would be best to con- 
fine the term to leaves. The leaves of some few plants 
move either upwards or downwards when the sun shines 
intensely on them, and this movement has sometimes 
been called diurnal sleep ; but we believe it to be of 
an essentially different nature from the nocturnal 
movement, and it will be briefly considered in a 
future chapter. 

The sleep or nyctitropism of leaves is a large 
subject, and we think that the most convenient plan 
will be first to give a brief account of the position 
which leaves assume at night, and of the advantages 
apparently thus gained. Afterwards the more re- 
markable cases will be described in detail, with 
respect to cotyledons in the present chapter, and to 
leaves in the next chapter. Finally, it will be shown 
that these movements result from circumnutation, 
much modified and regulated by the alternations of 
day and night, or light and darkness* but that they 
are also to a certain extent inherited. 

Leaves, when they go to sleep, move either upwards 
or downwards, or in the case of the leaflets of oom- 


* Oh. Royer must, however, be Nat.* (5th series), Bot. vol. ix. 
excepted ; see ‘ Aunales des Sc. 1868, p, 378. 
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pound leaves, forwards, that is, towards the apex of the 
leaf, or backwards, that is, towards its base ; or, again, 
they may rotate on their own axes without moving 
either upwards or downwards. But in almost every 
case the plane of the blade is so placed as to stand 
nearly or quite vertically at night. Therefore the apex, 
or the base, or either lateral edge, may be directed 
towards the zenith. Moreover, the upper surface of 
each leaf, and more especially of each leaflet, is often 
brought into close contact with that of the opposite 
one ; and this is sometimes eiffected by singularly 
complicated movements. This fact suggests that the 
upper surface requires more protection than the lower 
one. For instance, the terminal leaflet in Trifolium, 
after turning up at night so as to stand vertically, 
often continues to bend over until the upper surface is 
directed downwards whilst the lower surface is fully 
exposed to the sky ; and an arched roof is thus 
formed over the two lateral leaflets, which have their 
upper surfaces pressed closely together. Here we have 
the unusual case of one of the leaflets not standing 
vertically, or almost vertically, at night. 

Considering that leaves in assuming their nycti- 
tropic positions often move through an angle ^of 
90®; that the movement is rapid in the evening; 
that in some cases, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, it is extraordinarily complicated ; that with 
certain seedlings, old enough to bear true leaves, 
the cotyledons move vertically upwards at night, 
whilst at the same time the leaflets move ver- 
tically downwards; and that in the same genus 
the leaves or cotyledons of some species move 
upwards, whilst those of other species move dowur 
wards ; — ^from these and other such facts, it is hardly 
possible to doubt that plants must derive some 
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great advantage from such remarkable powers of 
movement. 

The nyctitropic movements of leaves and cotyledons 
are effected in two ways,* firstly, by means of pulvini 
which become, as Pfeffer has shown, alternately more 
turgescent on opposite sides; and secondly, by in- 
creased growth along one side of the petiole or 
midrib, and then on the opposite side, as was first 
proved by Batalin.t But as it has been shown by 
De Vries J that in these latter cases increased growth 
is preceded by the increased turgescence of the cells, 
the difference between the above two means of move- 
ment is much diminished, and consists chiefly in the 
turgescence of the cells of a fully developed pulvinus, 
not being followed by growth. When the move- 
ments of leaves or cotyledons, furnished with a pul- 
vinus and destitute of one, are compared, they are seen 
to be closely similar, and are apparently effected for 
the same purpose. Therefore, with our object in view, 
it does not appear advisable to separate the above two 
sets of cases into two distinct classes. There is, how- 
ever, one important distinction between them, namely, 
that movements effected by growth on the alternate 
sides, are confined to young growing leaves, whilst those 
effected by means of a pulvinus last for a long time. 
We have already seen well-marked instances of this 
latter fact with cotyledons, and so it is with leaves, as 
has been observed by Pfefler and by ourselves. The 
long endurance of the nyctitropic mchrements when 
effected by the aid of pulvini indicates, in addition to 
the evidence already advanced, the functional import- 

* This distiaotioa was first Dasseu in 1837. 
pointed out (according to Pfeffer, f ‘ Flora,* 1873, p. 433, 

‘Die Periodischen J^awegungen j ‘Bot. Zcitung,' 1879, Dec. 
der Blattorgaue/ 1875, p. 161) by 19th, p. 830. 
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anoe of such movements to the plant. There is another 
difference between the two sets of cases, namely, that 
there is never, or very rarely, any torsion of the 
leaves, excepting when a pulvinus is present;* but 
this statement applies only to periodic and nyctitropic 
movements, as may be inferred from other cases given 
by Frank.t 

The fact that the leaves of many plants place 
themselves at night in widely different positions from 
what they hold during the day, but with the one 
point in common, that their upper surfaces avoid 
facing the zenith, often with the additional fact that 
they come into close contact with opposite leaves or 
leaflets, clearly indicates, as it seems to us, that the 
object gained is the protection of the upper sur- 
faces from being chilled at night by radiation. There 
is nothing improbable in the upper surface needing 
protection more than the lower, as the two differ in 
function and structure. All gardeners know that 
plants suffer from radiation. It is this and not 
cold winds which the peasants of Southern Europe 
fear for their olives-J Seedlings are often protected 
from radiation by a very thin covering of straw ; and 
fruit-trees on walls by a few fir-branches, or even by a 
fishing-net, suspended over them. There is a variety 
of the gooseberry ,§ the flowers of which from being 
produced before the leaves, are not protected by 
them from radiation, and consequently often fail to 
yield fruit. An excellent observer || has remarked 

, * PfefTer, ‘ Die Period. Beweg. Dew/ remarks that an exposed 
der Blattorgane/ 1875, p. 159/ thermometer rises as noon as even 

t * Die Nat Wagereohte Rich- a fleecy cloud, high in the 
tnng von Pflanzentheilen/ 1870, passes over the zenith, 
p. 52. § ‘ London’s Gardener^s Mag./ 

X Martina in ‘Bull. Boc. Bot. vol. iv. 1828, p. 112. ' 

de France,’ tom. xix. 1872. || Mr. Rivers in ‘Gardener'a 

Wells, in hia famous ‘ Essay on Chron.,* 1866, p. 782. 
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that one variety of the cherry has the petals of its 
flowers much curled backwards, and after a severe 
frost all the stigmas were killed ; whilst at the same 
time, in another variety with incurved petals, the 
stigmas were not in the least injured. 

This view that the sleep of leaves saves them from 
being chilled at night by radiation, would no doubt 
have occurred to Linnaius, had the principle of radia- 
tion been then discovered ; for he suggests in many 
parts of his ^ Somnus Plantarum ’ that the position of 
the leaves at night protects the young stems and 
buds, and often the young inflorescence, against cold 
winds. We are far from doubting that an additional 
advantage may be thus gained ; and we have observed 
with several plants, for instance, Desrnodium gyrans, 
that whilst the blade of the leaf sinks vertically down at 
night, the petiole rises, so that the blade has to move 
through a greater angle in order to assume its vertical 
position than would otherwise have been necessary ; but 
with the result that all the leaves on the same plant 
are crowded together as if for mutual protection. 

We doubted at first whether radiation would affect 
in any important manner objects so thin as are many 
cotyledons and leaves, and more especially affect dif- 
ferently their upper and lower surfaces ; for although 
the temperature of their upper surfaces would un- 
doubtedly fall when freely exposed to a clear sky, yet 
we thought that they would so quickly acquire by 
conduction the temperature of the surrounding air, 
that it could hardly make any sensible difference 
to them, whether they stood horizontally and radiated 
into the open sky, or vertically and radiated chiefly 
in a lateral direction towards neighbouring plants and 
other objects. We endeavoured, therefore, to ascer- 
tain something on this head by preventing the leaves 
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of several plants from going to sleep, and by exposing 
to a clear sky when the temperature was beneath 
the freezing-point, these, as well as the other leaves 
on the same plants which had already assumed their 
nocturnal vertical position. Our experiments show 
that leaves thus compelled to remain horizontal at 
night, suffered much more injury from frost than 
those which were allowed to assume their normal 
vertical position. It may, however, be said that 
conclusions drawn from such observations are not 
applicable to sleeping plants, the inhabitants of 
countries where frosts do not occur. But in every 
country, and at all seasons, leaves must be exposed to 
nocturnal chills through radiation, which might be in 
some degree injurious to them, and which they would 
escape by assuming a vertical position. 

In our experiments, leaves were prevented from 
assuming their nycti tropic position, generally by 
being fastened with the finest entomological pins 
(which did not sensibly injure them) to thin sheets 
of cork supported on sticks. But in some instances 
they were fastened down by narrow strips of card, 
and in others by their petioles being passed through 
slits in the cork. The leaves were at first fastened 
close to the cork, for as this is a bad conductor, and as 
the leaves were not exposed for long periods, we thought 
that the cork, which had been kept in the house, would 
very slightly warm them ; so that if they were injured 
by the frost iil a greater degree than the free vertical 
leaves, the evidence would be so much the stronger 
that the horizontal position was injurious. But we 
found that when there was any slight difference in the 
result, which could be detected only occasionally, the 
leaves which had been fastened closely down suffered 
ratiher more than those fastened with very long and 
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thin pins, so as to stand from J to | inch above the 
cork. This difference in the result, which is in itself 
curious as showing what a very slight difference in 
the conditions influences the amount of injury in- 
flicted, may be attributed, as we believe, to the sur- 
rounding warmer air not circulating freely beneath the 
closely pinned leaves and thus slightly warming them. 
This conclusion is supported by some analogous facts 
hereafter to be given. 

We will now describe in detail the experiments 
which were tried. These were troublesome from our 
not being able to predict how much cold the leaves of 
the several species could endure. Many plants had 
every leaf killed, both those which were secured in 
a horizontal position and those which were allowed to 
sleep — that is, to rise up or sink down vertically. 
Others again had not a single leaf in the least in- 
jured, and these had to be re-exposed either for a 
longer time or to a lower temperature. 

Oxalis acetosella, — A very large pot, thickly covered with 
between 800 and 400 leaves, had been kept all winter in the 
greenhouse. Seven leaves were pinned horizontally open, 
and were exposed on March 16th for 2 h. to a clear sky, the 
temperature on the surrounding grass being - 4° C. (24° to 
25° F.). Next morning all seven leaves were found quite 
killed, BO were many of the free ones which had previously 
gone to sleep, and about 100 of them, either dead or browned 
and injured, were picked off. Some leaves showed that they 
had been slightly injured by not expanding during the whole 
of the next day, though they afterwards recovered. As all the 
leaves which were pinned open were killed, and only alK)ut a 
third or fourth of the others were either killed or injured, we 
had some little evidence that those which were prevented from 
assuming their vertically dependent position suffered most. 

The following night (17th) was clear and almost equally cold 
(— 8° to — 4° 0. on the grass), and the pot was again exposed, 
but this time for only 30 m. Eight leaves had been pinned out, 
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and in the morning two of them were dead, whilst not a single 
other leaf on the many plants was even injured. 

On the 23rd the pot was exposed for 1 h. 30 m., the tempera- 
tnre on the grass being only — 2° C., and not one leaf was 
injured: the pinned open leaves, however, all stood from 
h to f of an inch above the cork. 

On the 24th the pot was again placed on the ground and 
exposed to a clear sky for between 35 m. and 40 m. By a mis- 
take the thermometer was left on an adjoining sun-dial 3 feet 
high, instead of being placed on the grass ; it recorded 25° to 
26° F. (- 3*3° to - 3*8° C.), but when looked at after 1 h. had 
fallen to 22° F. (- 5 5° C.); so that the pot was perhaps exposed 
to rather a lower temperature than on the two first occasions. 
Eight leaves had been pinned out, some close to the cork and 
some above it, and on the following morning five of them (i.e. 
63 per cent.) were found killed. By counting a portion of the 
leaves we estimated that about 250 had been allowed to go to 
sleep, and of these about 20 were killed (i.e. only 8 per cent.), 
and about 30 irgured. 

Considering these cases, there can be no doubt that the 
leaves of this Oxalis, when allowed to assume their normal 
vertically dependent position at night, suffejr much less from 
frost than those (23 in number) which had their upper surfaces 
exposed to the zenith. 

Oxalis carnosa, — A plant of this Chilian species was exposed 
for 30 m. to a clear sky, the thermometer on the grass standing 
at — 2° C , with some of its leaves pinned open, and not one leaf 
on the whole bushy plant was in the least injured. On the 
16th of March another plant was similarly exposed for 30 m., 
when the temperature on the grass was only a little lower, viz., 
— 3° to — 4° C. Six of the leaves had been pinned open, and 
next morning five of them were found much browned. The 
plant was a large one, and none of the free leaves, which 
were asleep and depended vertically, were browned, excepting 
four very young ones. But three other leaves, though not 
browned, were in a rather fiaccid condition, and retained their 
nocturnal position during the whole of the following day. In 
this case it was obvious that the leaves which were exposed hori- 
zontally to the zenith suffered most. This same pot was after- 
wards exposed for 35-40 m. on a slightly colder night, and 
every leaf, both the pinned open and the free ones, was jelled. 
It may be added that two pots of 0. comiculuta. (var. Atro^ 
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purpurea) were exposed for 2 k and 3 h. to a clear sky with the 
temp, on grass - 2® 0., and none of the leaves, whether free or 
pinned open, were at all injured. 

Arachis hypogaea , — Some plants in a pot were exposed at night 
for 30 m. to a clear sky, the temperature on the surrounding 
grass being - 2° 0., and on two nights afterwards they were again 
exposed to the same temperature, but this time during 1 h. 30 m. 
On neither occasion was a single leaf, whether pinned open or 
free, injured ; and this surprised us much, considering its native 
tropical African home. Two plants were next exposed (March 
16th) for 30 m. to a clear sky, the temperature of the surrounding 
grass being now lower, viz., between — 3° and — 4® C., and all 
four pinned-open leaves were killed and blackened. These two 
plants bore 22 other and free leaves (excluding some very young 
bud-like ones) and only two of these' were killed and three some- 
what injured ; that is, 23 per cent, were either killed or injured, 
whereas all four pinned-open leaves were utterly killed. 

On another night two pots with several plants were exposed 
for between 35 m. and 40 m. to a clear sky, and perhaps to a 
rather lower tempemture, for a thermometer on a dial, 3 feet 
high, close by stood at - 3*3® to - 3-8® C. In one pot throe 
leaves were pinned open, and all were badly injured ; of the 
44 free leaves, 26 were injured, that is, 59 per cent. In the 
other pot 3 leaves were pinned open and all were killed ; four 
other leaves were prevented from sleeping by narrow strips of 
stiff paper gummed across them, and all were killed ; of 24 free 
leaves, 10 were killed, 2 much injured, and 12 unhurt ; that is, 
50 per cent, of the free leaves were either killed or much in- 
jured. Taking the two pots together, we may say that rather 
more than half of the free leaves, which were asleep, were either 
killed or injured, whilst all the ten horizontally extended leaves, 
which had been prevented from going to sleep, were either killed 
or much injured. 

Cassia floribunda, — A bush was exposed at night for 40 m. to 
a clear sky, the temperature on the surrounding grass being 
— 2® C., and not a leaf was injured.* It was again exposed on 

♦ Cassia Imvigaia was exposed injured. But when C, Uevigata 
to a clear sky for 35 m., and 0. was exposed for 1 h., the temp. 
calliantha (a Guiana species) for on the surrounding grass being 

60 m., the temperature on the between — 3 ® and - 4® 0., every 

surrounding grass being — 2® 0., leaf was killed, 
and neither was in the least 
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another night for 1 h., when the temperature of the grass was 
— 4® C. ; and now all the leaves on a large bush, whether pinned 
flat open or free, were killed, blackened, and shrivelled, with 
the exception of those on one small branch, low down, which 
was very slightly protected by the leaves on the branches 
above. Another tall bush, with four of its large compound 
leaves pinned out horizontally, was afterwards exposed (temp, 
of surrounding grass exactly the same, viz., - 4° 0,), but only 
for 30 m. On the following morning every single leaflet on 
these four leaves was dead, with both their upper and lower 
surfaces completely blackened. Of the many free leaves on the 
bush, only seven were blackened, and of these only a single one 
(which was a younger and more tender leaf than any of the 
pinned ones) had both surfaces of the leaflets blackened. The 
contrast in this latter respect was well shown by a free leaf, which 
stood between two pinned-open ones ; for these latter had the 
lower surfaces of their leaflets as black as ink, whilst the inter- 
mediate free leaf, though badly injured, still retained a plain 
tinge of green on the lower surface of the leaflets. This bush 
exhibited in a striking manner the evil effects of the leaves not 
being allowed to assume at night their normal dependent posi- 
tion ; for had they all been prevented from doing so, assuredly 
every single leaf on the bush would have been utterly killed by 
this exposure of only 30 m. The leaves whilst sinidng down- 
wards in the evening twist round, so that the upper surface is 
turned inwards, and is thus better protected than the outwardly 
turned lower surface. Nevertheless, it was always the upper 
surface which was more blackened than the lower, whenever 
any difference could be perceived between them ; but whether this 
was due to the cells near the upper surface being more tender, 
or merely to their containing more chlorophyll, we do not know. 

Melilotm officinalis, — A large pot with many plants, which 
had been kept during the winter in the greenhouse, was exposed 
during 5h. at night to a slight frost and clear sky. Four 
leaves had been pinned out, and these died after a few days; 
but so did many of the free leaves. Therefore nothing certain 
could be inferred from this trial, though it indicated that the 
horizontally extended leaves suffered most. Another large pot 
with many plants was next exposed for 1 h., the temperature on 
the surrounding grass being lower, viz., - 3® to - 4® C. Ten 
leaves had been pinned out, and the result was striking, for 
on the following morning all these were found much iigur^ or 
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killed, and none of the many free leaves on the several plants 
were at all injured, with the doubtful exception of two or 
three very young ones, 

Melilotus ItaZica, — Six leaves were pinned out horizontally, 
three with their upper and three with their lower surfaces turned 
to the zenith. The plants were exposed for 6 h. to a clear sky, 
the temperature on ground being about — 1° 0. Next morning 
the six pinned-open leaves seemed more injured even than the 
younger and more tender free ones on the same branches. The 
exposure, however, had been too long, for after an interval of 
some days many of the free leaves seemed in almost as bad a 
condition as the pinned-out ones. It was not possible to decide 
whether the leaves with their upper or those with their lower 
surfaces turned to the zenith had suffered most. 

Melilotus suaveolens. — Some plants with 8 leaves pinned out 
were exposed to a clear sky during 2 h., the temperature on the 
surrounding grass being - 2° C. Next morning 6 out of these 
8 leaves were in a flaccid condition. There were about 150 free 
leaves on the plant, and none of these were injured, except 2 or 3 
very young ones. But after two days, the plants having been 
brought back into the greenhouse, the 6 pinned-out leaves all 
recovered. 

Melilotm Taurica, — Several plants were exposed for 5 h. during 
two nights to a clear sky and slight frost, accompanied by some 
wind; and 5 leaves which had been pinned out suffered more 
than those both above and below on the same branches which 
had gone to sleep. Another pot, which had likewise been kept 
in the greenhouse, was exposed for 85-40 m. to a clear sky, 
the temperature of the surrounding grass being between — 3° and 
— 4° 0. Nine leaves had been pinned out, and all of these were 
killed. On the same plants there were 210 free leaves, which 
bad been allowed to go to sleep, and of these about 80 were 
killed, i.e. only 38 per cent. 

Melilotus Petitpierreami, — The plants were exposed to a clear 
sky for 35-40 m. : temperature on surrounding grass - 3° to 

4® C. Six leaves had been pinned out so as to stand about 
i inch above the cork, and four had been pinned close to it. 
These 10 leaves were all killed, but the closely pinned ones 
8uff!^ed most, as 4 of the 6 which stood above the cork still 
retained small patches of a green colour. A considerable 
number, but not nearly all, of the free leaves, were killed or 
much ixyured) whereas all the pinned out ones were killed. 

TT 9 
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Mdilotua Tnfm'orrhiza , — The plants were exposed in the same 
manner as in the last case. Six leaves had been pinned out 
horizontally, and five of them were killed, that is, 83 per cent. 
We estimate that there were 200 free leaves on the plants, and 
of these about 50 were killed and 20 badly injured, so that about 
35 per cent, of the free leaves were killed or injured. 

Lotus aristata, — Six plants were exposed for nearly 5 h. to a 
clear sky ; temperature on surrounding grass — 1*5° C. Pour 
leaves had been pinned out horizontally, and 2 of these suffered 
more than those above or below on the same branches, wliich 
had been allowed to go to sleep. It is rather a remarkable fact 
that some plants of Lotus Jacobceus, an inhabitant of so hot a 
country as the Cape Verde Islands, were exposed one night to a 
clear sky, with the temperature of the surrounding grass - 2° C., 
and on a second night for 30 m. with the temperature of 
the grass between — 3® and — 4® C., and not a single leaf, either 
the pinnod-out or free ones, was in the least injured. 

Marsilea ijuadrifoUata, — K large plant of this species — ^the 
only Cryptogamic plant known to sleep— with some leaves pinned 
open, was exposed for 1 h. 35 m. to a clear sky, the temi>erature 
on the surrounding ground being - 2® C., and not a single leaf 
was injured. After an interval of some days the plant was again 
exposed for 1 h. to a clear sky, with the temperature on the 
surrounding ground lower, viz., — 4® C. Six leaves had l)een 
pinned out horizontally, and all of them were utterly killed. 
The plant had emitted long trailing stems, and these had been 
wrapped round with a blanket, so as to protect them from the 
frozen ground and from radiation; but a very large number 
of leaves were left freely exposed, which had gone to sleep, 
and of these only 12 were killed. After another interval, the 
plant, with 9 leaves pinned out, was again exposed for 1 h., the 
temperature on the ground being again - 4® C. Six of the leaves 
were killed, and one which did not at first appear injured after- 
wards became streaked with brown. The trailing branches, which 
rested on the frozen ground, had one-half or three-quarters of their 
leaves killed, but of the many other leaves on the plant, which 
alone could be fairly compared with the pinned-out ones, none 
appeared at first sight to have been killed, but on careful search 
12 were found in this state. After another interval, the plant 
with 9 leaves pinned out, was exposed for 35-40 m. to a clear 
sky and to nearly the same, or perhaps a rather lower, tempera- 
ture (for the thermometer by an accident had been left on a 
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sun-dial close by), and 8 of these leaves were killed. Of the free 
leaves (those on the trailing branches not being considered), a 
good many were killed, but their number, compared with the 
uninjured ones, was small. Finally, taking the three trials 
together, 24 leaves, extended horizontally, were exposed to the 
zenith and to unobstructed radiation, and of these 20 were 
killed and 1 injured ; whilst a relatively very small proportion 
of the leaves, which had been allowed to go to sleep with their 
leaflets vertically dependent, were killed or injured. 

The cotyledons of several plants were prepared for trial, but 
the weather was mild and we succeeded only in a single instance 
in having seedlings of the proper age on nights which were 
clear and cold. The cotyledons of 6 seedlings of Mimosa pudica 
were fastened open on cork, and were thus exposed for 1 h. 45 m. 
to a clear sky, with the temperature on the surrounding ground 
at 29° F.; of these, 3 were killed. Two other seedlings, after 
their cotyledons had risen up and had closed together, were 
bent over and fastened so that they stood horizontally, with the 
lower surface of one cotyledon fully exposed to the zenith, and 
both were killed. Therefore of the 8 seedlings thus tried 5, or 
more than half, were killed. Seven other seedlings, with their 
cotyledons in their normal nocturnal position, viz., vertical and 
closed, were exposed at the same time, and of these only 2 were 
killed.* Hence it appears, as far as these few trials tell anything, 
that the vertical position at night of the cotyledons of Mimosa 
pudica protects them to a certain degree from the evil effects of 
radiation and cold. 

Concluding Remarks on the Radiation from Leaves 
at Night, — We exposed on two occasions during the 
summer to a clear sky several pinned-open leaflets 
of Trifolium jpratense^ which naturally rise at night, 
and of Oxalis purpurea, which naturally sink at night 
(the plants growing out of doors), and looked at 

* We were surprised that It may be added that seedlings of 
young seedlings of so trc^ical a the Indian Cassia puibeseens were 
plant as Mimosa pudica were able exposed for 1 h. 30 m. to a clear 
to resist, as well as they did, ex- sky, with the temp, on the sur- 
posure for 1 hr. 45 m. to a clear rounding ground at ~ 2® 0., and 
sky, the temperature on the sur- they were not in the least injured, 
rounding ground being 20® F. 
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them early on several successive mornings, after they 
had assumed their diurnal positions. The difference 
in the amount of dew on the pinned-open leaflets 
and on those which had gone to sleep was generally 
conspicuous ; the latter being sometimes absolutely 
dry, whilst the leaflets which had been horizontal 
were coated with large beads of dew. This shows how 
much cooler the leaflets fully exposed to the zenith 
must have become, than those which stood almost 
vertically, either upwards or downwards, during the 
night. 

From the several cases above given, there can be no 
doubt that the position of the leaves at night affects 
their temperature through radiation to such a degree, 
that when exposed to a clear sky during a frost, it is a 
question of life and death. We may therefore admit 
as highly probable, seeing that their nocturnal posi- 
tion is so well adapted to lessen radiation, that the 
object gained by their often complicated sleep move- 
ments, is to lessen the degree to which they are 
chilled at night. It should be kept in mind that 
it is especially the upper surface which is thus pro- 
tected, as it is never directed towards the zenith, and 
is often brought into close contact with the upper 
surface of an opposite leaf or leaflet. 

We failed to obtain suflicient evidence, whether 
the better protection of the upper surface has been 
gained from its being more easily injured than the 
lower surface, or from its injury being a greater evil 
to the plant. That there is some difference in consti- 
tution between the two surfaces is shown by the follow- 
ing cases. Cmsia jhrihmda was exposed to a clear sky 
on a sharp frosty night, and several leaflets which 
had assumed their nocturnal dependent position with 
their lower surfaces turned outwards so as to be 
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exposed obliquely to the zenith, nevertheless had these 
lower surfaces less blackened than the upper surfaces 
which were turned inwards and were in close contact 
with those of the opposite leaflets. Again, a pot 
full of plants of Trifolium resupinatum^ which had 
been kept in a warm room for three days, was turned 
out of doors (Sept. 2l8t) on a clear and almost frosty 
night. Next morning ten of the terminal leaflets were 
examined as opaque objects under the microscope. 
These leaflets, in going to sleep, either turn vertically 
upwards, or more commonly bend a little over the 
lateral leaflets, so that their lower surfaces are more 
exposed to the zenith than their upper surfaces. 
Nevertheless, six of these ten leaflets were distinctly 
yellower on the upper than on the lower and more 
exposed surface. In the remaining four, the result 
was not so plain, but certainly whatever difference 
there was leaned to the side of the upper surface 
having suffered most. 

It has been stated that some of the leaflets experi- 
mented on were fastened close to the cork, and others 
at a height of from ^ to f of an inch above it ; and 
that whenever, after exposure to a frost, any difference 
could be detected in their states, the closely pinned 
ones had suffered most. We attributed this difference 
to the air, not cooled by radiation, having been pre- 
vented from circulating freely beneath the closely 
pinned leaflets. That there was really a difference in 
the temperature of leaves treated in i;hese two dif- 
ferent methods, was plainly shown on one occasion ; 
for after the exposure of a pot with plants of Mdilotus 
defUcUa for 2 h. to a clear sky (the temperature on the 
surrounding grass being — 2° C.), it was manifest that 
more dew had congealed into hoar-frost on the closely 
pinned leaflets, than on those which stood horizontally 
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a little above the cork. Again, the tips of some few 
leaflets, which had been pinned close to the cork, pro- 
jected a little beyond the edge, so that the air could 
circulate freely round them. This occurred with six 
leaflets of OxaNs acetoseUa^ and their tips certainly 
suffered rather less than the rest of the same leaflets ; 
for on the following morning they were still slightly 
green. The same result followed, even still more 
clearly, in two cases with leaflets of Melilotus officinalis 
which projected a little beyond the cork ; and in two 
other cases some leaflets which were pinned close to 
the cork were injured, whilst other free leaflets on 
the same leaves, which had not space to rotate and 
assume their proper vertical position, were not at all 
injured. 

Another analogous fact deserves notice : we observed 
on several occasions that a greater number of free 
leaves were injured on the branches which had been 
kept motionless by some of their leaves having been 
pinned to the corks, than on the other branches. This 
was conspicuously the case with those of Melilotus 
Petitpierreana, but the injured leaves in this instance 
were not actually counted. With Arachis hypogaea^ a 
young plant with 7 stems bore 22 free leaves, and of 
these 5 were injured by the frost, all of which were on 
two stems, bearing four leaves pinned to the cork- 
supports. With Oxalis carnosa, 7 free leaves were 
injured, and every one of them belonged to a cluster 
of leaves, some of which had been pinned to the cork. 
We could account for these cases only by supposing 
that the branches which were quite free had been 
slightly waved about by the wind, and that their 
leaves had thus been a little wanned by the sur- 
rounding warmer air. If we hold our hands motion- 
less before a hot fire, and then wave them about, we 
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immediately feel relief; and this is evidently an 
analogous, though reversed, case. These several facts 
— in relation to leaves pinned close to or a little above 
the cork-supports — to their tips projecting beyond it — 
and to the leaves on branches kept motionless — seem 
to us curious, as showing how a difference,, apparently 
trifling, may determine the greater or less injury of 
the leaves. We may even infer as probable that the 
loss or greater destruction during a frost of the leaves 
on a plant which does not sleep, may often depend on 
the greater or less degree of flexibility of their petioles 
and of the branches which bear them. 

Nyctitropic or Sleep Movements of Cotyledons. 

We now come to the descriptive part of our work^ 
and will begin with cotyledons, passing on to leaves 
in the next chapter. We have met with only two 
brief notices of cotyledons sleeping. Hofmeister,* 
after stating that the cotyledons of all the observed 
seedlings of the Caryophyllece (Alsine® and Silenese) 
bend upwards at night (but to what angle he does not 
state), remarks that those of Stellaria media rise up so 
as to touch one another ; they may therefore safely be 
said to sleep. Secondly, according to Eamey,t the 
cotyledons of Mimosa fudica and of Gliardhus Dam- 
pieri rise up almost vertically at night and approach 
each other closely. It has been shown in a previous 
chapter that the cotyledons of a large number of 
plants bend a little upwards at night, and we here 
have to meet the difiicult question at what inclination 
paay they be said to sleep? According to the view 
which we maintain, no movement deserves to be called 

* ‘ Dio Lehro yon der Pflanzenzelle,* 1867, p. 327. 

t * Adanfionia,* March 10th, 1869. 
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nyctitropic, unless it has been acquired for the sake of 
lessening radiation ; but this could be discovered only 
by a long series of experiments, showing that the 
leaves of each species suffered from this cause, if pre- 
vented from sleeping. We must therefore take an 
arbitrary limit. If a cotyledon or leaf is inclined at 
60° above or beneath the horizon, it exposes to the 
zenith about one-half of its area; consequently the 
intensity of its radiation will be lessened by about 
half, compared with what it would have been if the 
cotyledon or leaf had remained horizontal. This 
degree of diminution certainly would make a great 
difference to a plant having a tender constitution. 
We will therefore speak of a cotyledon and hereafter 
of a leaf as sleeping, only when it rises at night to 
an angle of about 60°, or to a still higher angle, above 
the horizon, or sinks beneath it to the same amount. 
Not but that a lesser diminution of radiation may be 
advantageous to a plant, as in the case of Datura 
stramonium, the cotyledons of which rose from 31° at 
noon to 55° at night above the horizon. The Swedish 
turnip may profit by the area of its leaves being 
reduced at night by about 30 per cent., as estimated 
by Mr, A. S. Wilson ; though in this case the angle 
through which the leaves rose was not observed. On 
the other hand, when the angular rise of cotyledons or 
of leaves is small, such as less than 30°, the diminution 
of radiation is so slight that it probably is of no sig- 
nificance to the plant in relation to radiation. For 
instance, the cotyledons of Geranium Ihericum rose at 
night to 27° above the horizon, and this would lessen 
radiation by only 11 per cent. : those of Linum Beren* 
dieri rose to 83°, and this would lessen radiation by 
16 per cent. 

There are, however, some other sources of doubt with 
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respect to the sleep of cotyledons. In certain cases, 
the cotyledons whilst young diverge during the day to 
only a very moderate extent, so that a small rise at 
night, which we know occurs with the cotyledons of 
many plants, would necessarily cause them to assume 
a vertical or nearly vertical position at night ; and in 
this case it would be rash to infer that the movement 
was effected for any special purpose. On this account 
we hesitated long whether we should introduce several 
Cucurbitaceous plants into the following list ; but from 
reasons, presently to be given, we thought that they 
had better be at least temporarily included. This 
same source of doubt applies in some few other cases ; 
for at the commencement of our observations we did 
not always attend sufficiently to whether the cotyle- 
dons stood nearly horizontally in the middle of the day. 
With several seedlings, the cotyledons assume a highly 
inclined position at night during so short a period of 
their life, that a doubt naturally arises whether this 
can be of any service to the plant. Nevertheless, in 
most of the cases given in the following list, the coty- 
ledons may be as certainly said to sleep as may the 
leaves of any plant. In two cases, namely, with the 
cabbage and radish, the cotyledons of which rise almost 
vertically during the few first nights of their life, it 
was ascertained by placing young seedlings in the 
klinostat, that the upward movement was not due to 
apogeotropism. 

The names of the plants, the cotyledons of which 
stand at night at an angle of at least 60 ^ with the 
horizon, are arranged in the appended list on the same 
system as previously followed. The numbers of the 
Families, and with the Leguminos® the numbers of 
the Tribes, have been added to show how widely 
the plants in question are distributed throughout the 
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dicotyledonous series. A few remarks will have to 
be made about many of the plants in the list. In 
doing so, it will be convenient not to follow strictly 
any systematic order, but to treat of the Oxalidee 
and the Leguminos® at the close ; for in these 
two Families the cotyledons are generally provided 
with a pulvinus, and their movements endure for a 
much longer time than those of the other plants in 
the list. 

List of Seedling Plants^ the cotyledons of which rise or sink at 
night to an angle of at least 60 ° above or beneath the horizoiu 


Brassica oleracea. Cruciferas (Fam. 
14). 

napus (as we are informed 

by Prof. Pfefier). 

Baphanus satirus. Crucifera*. 

Githago segetum. Caryophylle® 
(Fam. 20). 

Stellaria media (according to flof* 
meister, as quoted). Caryophyl- 
lere. 

Auoda Wrightii. Malvaceaj (Fain. 
30). 

4}ossypium (var. Nankin cotton). 
Malvace.T. 

Oxalis rosea. Oxalido: (Fam, 41). 
floribunda. 

- articulata. 

— Valdiviana. 

— sensitiva. 

Geranium rotund i folium. Gera" 

niaceas (Fam. 47). 

Trifolium subterraneum. Legu- 

ininosse (Fam. 75, Tribe 3). 

strictum. 

■■ • - leucanthemam. 

Lotus ornithopopoides. Legumi- 
aosse (Tribe 4). 

— peregrinus. 

— ^ Jacobffius. 

Olianthus Dampieri. Legumi- 
nosae (Tribe 5)^8Ccording to M. 
Ramey. 

Smithia sensitiva* Leguminossc 
(Tribe 6). 

Hsematoxylon Campeehianum. Le- 


gnminosae (Tribe 13) — accord- 
ing to Mr. R. I. Lynch. 

Cassia mimosoides. Leguminosa: 

(Tribe 14). 

— — glauca. 

iiorida. 

corymbosa. 

pubescens. 

tora. 

- neglectn. 

3 other Brazilian unnamed 

species. 

Bauhinia (ap. ?). Leguminos® 

(Tribe 15). 

Neptunia oleracea. I..eguminos® 

(Tribe 20). 

Mimosa pudica. Leguminos® 

(Tribe 21). 

albida. 

Cucurbit a ovifera. Cucurbitace® 

(Fam. 106). 

— aurantia. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. Cucurbitace®. 
Cucumis dudaim. Cucurbitaceae. 
Apium pctroselinum. Umbellifer® 
(Fam. 113). 

graveolens. 

Lactuca scariola. Composit® (Fam. 

122 ). 

Helianthus annuus(?). Composit®. 
Ipom®a c®rulea. Convolvulace® 
(Fam. 151). 

purpurea. 

- bona-nox, 

■ coccinea. 
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Solanum lycopersicum. 

(Fam. 157). 

Mimulus, (sp. ?) Scrophularineffi 
(Fam. 159) — from information 
given us by Prof. Pfeffer. 
Mirabilis jalapa. Nyctagineae 
(Fam. 177). 


Mirabilis longiflora. 

Beta vulgaris. Polvgoneaj (Fanii. 
179). 

Amaranthus caudatus. Amaran- 
thaceje (Fam. 180). 

Cannabis sativa (?). Cannabinece 
(Fam. 195). 


List of Seedling Plants (continvsd)^ 
Solanese 


Brassica ohracea (Cruciferas).— It was shown in the first chapter 
that the cotyledons of the common cabbage rise in tlie evening 
and stand vertically up at night with their petioles in contact. 
But as the two cotyledons are of unequal height, they frequently 
interfere a little with each other's movements, the shorter one 
often not standing quite vertically. They awake early in the 
morning ; thus at 6.45 a.m. on Nov. 27th, whilst .it was still 
dark, the cotyledons, which had l^en vertical and in contact on 
the previous evening, were reflexcd, and thus presented a very 
different appearance. It should be borne in mind that seedlings 
in germinating at the proi)er season, would not be subjected to 
darkness at this hour in the morning. The above amount of 
movement of the cotyledons is only temporary, lasting with plants 
kept in a warm greenhouse from four to six days ; how long it 
would last with seedlings growing out of doors we do not know. 

Bajikanus satix>m.--lix the middle of the day the blades of 
the cotyledons of 10 seedlings stood at right angles to their 
hypocotyls, with their petioles a little divergent ; at night the 
blades stood vertically, with their bases in contact and with 
their petioles parallel. Next morning, at 6.45 a.m., whilst it 
was still dark, the blades were horizontal. On the following 
night they were much raised, but hardly stood sufficiently ver- 
tical to be said to be asleep, and so it was in a still less degree 
on the third night. Therefore the cotyledons of this plant (kept 
in the greenhouse) go to sleep for even a shorter time than 
those of the cabbage. Similar observations were made, but only 
during a single day and night, on 13 other seedlings likewise 
raised in the greenliouse, with the same regult. 

The x>etioles of the cotyledons of 11 young seedlings of 
Sinapis nigra were slightly divergent at noon, and the blades 
stood at right angles to the hypocotyls ; at night the petioles 
were in close contact, and the blades considerably raised, 
with their bases in contact, but only a few stood sufficient^ 
upright to be called ael^p. On the following morning, 
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the petioles divezged before it was light. The hypocotyl is 
slightly sensitive, so that if rubbed with a needle it b^ds 
towards the rubbed side. In the case of Lepidium mtivurn^ the 
petioles of the cotyledons of young seedlings diverge during 
the day and converge so as to touch each other during the 
night, by which means the bases of the tripartite blades are 
brought into contact ; but the blades are so little raised that 
they cannot be said to sleep. The cotyledons of several other 
cruciferous plants were observed, but they did not rise sufficiently 
during the night to be said to sleep, 

Githago segetum (Caryophylle©). — On the first day after the 
cotyledons had burst through the seed-coats, they stood at noon 
at an angle of 75° above the horizon ; at night they moved 
upwards, each through an angle of 15° so as to stand quite 
vertical and in contact with one another. On the second day 
they stood at ^noon at 69° above the horizon, and again at 
night were completely closed, each having risen 31°. On the 
fourth day the cotyledons <^d not quite close at night. The 
first and succeeding pairs of young true leaves behaved in 
exactly the same manner. We think that the movement in this 
case may be called nyctitropic, though the angle passed through 
was small. The cotyledons are very sensitive to light and will 
not expand if exposed to an extremely dim one. 

Anoda Wrightii (Malvacem).— The cotyledons whilst moderately 
young, and only from *2 to *3 inch in diameter, sink in the 
evening from their mid-day horizontal position to about 35° 
beneath the horizon. But when the same seedlings were older 
and had produced small true leaves, the almost orbicular 
cotyledons, now *55 inch in diameter, moved vertically downwards 
at night. This fact made us suspect that their sinking might 
be due merely to their weight ; but they were not in the least 
fiaocid, and when lifted up sprang back through elasticity into 
their former dependent position. A pot with some old seedlings 
was turned upside down in the afternoon, before the noe* 
tumal fall had commenced, and at night they assumed in op- 
position to their own weight (and to any geotropic action) an 
upwardly directed vertical position. When pots were thus 
reversed, after the evening fall had already commenced, the 
fliTilring movement appeared to be somewhat disturbed; but all 
their movements were occasionally variable without any appar^t 
cause. This latter fact, as well as that of the young cotyledons 
not sinking nearly so much as the older ones, deserves notice.. 
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Although the movement of the cotyledons endured for a long 
time, no pulvinus was exteriorly visible; but their growth 
continued for a long time. The cotyledons appear to be only 
slightly heliotropic, though the hypocotyl is strongly so. 

Go8sypi%vmaThoreum(X} (var. Nankin cotton) (Malvacese). — ^The 
cotyledons behave in nearly the same manner as those of the 
Anoda. On June 15th the cotyledons of two seedlings were 
*65 inch in length (measured along the midrib) and stood hori- 
sontally at noon ; at 10 p.m. they occupied the same position 
and had not fallen at all. On June 23rd, the cotyledons of one 
of these seedlings were 1*1 inch in length, and by 10 p.m. they 
had fallen from a horizontal position to 62° beneath the horizon. 
The cotyledons of the other seedling were 1*3 inch in length, and 
a minute true leaf had been formed ; they had fallen at 10 p.m. 
to 70° beneath the horizon. On June 25th, the true leaf of this 
latter seedling was *9 inch in length, and the cotyledons occu- 
pied nearly the same position at night. By July 9th the cotyle- 
dons appeared very old and showed signs of withering ; but they 
stood at noon almost horizontally, and at 10 p.m. hung down 
vertically. 

Gossypium herbaceum , — ^It is remarkable that the cotyledons of 
this species behave differently from those of the last. They were 
observed during 6 weeks from their first development until 
they had grown to a very large size (still appearing fresh and 
green), viz. 2^ inches in breadth. At this age a true leaf had 
been formed, which with its petiole was 2 inches long. During 
the whole of these 6 weeks the cotyledons did not sink at night ; 
yet when old their weight was considerable and they were borne 
by'much elongated petioles. Seedlings raised from some seed 
sent us from Naples, behaved in the same manner ; as did those 
of a kind cultivated in Alabama and of the Sea-island cotton. 
To what species these three latter forms belong we do not know. 
We could not make out ,in the case of the Naples cotton, that 
the position of the cotyledons at night was^ influenced by the 
soil being more or less dry ; care being taken that they were 
not rendered flaccid by being too dry. The weight of the large 
cotyledons of the Alabama and Sea-island* kinds caused them to 
hang somewhat downwards, when the pots in which they grew 
were left for a time upside down. It should, however, be 
observed ^that these three kinds were raised in the middle of 
the winter, which sometintes greatly interferes with the proper 
nyetHropic movements of leaves and cotyledons. 
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Oucurhitacece, — The cotyledons of Cttcurhita aurantia and 
fera, and of Lagenaria vulgaris, stand from the 1st to the 3rd day 
of their life at about 60° above the horizon, and at night rise up 
so as to become vertical and in close contact with one another. 
With Cncumis dudaim they stood at noon at 45° above the hori- 
zon, and closed at night. The tips of the cotyledons of all these 
species are, however, reflexed, so that this part is fully exposed 
to the zenith at night ; and this fact is opposed to the belief 
that the movement is of the same nature as that of sleeping 
plants. After the first two or three days tlie cotyledons 
diverge more during the day and cease to close at night. 
Those of Trichosauthes anguina are somewhat thick and fleshy, 
and did not rise at night ; and they could perhaps hardly bo 
expected to do so. On the other hand, those of Acanthosicyos 
hor?'ida * present nothing in their appearance opposed to their 
moving at night in the same manner as the preceding species ; 
yet they did not rise up in any plain manner. This fact leads 
to the belief that the nocturnal movements of the above-named 
species has been acquired for some special purpose, which may 
be to protect the young plumule from radiation, by the close 
contact of the whole basal portion of the two cotyledons. 

Geranium rotundi/clium (Geraniacere). — A single seedling came 
up accidentally in a pot, and its cotyledons were observed to 
bend perx)endicularly downwards during several successive 
nights, having l^een horizontal at noon. It grew into a fine 
plant but died before flowering : it was sent to Kew and pro- 
nounced to be certainly a Geranium, and in all i)robability the 
above-named sixjcies. This case is remarkable because the 
cotyledons of 0, cinereum, Endressii, Ihericnm, Itkhardsoni, and 
suhcaulescem were observed during some weeks in the winter, 
and they did not sink, whilst those of O, Iherkum rose 27° at 
night. 

Apium petroselinum (XJrabelliferai). — A seedling had its coty- 
ledons (Nov. 22nd) almost fully expanded during the day ; by 
830 P.H. they had risen considerably, and at 10.30 p.m. wore 
almost closed, their tips being only of an inch apart. On 
the following mpming (23rd) the tips were of an inch apart. 


• This plant* from Dommara climber; it bas been described 
Land in S. Africa, is remarkable in ‘Transact. Linn. Soo./ zxvil 
from being the one known mem- p« 80 . 
ber of the Family which is not a 
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or more than seven times as much. On the next night the 
cotyledons occupied nearly the same position as before. On the 
morning of the 24th they stood horizontally, and at night were 
60° above the horizon ; and so it was on the night of the 25th. 
But four days afterwards (on the 29th), when the seedlings 
were a week old, the cotyledons had ceased to rise at night to 
any plain degree. 

Apium graveolem, — The cotyledons at noon were horizontal, 
and at 10 p.m. stood at an angle of 61° above the horizon. 

Lactuca scariola (Compositse). — The cotyledons whilst young 
stood sub-horizontally during the day, and at night rose so as 
to be almost vertical, and some were quite vertical and closed ; 
but this movement ceased when they had grown old and large, 
after an interval of 11 days. 

Ilelianthus annuus (Cornpositae). — This case is rather doubtful ; 
the cotyledons rise at night, and on one occasion they stood at 
73° above the horizon, so that they might then be said to have 
been asleep. 

Ipomoia coerulea vel Fharhltis nil (Convolvulaceae). — The coty- 
ledons behave in nearly the same manner as those of the Anoda 
and Nankin cotton, and like them grow to a large size. Whilst 
young and small, so that their blades were from *5 to *6 of an 
inch in length, measured along the middle to the base of the 
central notch, they remained horizontal both during the middle 
of the day and at night. As they increased in size they began 
to sink more and more in the evening and early night ; and 
when they had grown to a length (measured in the above 
manner) of from 1 to 1*25 inch, they sank between 55° and 70° 
beneath the horizon. They acted, however, in this manner only 
when they had been well illimiinated during the day. Never- 
theless, the cotyledons have little or no power of bending 
towards a lateral light, although the hypocotyl is strongly helio- 
tropic. They are not provided with a pulvinus, but continue 
to grow for a long time. 

Ipoinoea purpurea (vel FharhiUs lUspida'), — The cotyledons 
behave in all respects like those of /. ccendea, A seedling with 
cotyledons *75 inch in length (measured as before) and 1*65 
inch in breadth, having a small true leaf developed, was placed 
at 6.80 P.M. on a klinostat in a darkened box, so that neither 
weight nor geotropism could act on them. At 10 p.m. one coty- 
ledon stood at 77° and the other at 82° beneath the horizon. 
Before being placed in the klinostat they stood at 15° and 29*^ 
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beneath the horizon. The nocturnal position depends chiefly 
on the curvature of the i)etiole close to the blade, but the whole 
petiole becomes slightly curved downwards. It deserves notice 
that seedlings of this and the last-named species were raised at 
the end of February and another lot in the middle of March, 
and the cotyledons in neither case exhibited any nyctitropic 
movement. 

Ipomoea bonor-nox, — The cotyledons after a few days grow to 
an enormous size, those on a young seedling being 3i inches 
in breadth. They were extended horizontally at noon, and at 
10 p.M. stood at 63° beneath the horizon. Five days after- 
wards they were 41 inches in breadth, and at night one stood at 
C4° and the other 48° beneath the horizon. Though the blades 
are thin, yet from their great size and from the petioles being 
long, we imagined that their dejn-ession at night might l»o 
determined by their weight ; but when the pot was laid hori- 
zontally, they became curved towards the h^^pocotyl, which 
movement could not have l)een in the least aided by their 
weight, at the same time they were somewhat twisted upwards 
through ajx)gootropisia, Kevcrtheless, the weight of the coty- 
ledons is so far influential, that when on another night the pot 
was turned upside do^vn, they were unable to rise and thus to 
assume their proper nocturnal position. 

J/xjnum cocci net . — The cotyledons whilst young do not sink 
at night, but when gi-own a little older, but still only *4 inch in 
length (measured as Ixifore) and *82 in breadth, they l^*ame 
greatly depressed. In one case they were horizontal at noon, 
and at 10 p.m. one of them stood at 64° and the other at 47° 
l>eneath the horizon. The Idades arc thin, and the petioles, 
which Ixjcome muclj curved down at night, arc short, so that 
here weight can hardly have produced any effect. With all the 
above species of Ipomoea, when the two cotyledons on the same 
seedling wore unequally depressed at night, this seemed to 
depend on the position which they had held during the day 
with reference to the light, 

Bolanuni hjccypcrsicum (Solanece). — The cotyledons rise so 
much at night as to come nearly in contact. Those of *S’. pah wa- 
canthum were horizontal at noon, and by 10 p.m. had risen only 
27° 30' ; but on the following morning before it was light they 
stood at 59° above the horizon, and in the afternoon of the same 
day were again horizontal. The behaviour of the cotyledons of 
this latter si)6cies seems, therefore, to be anomalous. 
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Mirahilis jalapa and longiflora (Nyctagineea). — The cotyledons, 
which are of unequal size, stand horizontally during the middle 
of the day, and at night rise up vertically and come into close 
contact with one another. But this movement with M, longiflora 
lasted for only the three first nights. 

Bata vulgaris (Polygonese). — large number of seedlings were 
observed on three occasions. During the day the cotyledons 
sometimes stood sub-liorizontally, but more commonly at an 
angle of about 50° above the horizon, and for the first two or 
three nights they rose up vertically so as to be completely 
closed. During the succeeding one or two nights they rose 
only a little, and afterwards hardly at all. 

Amamntlius caudatus (Amaranthacea^). — At noon the coty- 
ledons of many seedlings, which had just germinated, stood at 
about 45° above the horizon, and at 10.15 p.m. some were nearly 
and others quite closed. On the following morning they were 
again well expanded or open. 

Ounnahis sativa (Cannabinese). — ^We are very doubtful whether 
this plant ought to be here included. The cotyledons of a large 
number of seedlings, after being well illuminated during the 
day, were curved downwards at night, so that the tips of some 
pointed directly to the ground, but the basal part did not appear 
to be at all depressed. On the following morning they were 
again flat and horizontal. The cotyledons of many other seed- 
lings were at the same time not in any way affected. Therefore 
this case seems very different from that of ordinary sleep, and 
probably comes under the head of epinasty, as is the case with 
the leaves of this plant according to Kraus. The cotyledons are 
heliotropic, and so is the hypocotyl in a still stronger degree. 

Oxalis. — We now come to cotyledons provided with a pulvinus, 
all of which are remarkable from the continuance of the nocturnal 
movements during several days or even weeks, and apparently 
after growth has ceased. The cotyledons of rosea, florihunda 
and urticulata sink vertically down at night and clasp the upper 
part of the hypocotyl. Those of 0. Valdiviana and sensitiva, on 
the contrary, rise vertically up, so that their upper surfaces come 
into close contact ; and after the young leaves are developed these 
are clasped by the cotyledons. As in the daytime they stand hori- 
zontally, or are even a little deflected beneath the horizon, they 
move in the evening through an angle of at least 90°. Their 
complicated circumnutating movements dui’ing the day have 
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been described in the first chapter. The experiment was a 
superfluous one, but pots with seedlings of 0. rosea and florihunda 
were turned upside down, as soon as the cotyledoos began to 
show any signs of sleep, and this made no difference in their 
movements. 

Leguminosce.-^li may be seen in our list that the cotyledons 
of several species in nine genera, widely distributed throagh- 
out the Family, sleep at night ; and this probably is the case 
with many others. The cotyledons of all these species are pro- 
vided with a pulvinus; and the movement in all is continued 
during many days or weeks. In Cassia the cotyledons of the 
ten species in the list rise up vertically at night and come 
into close contact with one another. We observed that those 
of C, fiorida opened in the morning rather later than those of 
V, glauca and ptibescens. The movement is exactly the same 
in C, mimosoides as in the other species, though its subsequently 
developed leaves sleep in a different manner. The cotyledons 
of an eleventh species, namely, C. nodosa, are thick and fleshy, 
and do not rise up at night. The circumnutation of the coty- 
ledons during the day of G* tora has been described in the first 
chapter. Although the cotyledons of ^mithla sensitiva rose from 
a horizontal position in the middle of the day to a vertical one 
at night, those of S. Pfuvdii, which are thick and fleshy, did not 
sleep. When Mimosa pvdica and albida have been kept at a 
suflSciently high temperature during the day, the cotyledons 
come into close contact at night ; otherwise they merely rise up 
almost vertically. The circumnutation of those of M, pudicxL 
has been described. The cotyledons of a Bauhiuia from St. 
Catharina in Brazil stood during the day at an angle of about 
50® above the horizon, and at night rose to 77®; but it is pro- 
bable that they would have closed completely, if the seedlings 
had been kept in a warmer place. 

Lotus, — ^In three species of Lotus the cotyledons were observed 
to sleep. Those of L, Jacohmus present the singular case of not 
rising at night in any conspicuous manner for the first 5 or 
6 days of their life, and the pulvinus is not ’well developed at 
this period. Afterwards the sleeping movement is well dis- 
played, though to a variable degree, and is long continued. 
We shaD hereafter meet with a nearly i)arallel case with the 
leaves of Sida rhomhifolia. The cotyledons of L, Gehelii are 
only slightly raised at night, and differ much iu this respect 
from the three species in our list 
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Trifolium, — The germination of 21 species was observed. In 
most of them the cotyledons rise hardly at all, or only slightly, 
at night ; but those of T. glormratum^ striatum and imcmiatum 
rose from 45° to 55° above the horizon. With T, suhtei'raneum^ 
leucanthtmum and strictum, they stood up vertically ; and with 
T, strictum the rising movement is accompanied, as we shall see, 
by another movement, which makes us believe that the rising 
is truly nyctitropic. We did not carefully examine the coty- 
ledons of all the species for a pulvinus, but this organ was 
distinctly present in those of T, suhterraneum and strictum ; whilst 
there was no trace of a pulvinus in some species, for instance, in 
T, resu^nnatum, the cotyledons of which do not rise at night. 

Trifolium suhterraneum . — The blades of the cotyledons on the 
first day after germination (Nov. 21st) were not fully expanded, 
being inclined at about 35° above the horizon ; at night they 
rose to about 75°. Two days afterwards the blades at noon 
were horizontal, with the petioles highly inclined upwards; 
and it is remarkable that the nocturnal movement is almost 
wholly confined to the blades, being effected by the pulvinus at 
their bases ; whilst the petioles retain day and night nearly the 
same inclination. On this night (Nov. 23rd), and for some few 
succeeding nights, the blades rose from a horizontal into a 
vertical position, and then became bowed inwards at about an 
average angle of 10° ; so that they had passed through an angle 
of 100°. Their tips now almost touched one another, their 
bases being slightly divergent. The two blades thus formed 
a highly inclined roof over the axis of the seedling. This 
movement is the same as that of the terminal leafiet of the 
tripartite leaves of many species of Trifolium. After an interval 
of 8 days (Nov. 29th) the blades were horizontal during the 
day, and vei’tical at night, and now they were no longer bowed 
inwards. They continued to move in the same manner for the 
following two months, by which time they had increased greatly 
in size, their petioles being no less than *8 of an inch in length, 
and two true leaves had by this time been developed. 

Trifolium strictum. — On the first day after germination the 
cotyledons, which are provided with a pulvinus, stood at noon 
horizontally, and at night rose to only about 45° above the 
horizon. Four days afterwards the seedlings were again ob- 
served at night, and now the blades stood vertically and were 
in contact, excepting the tips, which were much defiexed, so 
that they faced the zenith. At this age the petioles are curved 
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upwards, and at night, when the bases of the blades are in con- 
tact, the two petioles together form a vertical ring surrounding 
the plumule. The cotyledons continued to act in nearly the same 
manner for 8 or 10 days from the period of germination ; but 
the petioles had by this time become straight and had increased 
much in lengtli. After from 12 to 14 days the first simple true 
leaf was formed, and during the ensuing fortnight a remarkable 
movement was repeatedly observed. At I. (Fig. 125) we have 
a sketch, made in the middle of the day, of a seedling about 
a fortnight old. The two cotyledons, of which Ec is the 
right, and Lc the left one, stand directly opposite one another* 


Fig. 125. 



Trijolium stnctum : diurnal and nocturnal positions of the two cotyledons 
and of the first leaf. I. Seedling viewed obliquely from above, during 
the day : i?c, right cotyledon ; Xc, left cotyledon ; F, first true leaf. 
II. A rather younger seedling, viewed at night ; Ec, right cotyledon 
’ raised, but its position not otherwise changed ; Lc, left cotyledon raised 
and laterally twisted ; F, first leaf raised and twisted so as to face the 
left twisted cotyledon. III. Same seedling viewed at night from the 
opposite side. The back of the first leaf, F, is here shown instead of 
the front, as in II. 

and the first true leaf (F) projects at right angles to them. At 
night (see II. and III.) the right cotyledon (Ec) is greatly 
raised, but is not otherwise changed in position. The left 
cotyledon (Lc) is likewise raised, but it is also twisted, so that 
its blade, instead of exactly facing the opposite one, now stands 
at nearly right angles to it. This nocturnal twisting movement 
is effected not by means of the pulvinus, but by the twisting of 
the whole length of the petiole, as could be seen by the curved 
line of its upper concave surface. At the same time the true 
leaf (F) rises up, so as to stand vertically, or it even passes the 
vertical and is inclined a little inwards. It also twists a little, 
by which means the upper surface of its blade fronts, and 
almost comes into contact with, the upper surface of the twisted 
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left cotyledon. This seems to be the object gained by these 
singular movements. Altogether 20 seedlings were examined on 
successive nights, and in 19 of them it was the left cotyledon 
alone which became twisted, with the true leaf always so twisted 
that its upper surface approached closely and fronted that of the 
left cotyledon. In only one instance was the right cotyledon 
twisted, with the true leaf twisted towards it ; but this seedling 
was in an abnormal condition, as the loft cotyledon did not rise 
up properly at night. This whole case is remarkable, as with 
the cotyledons of no other plant have we seen any nocturnal 
movement except vertically upwards or downwards. It is the 
more remarkable, because we shall meet with an analogous case 
in the leaves of the allied genus Melilotus, in which the ter- 
minal leaflet rotates at night so as to present one edge to the 
zenith and at the same time bends to one side, so that its upper 
surface comes into contact with that of one of the two now ver- 
tical lateral leaflets. 

Concluding Bemarlcs on the Nyctitropic Movements of 
Cotyledons , — The sleep of cotyledons (though this is a 
subject which has been little attended to), seems to be 
a more common phenomenon than that of leaves. We 
observed the position of the cotyledons during the day 
and night in 153 genera, widely distributed through- 
out the dicotyledonous series, but otherwise selected 
almost by hazard ; and one or more species in 26 of 
these genera placed their cotyledons at night so as 
to stand vertically or almost vertically, having gene- 
rally moved through an angle of at least 60^^. If we 
lay on one side the Leguminosoe, the cotyledons of 
which are particularly liable to sleep, 140 genera 
remain ; and out of these, the cotyledons of at least one 
species in 19 genera slept. Now if we were to select 
by hazard 140 genera, excluding the Leguminosee, and 
observed their leaves at night, assuredly not nearly 
so many as 19 would be found to include sleeping 
species. We here refer exclusively to the plants 
observed by ourselves. 
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In our entire list of seedlings, there are 30 genera, 
belonging to 16 Families, the cotyledons of which in 
some of the species rise or sink in the evening or 
early night, so as to stand at least 60® above or be- 
neath the horizon. In a large majority of the genera, 
namely, 24, the movement is a rising one; so that 
the same direction prevails in these nyctitropic move- 
ments as in the lesser periodic ones described in the 
second chapter. The cotyledons move downwards 
during the early part of the night in only 6 of the 
genera; and in one of them. Cannabis, the curving 
down of the tip is probably due to epinasty, as Kraus 
believes to be the case with the leaves. The down- 
ward movement to the amount of 90'^ is very decided 
in Oxcdis Valdiviana and sensitiva, and in Geranium 
rotundifolium. It is a remarkable fact that with Anoda 
Wriqhtiiy one species of Gossypium and at least 3 
species of Ipomoea, the cotyledons whilst young and 
light sink at night very little or not at all ; although 
this movement becomes well pronounced as soon as 
they have grown large and heavy. Although the 
downward movement cannot be attributed to the 
weight of the cotyledons in the several cases which 
were investigated, namely, in those of the Anoda, 
Ipomoea purpurea and hona-nox, nor in that of J. coe- 
cinea, yet bearing in mind that cotyledons are con- 
tinually circumnutating, a slight cause might at first 
have determined whether the great nocturnal move- 
ment should be upwards or downwards. We may 
therefore suspect that in some aboriginal member of 
the groups in question, the weight of the cotyledons 
first determined the downward direction. The fact of 
the cotyledons of these species not sinking down much 
whilst they are young and tender, seems opposed to 
the belief that the greater movement when they are 
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grown older, has been acquired for the sake of pro- 
tecting them from radiation at night ; but then we 
should remember that there are many plants, the 
leaves of which sleep, whilst the cotyledons do not ; 
and if in some cases the leaves are protected from cold 
at night whilst the cotyledons are not protected, so in 
other cases it may be of more importance to the species 
that the nearly full-grown cotyledons should be better 
protected than the young ones. 

In all the species of Oxalis observed by us, the coty- 
ledons are provided with pulvini ; but this organ has 
become more or less rudimentary in 0. corniculatay 
and the amount of upward movement of its cotyledons 
at night is very variable, but is never enough to be 
called sleep. We omitted to ascertain whether the 
cotyledons of Geranium rotundifolium possess pulvini. 
In the Leguminosse all the cotyledons which sleep, as 
far as wc have seen, are provided with pulvini. But 
with Lotus JacoisBus, these are not fully developed 
during the first few days of the life of the seedling, 
and the cotyledons do not then rise much at night. 
With Trifolium strictum the blades of the cotyledons 
rise at night by the aid of their pulvini ; whilst the 
petiole of one cotyledon twists half-round at the same 
time, independently of its pulvinus. 

As a general rule, cotyledons which are provided 
with pulvini continue to rise or sink at night during 
a much longer period than those destitute of this organ. 
In this latter case the movement no doubt depends on 
alternately greater growth on the upper and lower side 
of the petiole, or of the blade, or of both, preceded 
probably by the increased turgescence of the growing 
cells. Such movements generally last for a very 
short period — ^for instance, with Brassica and Githago 
for 4 or 5 nights, with Beta for 2 or 3, and with 
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Kaphanus for only a single night. There are, however, 
some strong exceptions to this rule, as the cotyledons 
of Gossypium, Anoda and Ipomoea do not possess pul- 
vini, yet continue to move and to grow for a long time. 
We thought at first that when the movement lasted for 
only 2 or 3 nights, it could hardly be of any service 
to the plant, and hardly deserved to be called sleep ; 
but as many quickly-growing leaves sleep for only a 
few nights, and as cotyledons are rapidly developed 
and soon complete their growth, this doubt now seems 
to us not well-founded, more especially as these move- 
ments are in many instances so strongly pronounced. 
We may here mention another point of similarity 
between sleeping leaves and cotyledons, namely, that 
some of the latter (for instance, those of Cassia and 
Gitliago) are easily affected by the absence of light ; 
and they then cither close, or if closed do not open ; 
whereas others (as with the cotyledons of Oxalis) are 
very little affected by light. In the next chapter it 
will be shown that the nyctitroj)ic movements both 
of cotyledons and leaves consist of a modified form of 
circumnutation. 

As in the Leguminosm and Oxalidse, the leaves and 
the cotyledons of the same species generally sleep, the 
idea at first naturally occurred to us, that the sleep 
of the cotyledons was merely an early develo]>ment of 
a habit proper to a more advanced stage of life. But 
no such explanation can be admitted, although there 
seems to be some connection, as might have been 
expected, between the two sets of cases. For the 
leaves of many plants sleep, whilst their cotyledons do 
not do so — of which fact Desmodium gyrans offers a 
good instance, as likewise do three species of Nico- 
tiana observed by us; also 8ida rhomhifoliay Ahutilon 
Darmn/iif and Chenopodium album. On the other 
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hand, the cotyledons of some plants sleep and not the 
leaves, as with the species of Beta, Brassica, Geranium, 
Apium, Solanum, and Mirabilis, named in our list. 
Still more striking is the facfc that, in the same genus, 
the leaves of several or of all the species may sleep, 
but the cotyledons of only some of them, as occurs 
with Trifolium, Lotus, Gossypium, and partially with 
Oxalis. Again, when both the cotyledons and the 
leaves of the same plant sleep, their movements may 
be of a widely dissimilar nature : thus with Cassia the 
cotyledons rise vertically up at night, whilst their 
leaves sink down and twist round so as to turn their 
lower surfaces outwards. With seedlings of Oxalis 
Valdiviana, having 2 or 3 well-developed leaves, it 
was a curious spectacle to behold at night each leaflet 
folded inwards and hanging perpendicularly down- 
wards, whilst at the same time and on the same plant 
the cotyledons stood vertically upwards. 

These several facts, showing the independence of 
the nocturnal movements of the leaves and cotyledons 
on the same plant, and on plants belonging to the 
same genus, lead to the belief that the cotyledons have 
acquired their power of movement for some special 
purpose. Other facts lead to the same conclusion, 
such as the presence of pulvini, by the aid of which 
the nocturnal movement is continued during some 
weeks. In Oxalis the cotyledons of some species 
move vertically upwards, and of others vertically 
downwards at night ; but this great difference within 
the same natural genus is not so surprising as it 
may at first appear, seeing that the cotyledons of all 
the species are continually oscillating up and down 
during the day, so that a small cause might determine 
whether they should rise or sink at night. Again, the 
peculiar nocturnal movement of the left-hand coty- 
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ledon of TrifoUum strietwn, in combination with that 
of the first true leaf. Lastly, the wide distribution in 
the dicotyledonous series of plants with cotyledons 
which sleep. Refiecting on these several facts, our 
conclusion seems justified, that the nyctitropic move- 
ments of cotyledons, by which the blade is made to 
stand either vertically or almost vertically upwards 
or downwards at night, has been acquired, at least 
in most cases, for some special purpose ; nor can we 
doubt that this purpose is the protection of the upper 
surface of the blade, and perhaps of the central bud 
or plumule, from radiation at night. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

Modified Circumndtation : Nyotitropic or Sleep Movements of 
Leaves. 

Conditions necessary for these movements — List of Genera and Families, 
which include sleeping plants — Description of the movements in 
the several Genera — Oxalis : leaflets folded at night — Averrhoa : 
rapid movements of the leaflets — Porlieria: leaflets close when 
plant kept very dry — Tropseolum : leaves do not sleep unless well 
illuminated during day — Lupinus; various modes of sleeping — 
Melilotus : singular movements of terminal leaflet —Trifolium— 
Desmodium: rudimentary lateral leaflets, movements of, not de- 
veloped on young plants, state of their pulvini — Cassia : complex 
movements of the leaflets — Bauhiiiia: leaves folded at night — 
Mimosa pudica : compounded movements of leaves, effect of dark- 
ness — Mimosa albida, reduced leaflets of — Schrankia: downward 
movement of the pi mice — Marsilea; the only cryptogam known to 
sleep— Concluding remarks and summary — Nyctitropism consists 
of modifled circumnutation, regulated by the alternations of light 
aud darkness — Shape of first true leaves. 

We now come to the nyctitropic or sleep move- 
ments of leaves. It should be remembered that we 
confine this term to leaves which place their blades 
at night either in a vertical position or not more than 
SO"" from the vertical, — that is, at least 60 ° above or 
beneath the horizon. Jn some few cases this is 
effected by the rotation of the blade, the petiole not 
being either raised or lowered to any considerable 
extent. The limit of 30 ° from the vertical is obviously 
an arbitrary one, and has been selected for reasons 
previously assigned, namely, that when the blade 
approaches the perpendicular as nearly as this, only 
half as much of the surface is exposed at night to the 
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zenith and to free radiation as when the blade is 
horizontal. Nevertheless, in a few instances, leaves 
which seem to be prevented by their structure from 
moving to so great an extent as 60'’ above or beneath 
the horizon, have been included amongst sleeping 
plants. 

It should be premised that the nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaves are easily affected by the conditions 
to which the plants have been subjected. If the ground 
is kept too dry, the movements are much delayed 
or fail : according to Dassen,* even if the air is 
very dry the leaves of Impatiens and Malva are 
rendered motionless. Carl Kraus has also lately 
insisted t on the great influence which the quantity of 
water absorbed has on the periodic movements of 
leaves ; and he believes that this cause chiefly deter- 
mines the variable amount of sinking of the leaves of 
Polygonum convolvulus at night ; and if so, their move- 
ments are not in our sense strictly nyctitropic. Plants 
in order to sleep must have been exposed to a proper 
temperature : Erythrina crista-galli, out of doors and 
nailed against a wall, seemed in fairly good health, 
but the leaflets did not sleep, whilst those on another 
plant kei)t in a warm greenhouse were all vertically de- 
.pendent at night. In a kitchen-garden the leaflets of 
Fhaseolus vulgaris did not sleep during the early part 
of the summer. Ch. Royer says,J referring I suppose 
to the native plants in France, that they do not sleep 
when the temperature is below 5° C. or 41° F. In 
the case of several sleeping plants, viz., species of 

* Dassen, ‘ Tijdtjchrift vor. Na- Dot.’ (5th series), ix. 1868, p. 345. 
tarlijka Gkjsch. en Physiologie,' f ‘Beitrago zur Kentniss der 
1887, voL iv. p. 106, See also Bewegungen,* &c., in ‘Flora,' 
Ch. Boyer on the importance of a 1879, pp. 42, 43, 67, &c. 
proper state of turgosoenoe of the % ‘ Annal. des Sc. Nat. Bot.* 

cells, in ‘ Annal. des Be. Nat. (5Ui Series), is. 1868, p. 866. 
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Tropceolum, Lupinus, Ipomoea, Abutilon, Siegesbeckia, 
and probably other genera, it is indispensable that 
the leaves should be well illuminated during the day 
in order that they may assume at night a vertical 
position ; and it was probably owing to this cause 
that seedlings of Chenopodium album and Siegesbeckia 
orientalis, raised by us during the middle of the winter, 
though kept at a proper temperature, did not sleep. 
Lastly, violent agitation by a strong wind, during a 
few minutes, of the leaves of Maranta arv/ndinacea 
(which previously had not been disturbed in the hot- 
house), prevented their sleeping during the two next 
nights. 

We will now give our observations on sleeping 
plants, made in the manner described in the Intro- 
duction. The stem of the jdant was always secured 
(w'hen not stated to the contrary) close to tlie base of 
the leaf, the movements of which were being observed, 
so as to prevent the stem from circumnutating. As 
the tracings were made on a vertical glass in front of 
the plant, it was obviously impossible to trace its 
course as soon as the leaf became in the evening 
greatly inclined either upwards or downwards; it 
must therefore be understood that the broken lines 
in the diagrams, which represent the evening and 
nocturnal courses, ought always to be prolonged to a 
much greater distance, either upwards or downwards, 
than appears in them. The eonclusions which may be 
deduced from our observations will be -given near the 
end of this chapter. 

In the following list all the genera which include 
sleeping plants are given, as far as known to us. The 
same arrangement is followed as in former cases, and 
the number of the Family is appended. This list 
possesses some interest, as it shows that the habit of 
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sleeping is common to some few plants throughout 
the whole vascular series. The greater number of the 
genera in the list have been observed by ourselves 
with more or less care ; but several are given on the 
authority of others (whose names are appended in the 
list), and about these we have nothing more to say. 
No doubt the list is very imperfect, and several genera 
might have been added from the ‘ Somnus Plantarhm* 
by Linnaeus ; but we could not judge, in some of his 
cases, whether the blades occupied at night a nearly 
vertical position. He refers to some plants as sleeping, 
for instance, Laihyrua odoratus and Vieia fabuy in which 
we could observe no movement deserving to be called 
sleep, and as no one can doubt the accuracy of Linnaeus, 
we are left in doubt. 


List of Qentray including specks the leaves of which sleep. 


Clabs I. DICOTYLEDONS, 
Sub-class L Akqiosperus. 

Geim. { Family, 

Githago I Caryophylleae (26). 

Stellaria (Batalin). | „ 

! Portulaceae (27). 


Portulaca 
Royer) 

Sida. 

Abutilon. 

Malra (Linosusl 
and Pfeffer). / 
Hibiscus (Lin-1 
nieus). / 

Anoda* 

Gossypium. 

Ayenia (Liniueus). 
Iriomfetta (Lin-1 

UAOS). / 

Linum (Batalin). 
Oxalts. 

Averrboa. 

Porlieria. 

Goiacuro. 

Impatiens (Lin- 
wtmy Pfeffar, 
Batalin). 


Malvacea (36). 


71 

Sterculaceae (37). 
Tiliaceae (38). 

Lineae (39), 
Oxalidtt (41). 

II 

Zygopbylleae (45). 

fi 

Balsamineae (48). 


Sub-class I, Anoiosperhs — continued. 

Genus. Family. 

Tropaeolum. TropseolesB (49). 

Crotolaria (Thisel-1 Leguminosc (75) 
ton Dyer). / Tribe II. 

Lupinus. 

Cytisws. 

Trigonella. | Tr. III. 

Medicago. 

Melilotus. 

Trifolium. 

Securigera. | Tr. IV.’ 

Lotus. 

Psoralea. | Tr. V. 

Amorpha (Du-] 
chartre). J 
Dales. 

Indigofera. 

Tephrosia. 

WistiU'ia. 

Robinia. 

Spharophysa. 

Colutea. 

Astragalus. 

Glycyiihiza. 

Coronilla. | Tr.VI. 

Hedysarum. 
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Class I. DICOTYLEDONS (continv^ed). 
Sub-class I. Angiosperms. 


Genus. 

Onobrychis. 

Smithia. 

Ariichis. 
Desmodium. 
IJrania. 

Vicia. 

Centrosema. 
Amphicarjwa. 
(llycinc. 

Krythrina. 

Apios. 

Phaseolus. 

Soph ora. 
Cajsalpinia. 
Hannatoxylon. 
(lieditschia (Dii-'l 
chartre). 
Poinciana. 

Cassia. 

Bauhinia. 
Tamarindus. 
Aclenanthera. 
i’ro.soj)is. 

Neptunia. 

Mimosa. 

Schraukia. 

Acacia. 

Albizzia. 


List of Oenera (continued). 

Sub-class I. Angiosperms (continued). 

Family. 

Onagrarieae (100). 
Passifloracea? (lor^). 


Family, 


|Legummosa‘^(/o) 


Tr. VII. 
Tr. Vlil. 


I 


Tr. X. 
Tr. Xlll. 


Tr. XIV. 
Tr. XV. 
Tr. XVI. 
Tr. XX, 


Genus. 

AInnthera (LiD-l 
noius). / 

Passi flora. 
Siegesbeckia. 

Ipomtea. 

Nicotiana. 

Mirabilis. 


Compositae (122). 
IConvolvulaceaL* 

1 (151). 

Solaneae (157). 

I Nyctagineie (177). 

'’“llfin)”™ I Polygone® (17^). 

, 1 (AmaranthacecT 

Araaranthus. 1 1 (180) 

Chenopodium. 


I ChenopodiesD (IHl). 


Euphorbia. ' Euphorbiacea‘(202) 

Phyllanthu.s(Pfef-) ' 


fer). 




Sub-class II. Gymnospekms. 

I Aies (Chatiii). 

CL.VSS II. MONOCOTYLEDONS. 


Tr.XXII. 
Tr. XXIII. 


Melaleuca(Bouche). ' Myrtaceaj (94). 


Thalia. 

Maranta. 

Colocasia. 

Strephium. 

Class III. 
Marsilea. 


Cannaceaj (2 1 ). 

■ Aroidese (30). 
Gramineae (55). 


COTYLEDONS. 
Marsileacea* (4). 


Githago segetuin (CaryophylleiB). — The first leaves produced 
by young seedlings, rise up and close together at night. On a 
rather older seedling, two young leaves stood at noon at 55® 
above the horizon, and at night at 86®, so each had risen 31®. 
The angle, however, was less in some cases. Similar observations 
were occasionally made on young leaves (for the older ones moved 
very little) produced by nearly full-grown plants. Batalin 
says (‘Flora,’ Oct. 1st, 1873, p. 437) that the young leaves of 
Stellaria close up so completely at night that they form together 
great buds. 

Sida (Malvaceae). — The nyctitropic movements of the leaves 
in this genus are remarkable in some respects. Batalin informs 

Y 
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us (see also ‘Flora,* Oct. 1st 
Fig. 126 . 


1873, p. 437) that those of 
S. napcea fall at night, but 
to what angle he cannot 
remember. The leaves of 




\ 





S, rhomhifolia and retma, on 
the other hand, rise up 
vertically, and are pressed 
against the stem. We have 
therefore here within the 
same genus, directly op- 
posite movements. Again, 
the leaves of S. rhomhifolia 
are furnished with a pul- 
vinus, formed of a mass of 
small cells destitute of chlo- 
rophyll, and with their 
longer axes jierpendicular 
to the axis of the ])etiole. 
As measured along this 
latter line, these cells are 
only |th of the length of 
those of the petiole; but 
instead of l)eing abruptly 
separated from them (as is 
usual with the pulvinus in 
most plants), they graduate 
into the larger cells of the 
petiole. On tlie other hand, 
.S. aajW'rt, according to Ba- 
talin, does not possess a 
pulvinus; and ho informs 
us that a gradation may be 
traced in the several s])ccics 


Stda rUombi olia i circiiranutatiou and 
nycti tropic (or sleep) movernents of 
a leaf on a young plant, 9| inches 
high ; filament fixed to midrib of 
nearly full-grown leaf, 2| inches in 
ieogth ; movement traced under a sky- 
light. Apex of leaf 5| inches from 
the vertical glass, so diagram not 
greatly enlarged. 


of the genus l)ctween these 
two states of the p>etiole. 
Sida rhomhifolia presents 
another peculiarity, of which 
we have seen no other in- 
stance with leaves that 
sleep: for those on very 
young plants, though they 


rise somewhat in the evening, do not go to sleep, as we otiserved 
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on several occasions ; whilst those on rather older plants sleep 
in a conspicuous manner. For instance, a leaf (*85 of an inch 
in length) on a very young seedling 2 inches high, stood at noon 
9° above the horizon, and at 10 p.m. at 28°, so it had risen only 
19°; another leaf (1*4 inch in length) on a seedling of the 
same height, stood at the same two i^eriods at 7° and 32'', and 
therefore had risen 25°. These leaves, which moved so little, 
had a fairly w^ell-developed pulvinus. After an interval of some 
weeks, when the same seedlings were 2h and 3 inches in heiglit, 
some of the young leaves stood uj) at night quite vertically, and 
others were highly inclined; and so it was with bushes which 
were fully grown and were flowering. 

The movement of a leaf was traced from 9.15 a.m. on 
May 28th to 8.30 a.m. on the 30th. The temperature was too 
low (15°-16° C.), and the illumination hardly sufficient ; con- 
sequently the leaves did not l^ecome quite so highly inclined at 
night, as they had done previously and as they did subse- 
quently in the hot-house; but the movements did not a])pear 
otlierwise disturbed. On the fir.st day the leaf sank till 
5.15 P.M. ; it then rose rai>idly and greatly till 10.5 p.m., and 
only a little higher during the rest of the night (Fig. 120). 
Early on the next day (29th) it fell in a slightly zigzag line 
rapidly until 9 a.m., by which time it had reached nearly tln^ 
same place as on the previous morning. During the remainder 
of the day it fell slowly, and zigzagged laterally. The evening 
rise began after 4 p.m. in the same manner as before, and on 
the second morning it again fell rapidly. The ascending and 
descending lines do not coincide, as may ho, seen in the diagram. 
On the 80th a now tracing was made (not here given) on a 
rather enlarged scale, as the apex of the leaf now stood 9 inches 
from the vertical glass. In order to observe more carefully the 
course pursued at the time when the diurnal fall changes into 
the nocturnal rise, dots were made every half-hour between 
4 P.M. and 10.30 p.m. This rendered the lateral zigzagging 
movement during the evening more conspicuous than in the 
diagram given, but it was of tlie same nature as there shown. 
The impression forced on our minds was that the leaf was 
expending superfluous movement, so that the great nocturnal 
rise might not occur at too early an hour. 

Ahutilon IJarwinii (Malvacece). — The loaves on some very 
young plants stood almost horizontally during the day, and 
hung down vertically at night. Vtn*y fine plants kept in a 

Y 2 
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large hall, lighted only from the roof, did not sleep at night, 
for in order to do so the leaves must he well illuminated during 
the day. The cotyledons do not sleep. LinnsBus says that the 
leave.s of liis Sida abutilon sink perpendicularly down at night, 
though the petioles rise. Prof. Pfeffer informs us that the 
leaves of a Malva, allied to M. sylvestris, rise greatly at night; 
and this genus, as -well as that of Hibiscus, are included by 
Linnaeus in his list of sleeping plants. 

Anoda Wrightii (Malvaceae). — The leaves, produced by very 
young plants, when grown to a moderate size, sink at niglit 
either almost vertically down or to an angle of about 45° l>eneath 
the horizon ; for there is a considerable degree of variability in 
the amount of sinking at night, whicli depends in })art on the 
degree to which they have been illuminated during the day. 
But the leaves, whilst quite young, do not sink down at night, 
and this is a very unusual circumstance. The summit of the 
petiole, wliere it joins the blade, is devoloi>ed into a pulvinus, 
and this is present in very young leaves which do not sleep ; 
though it is not so well defined as in older leaves. 

Gossypiian (var. Nankin cotton, Malvaceae). — Some young 
leiives, between 1 and 2 inches in length, borne by two seedlings 
6 and 7i inches in height, st(X>d horizontally, or were raised a 
little alx)ve the horizon at noon on July 8th and 9th ; but by 
10 p.M. they had sunk down to between 68° and 90° l)eneath 
the horizon. When the same plants had grown to doiible 
the al)ove height, their leaves stood at night almost or <juite 
vertic^ally dcixjndent. The leaves on some large plants of 
G. imiritimum and Brazilense, which were kept in a very badly 
lighted hot-house, only occasionally sank much downwards 
at night, and hardly enough to l)e called sleep. 

OT<ilis (Oxalidsc). — In most of the species in this large genus 
the three leaflets sink vertically down at niglit; but as their 
8iil>'i)etioles are short the blades could not assume this jiosition 
from the want of space, unless they were in some manner ren- 
dered narrower; and this is effected by their becoming more 
or less folded (Fig. 127). The angle fonned by the two halves 
of the same leaflet was found to vary in different individuals of 
several species between 92° and 150°; in three of the best 
folded leaflets of 0. fragram it was 76°, 74°, and 54°. The 
angle is often different in the three leaflets of the same loaf. 
As the leaflets sink down at night and become folded, their 
lower surfaces are brought near together (see B), or even into 
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close contact ; and from this circumstance it might be thought 
that the object of the folding was the protection of their lower 
surfaces. If this had been the case, it would have formed 
a strongly marked exception to the rule, that when there is any 
difference in the degree of protection from radiation of the two 
surfaces of the leaves, it is always the upper surface which is 
the best protected But that the folding of the leaflets, and 
consefiuent mutual approximation of their lower surfaces, 
serves merely to allow them to sink down vertically, may be 

Fig. 127 


A. B. 

OxiUs acetoscfla : A, leaf seen from vertically above ; B, diagram of leaf 
asleep, also seen from vertically above. 

inferred from the fact that when the leaflets do not radiate 
from the summit of a common petiole, or, again, when there is 
plenty of room, from the sub-petioles not being very short, the 
leaflets sink down without liecoming folded. This occurs with 
the leaflets of O, senaitlva, Flutnier/i, and buplenrifolia. 

There is no use in giving a long list of the many species 
which sleep in the alx)ve described manner. This holds good 
with species having rather fleshy leaves, like those of 0. cantostt, 
or large leaves like those of 0. OrH/esii^ or four leaflets like 
those of 0. variahilis. There are, however, some species which 
show no signs of sleep, viz., 0, peutuphyUa, tntteftphyJIa, hirta, 
and ruhella. We will now describe the nature of the movements 
in some of the species. 

Oxulis acttosella . — The movement of a leaflet, together with 
that of the main petiole, are shown in the following dia- 
gram (Fig. 128), traced between 11 a.m. on October 4th and 
7.45 A.M. on the 5th. After 5.30 p.m. on the 4th the leaflet sank 
rapidly, and at 7 p.m. depended vertically. For some time 
before it assumed this latter position, its movements could, of 
course, no longer be traced on the vertical glass, and the 
broken line in the diagram ought to 1 x 3 extended much further 
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OxaUs accto^eUa: circuinnutation and 
nyctitropic movements of a nearly 
full*grown leaf, with filament at> 
tached to the midrib of one of the 
leaflets ; traced on vertical glas^ dur- 
ing 20 h. 45 m. 


down in this and all other 
f*-ases. By 6.45 a.m. on the 
following morning it had 
risen considerably, and con- 
tinued to rise for the next 
hour ; but, judging from 
other observations, it would 
soon have begun to fall again. 
Between 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
the leaflet moved at least four 
times up and four times 
down before the great noc- 
turnal fall commenced; it 
rcmdied its highest jxiint at 
noon. Similar observations 
were made on two other 
leaflets, with nearly the same 
results. Sachs and Pfeffer 
liave also described briefly * 
the autonomous inovemcnts 
of the leaves of this plant. 

On another occasion the 
];etiole of a leaf was secured 
to a little stick close l)eiieath 
the leaflets, and a filament 
tipped with a l»cad of sealing- 
wax was afi&xed to the mid- 
rib of one of them, and a 
mark was placed cl osel)ehind. 
At 7 P.M., when the leaflets 
were asleej), the filament de- 
pended vertically down, and 
the movements of the bead 
were then traced till 10.10 
P.M., as shown in the fol- 
lowing diagram (Fig. 120). 
We here see that tlio leaflet 
moved a little from side to 
side, as well as a little up 
and down, whilst asleep. 


♦ SjicIib in * Flora,’ 1863, p. 470, &c. ; Pfeffer, ‘ Die Period. Bewe- 
jgiingeii,* Ac., 1875, ]>. 53. 
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Oxalis Valdiviana , — The leaves resemble those of the last 
species, and the movements of two leaflets (the main petioles of 
both having been secured) were 
traced during two days ; but the Fig. 129. 

tracings are not given, as they 
resembled that of 0, acetosella, with 
the exception that the up and 
down oscillations were not so fre- 
quent during the day, and there Oxalis acetosella: circumnuta- 
was more lateral movement, so that f ’ 

broader ellipses were described. during 3 h. 40 m. 

The leaves awoke early in the morn- 
ing, for by 6.45 a.m. on June 12th and 13th they had not only 
risen to their full height, but had already begun to fall, that is, 
they were circumnutating. We have seen in the last chapter 
that the cotyledons, instead of sinking, rise up vertically at 
night. 

Oxalis OrtegesiL — The large leaves of this plant sleep like 
those of the previous species. The main petioles are long, and 
that of a young leaf rose 20° between noon and 10 p.m., whilst 
the petiole of an older leaf rose only 13°. Owing to this rising 
of the petioles, and the vertical sinking of the large leaflets, 
the leaves become crowded together at night, and the whole 
plant then exposes a much smaller surface to radiation than 
during the day. 

Oxalis Flumierii , — In this species the three leaflets do not 
surround the summit of the petiole, but the terminal leaflet 
projects in the line of the petiole, with a lateral leaflet on each 
side. They all sleep by bending vertically downwards, but 
do not l)ecome at all folded. The petiole is rather long, and, 
one having^been secured to a stick, the movement of the terminal 
leaflet was traced during 45 h. on a vertical glass. It moved 
in a very simple manner, sinking rapidly after 5 p.m., and 
rising rapidly early next morning. During the middle of the day 
it moved slowly and a little laterally. Consequently the ascend- 
ing and descending lines did not coincide, and a single great 
ellipse was formed each day. There was no other evidence of 
circumnutation, and this fact is of interest, as we shall here- 
after see. 

Oxalis sensitiva . — The leaflets, as in the last species, bend 
vertically down at night, without becoming foided. The much 
elongated main petiole rises considerably in the evening, but in 
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Kome very young plants the rise did not commence until late 
at night. We have seen that the cotyledons, instead of sink- 
ing like the leaflets, rise up vertically at night. 

Oxalis hupleurifolia . — This species 
Fig. 130. Jq rendered remarkable by the petioles 

being foliaceous, like the phyllodes 
of many Acacias. The leaflets are 
small, of a paler green and more 
tender consistence than the folia- 
ceous petioles. The leaflet which was 
observed was *66 inch in length, and 
was borne by a petiole 2 inches long 
and *3 inch broad. It may be sus- 
pected that the leaflets are on the 
road to abortion or obliteration, as 
has actually occurred with those of 
another Brazilian species, 0. rwsci- 
furmis. Nevertheless, in the present 
species the nyctitropic movements 
are perfectly perfonned. The folia- 
ceous petiole was first obseiwed 
f during 48 h., and found to l)e in 

continued circumnutation, as shown 
in the accompanying figure (Fig. 
130). It rose during the day and 



Oxalid hupleurifolia: circum- 
nutation of foliaceous pe- 
tiole, filament fixed ob- 
liquely across end of petiole ; 
movements traced on ver- 
tical gla.si> from 9. a.m. June 
2Gth to 8..50 A.M. 28th. 
Apex of leaflet 4^ inches 
from the glass, so movement 
not much magnified. Plant 
0 inches high, illuminated 
from above. Temp, 23J®- 
244® C. 


early part of the night, and fell 
during the remainder of the night 
and early morning; but the move- 
ment was not sufficient to be called 
sleep. The ascending and descend- 
ing lines did not coincide, so that an 
ellipse was formed each day. There 
was but little zigzagging; if the 
filament had l)een fixed longitudi- 
nally, we should probably have seen 
that there was more lateral move- 
ment than appears in the diagram, 


A terminal leaflet on another leaf was next observed (the 
I)etiole being secured), and its movements are shown in 
Fig. 131. During the day the leaflets are extended horizon- 
tally, and at night depend vertically ; and as the petiole rises 
during the day the leaflets have to bend down in the evening 
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more than 90°, so as to assume at night their vertical position. 
On the first day the leafiet simply moved up and down ; on the 

Fig. 131. 



after which hour the great evening fall commenced* 
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Averrhoa Ulimhi (Oxalidsa). — It has long been known,* firstly, 
that the leaflets in this genus sleep ; secondly, that they move 
spontaneously during the day ; and thirdly, that they are sensi- 
tive to a touch; but in none of these respects do they differ 
essentially from the species of Oxalis. They differ, however, as 
Mr. R. I. Lynch f has lately shown, in their spontaneous move- 
ments being strongly marked. In the case of A, Ulimhi, it is a 
wonderful spectacle to behold on a warm sunny day the leaflets 
one after the other sinking rapidly downwards, and again 
ascending slowly. Their movements rival those of Desmodium 
(jyrana. At night the leaflets hang vertically down ; and now 


Fi?. l:v.>. 



Ace/'/imi biliin’ji : leaf asleep ; drawing reduced. 


they are motionless, but this may be due to the opposite ones 
being pressed together (Fig. 132). The main petiole is in con- 
stant movement during the day, but no careful observations were 
made on it. The following diagrams are graphic representa- 
tions of the variations in the angle, which a given leaflet makes 
with the vertical. The observations were made as follows. 
The plant growing in a pot was kept in a high temperature, 
the petiole of th^ leaf to be observed pointing straight at 
the observer, being separated from him by a vertical pane of 
glass. The petiole was secured so that the basal joint, or pul- 
vinus, of one of the lateral leaflets was at the centre of a gradu- 
ated arc placed close behind the leaflet. A flne glass filament 
was fixed to the leaf, so as to project like a continuation of the 

* Dr. Brace, * Philosophical Trans./ 1785, p. 356. 

t *^ouiml Linu. Soc./ vol. xvi. 1877, p. 231. 
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midrib. This ft lament acted as an index; and as the leaf rose 
and fell, rotating about its basal joint, its angular movement 

Fig. 133, 




Acerrfkoa biltmbi: angular movements of a leaflet during its evening 
descent, ivhen going to sleep. Temp. 78®-81® F. 


could be recorded by reading off at short intervals of time the 
position of the glass filament on the graduated arc. In order 
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to avoid errors of parallax, all readings wore made by looking 
through a small ring painted on the vertical glass, in a line 
with the joint of the leaflet and the centre of the graduated arc. 
In the following diagrams the ordinates represent the angles 
which the leaflet made with the vertical at successive instants.* 
It follows that a fall in the curve represents an actual dropping 
of the leaf, and that the zero line represents a vertically de- 
pendent position. Fig. 133 represents the nature of the move- 
ments which occur in the evening, as soon as the leaflets begin 
to assume their nocturnal position. At 4.55 p m. the leaflet 
formed an angle of 85® with the vertical, or was only 5® below 
the horizontal; but in order that the diagram might get into 
our page, the leaflet is represented falling from 75® insteml 
of 85®. Shortly after 6 p.m. it hung vertically down, and had 
attained its nocturnal position. Between 6.10 and 6.35 p.m, it 
performed a number of minute oscillations of about 2® each, 
occupying periods of 4 or 5 m. The complete state of rest of 
the leaflet which ultimately followed is not shown in the dia- 
gram. It is manifest that each oscillation consists of a gradual 
rise, followed by a sudden fall. Each time the leaflet fell, it 
approached nearer to the nocturnal position than it did on the 
previous fall. The amplitude of the oscillations diminished, 
while the periods of oscillation became shorter. 

In bright sunshine the leaflets assume a highly inclined de- 
pendent position. A leaflet in diflused light was observed rising 
for 25 m A blind was then pulled up so that the plant was 
brightly illuminated (BK in Fig. 134), and within a minute it 
began to fall, and ulti^tely fell 47®, as shown in the diagram. 
This descent was performed by six descending steps, precisely 
similar to those by which the nocturnal fall is effected. The 
plant was then again shaded (SH), and a long slow rise occurred 
until another series of falls commenced at BB', when the sun 
was again admitted. In this experiment cool air was allowed 
to enter by the windows being opened at the same time that 
the blinds were pulled up, so that in spite of the sun shining 
on the plant the temperature was not raised. 

The efihot of an increase of temperature in diffused light is 

* In all the diagf^ms 1 niru. iii uieut. In Figu. and 134 the 
the liorusontal direction repreneiits tciit{x rature iu itipicHeuied (along 
r>iie minute of time. Each mm. the ordiimteH) in the scale of 1 
in the vertical direction repre- luiii. to each 0*1® C. In Fig. 
aeuU one degree of angular move* 135 each miu. e(|ual» 0*2® F. 
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shown in Fig. 135. The temperature began to rise at 11.35 
A.WL (in consequence of the fire being lighted), but by 12.42 a 
marked fall had occurred. It may be seen in the diagram that 
when the temperature was highest there were rapid oscillations 


Fig. 134. 



Averrhoa hilimhi: angular movements of leaflet during a change from 
bright illumination to shade; temperature (btbken line) remaining 
nearly the same. 

of small amplitude, the mean position of the leaflet being at tht^ 
time nearer the vertical. When the temperature began to fall, 
the oscillations became slower and larger, and the mean position 
of the leaf again approached the horizontal. The rate of oscil- 
lation was sometimes quicker than is represented in the above 
diagram. Thus, when the temperature was between 31^ and 
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Averrhoa angular movement of leaflet during a change of ti inperature ; light remaining the same. The broken line 

shows the change of temix*ratnre. 
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32° C., 14 oscillations of a few degrees occurred in 19 m. On 
the other hand, an oscillation may be much slower ; thus a leaflet 
was observed (temperature 25° C.) to 
rise during 40 m. before it fell and 
completed its oscillation. 


Forlieria hygrormtrka (Zygophylless). 
— The leaves of this plant (Chilian 
form) are from 1 to IJ inch in length, 
and bear as many as 16 or 17 small 
leaflets on each side, which do not 
stand opposite one another. They are 
articulated to the petiole, and the 
petiole to the branch by a pulvinus. 
We must premise that apparently two 
forms are confounded under the same 
name : the leaves on a bush from Chili, 
which was sent to us from Kew, bore 
many leaflets, whilst those on plants 
in the Botanic Garden at Wurzburg 
bore only 8 or 9 pairs ; and the whole 
character of the bushes appeared some- 
what different. We shall also see that 
they differ in a remarkable physio- 
logical peculiarity. On the Chilian 
plant the petioles of the younger leaves 
on upright branches, stood horizontally 
during the day, and at night sank 
down vertically so as to depend parallel 
and close to the branch beneath. The 



petioles of rather older leaves did not 


become at night vertically depressed, 1 ^ 

but only highly inclined. In one 


instance we found a branch which had Pulwria hygrometrlca : cir- 
grown perpendicularly downwards, cumnutatiou and nycti- 

and the petioles on it moved in the same liZ Vuirtraced from 
direction relatively to the branch as 9.35 a.m. .July 7th to 


just stated, and therefore moved u]> 
wards. On horizontal branches the 
younger petioles likewise move at night 
in the same direction as before, that is, 


about midnight on the 
8th. Apex of leaf 7|5 
inches from tlie vertical 


glass. Temp.l9^°-20i®C. 


towards the branch, and are consequently then extended hori- 
zontally; but it is remarkable that the older iietioles on tluj 
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same branch, though moving a little in the same direction, also 
bend downwards ; they thus occupy a somewhat different posi- 
tion, relatively to the centre of the earth and to the branch, from 
that of the petioles on the upright branches. With respect to 
the leaflets, they move at night towards the apex of the petiole 
until their midribs stand nearly parallel to it ; and they then 
lie neatly imbricated one over the other. Thus half of the upper 
surface of each leaflet is in close contact with half of the lower 
surface of the one next in advance ; and all the leaflets, except- 
ing the basal ones, have the whole of their upper surfa ces and 
half of tlieir lower surfaces well protected. Those on the oppo- 
site sides of the same petiole do not come into close contact 
at night, as occurs with the leaflets of so many Leguminoste, 
but are separated by an open furrow ; nor could they exactly 
coincide, as they stand alternately with respect to one another. 

The circumnutation of the i)etiole of a leaf I of an inch in 
length, on an upright branch, was observed during 86 h., 
and is shown in the preceding diagram (Fig. 136). On th<' 
first morning, the leaf fell a little and then rose until 1 p.m , 
and this was probably due to its being now illuminated tlirough 
a skylight from above; it then circumnutated on a very small 
scale round the same spot until about 4 p.m., when the great 
evening fall commenced. During the latter part of the night or 
very early on the next morning the leaf rose again. On the 
second day it fell during the morning till 1 p.m., and this no 
doubt is its normal habit. From 1 to 4 p.m. it rose in a zigzag 
line, and soon afterwards the great evening fall commenced. It 
thus completed a double oscillation during the M h. 

The specific name given to this plant by Ruiz and Pavon, indi- 
cates that in its native arid home it is affected in some manner 
by the dryness or dampness of the atmosphere.* In the Botanic 
Garden at Wurzburg, there was a plant in a pot out of doors 
which was daily watered, and another in the open ground which 
was never watered. After some hot and dry weather there was 
a great difference in the state of the leaflets on these two plants ; 
those on the un watered plant in the open ground remaining lialf, 

• 'Syetema Veg. FloraB Peru- about its power of foretelling 
vianiB et Chilensis,* tom. i. p. 95, changes in the weather ; and it 

1798. We cannot understand the appears as if the brightness of the 

account given by the authors of sky largely detennined the open- 
the behaviour of this plant in its ing and closing of the leaflets, 
native home. There is much 
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or eren quite, closed during the day. But twigs cut from this 
bush, with their ends standing in water, or wholly immersed in 
it, or kept in damp air tinder a bell-glass, opened their leaves 
though exposed to a blazing sun; whilst those on the plant 
in the ground remained closed. The leaves on this same plant, 
after some heavy rain, remained open for two days ; they then 
became half closed during two days, and after an additional 
day were quite closed. This plant was now copiously watered, 
and on the following morning the leaflets were fully ex- 
panded. The other plant growing in a pot, after having been 
exposed to heavy rain, was placed before a window in the Labo- 
ratory, with its leaflets open, and they remained so during the 
daytime for 48 h. ; but after an additional day were half closed. 
The plant was then watered, and the leaflets on the two following 
days remained open. On the third day they were again half 
closed, but on being again watered remained open during the 
two next days. From these several facts we may conclude that 
the plant soon feels the want of water ; and that as soon as this 
occurs, it partially or quite closes its leaflets, which^ in their 
then imbricated condition expose a small surface to evaporation. 
It is therefore probable that this sleep-like movement, which 
occurs only when the ground is dry, is an adaptation against 
the loss of moisture. 

A bush about 4 feet in height, a native of Chili, which was 
thickly covered with leaves, behaved very differently, for during 
the day it never closed its leaflets. On July 6th the earth in 
the small pot in which it grew api>eared extremely dry, and 
it was given a very little water. After 21 and 22 days (on 
the 27th and 28th), during the whole of which time the plant 
did not receive a drop of water, the leaves began to droop, but 
they showed no signs of closing during the day. It appeared 
almost incredible that any plant, except a fleshy one, could 
have kept alive in soil so dry, which resembled the dust on 
a road. On the 29th, when the bush was shaken, some leaves 
fell off, and the remaining ones were unable to sleep at night. 
It was therefore moderately watered, as well as syringed, late in 
the evening. On the next morning (30th) the bush looked as fresh 
as ever, and at night the leaves went to sleepy It may be added 
that a small branch while growing on the bush was enclosed, 
by means of a curtain of bladder, during 13 days in a lai^e 
lx>ttle half Ml of quicklime, so that the air within must have been 
intensely dry ; yet the leaves on this branch did not suffer in the 
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least, and did not close at all during the hottest days. Another 
trial was made with the same bush on August 2nd and 6th (the soil 
appearing at this latter date extremely dry), for it was exposed 
out of doors during the whole day to the wind, but the leaflets 
showed no signs of closing. The Chilian form therefore differs 
widely from the one at Wurzburg, in not closing its leaflets 
when suffering from the want of water ; and it can live for a 
surprisingly long time without water. 

Tropoiolum mnjus (?) (cultivated var.) (Tropaeolese). — Several 
plants in pots stood in the greenhouse, and the blades of 
tlie leaves which faced the front-lights were during the day 
highly inclined and at night vertical; whilst the leaves on 
tlie back of the pots, though of course illuminated through 
the roof, did not become vertical at night. We thought, at first, 
that this difference in their positions was in some manner 
due to heliotropism, for the leaves are highly heliotropic. The 
true explanation, however, is that unless they are well illu- 
minated during at least a part of the day they do not sleep at 
night ; and a little difference in the degree of illumination deter- 
mine's whether or not they shall become vertical at night. We 
have observed no other so well-marked a case as this, of the 
influence of previous illumination on nyctitropic movements. 
The leaves present also another peculiarity in their habit of 
rising or awaking in the morning, being more strongly fixed or 
inherited than that of sinking or sleeping at night. The move- 
ments are caused by the bending of an upper part of the i)etiole, 
between i and 1 inch in length ; but the part close to the blade, 
for about i of an inch in length, does not bend and always 
remains at right angles to the blade. The bending portion does 
not present any external or internal difference in structure 
from the rest of the i)etiole. We will now give the experiments 
on which the above conclusions are founded. 

A large pot with several plants was brought on the morning 
of Sept. 8rd out of the greenhouse and placed before a north-east 
window, in the same position as before with respect to the light, 
as far as that was possible. On the front of the plants, 24 leaves 
were marked with thread, some of which had their blades hori- 
zontal, but the greater number were inclined at about 46*^, 
lienea^ the horizon; at night all these, without exception, 
became vertical. Early on the following morning (4th) they 
reassuined their former |x>sitioiis, and at night again became 
vertical. On the fith the shutters were opened at 6.15 AJi., and 
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by 8.18 A.M., after the leaves had been illuminated for 2 h. 3 m. 
and had acquired their diurnal position, they were placed in a 
dark cupboard. They were looked at twice during the day and 
thrice in the evening, the last time at 10.30 p.m., and not one had 
become vertical. At 8 a.m. on the following morning (6th) they 
still retained the same diurnal position, and were now replaced 
before the north-east window. At night all the leaves which 
had faced the light had their petioles curved and their blades 
vertical ; whereas none of the leaves on the back of the plants, 
although they had been moderately illuminated by the diffused 
light of the room, were vertical. They were now at night placed 
in the same dark cupboard ; at 9 a.m. on the next morning (7th) 
all those which had been asleep had reaSsumed their diurnal 
position. The pot was then placed for 3 h. in the sunshine, so 
as to stimulate the plants ; at noon they were placed before the 
same north-east window, and at night the leaves slept in the 
usual manner and awoke on the following morning. At noon on 
this day (8th) the plants, after having been left before the north- 
east window for 5 h. 45 m. and thus illuminated (though not 
brightly, as the sky was cloudy during the whole time), were 
replaced in the dark cupboard, and at 3 p.m. the position of the 
leaves was very little, if at all, altered, so that they are not 
quickly affected by darkness ; but by 10.15 p.m. all the leaves 
which had faced the north-east sky during the 5h. 45 m, of 
illumination stood vertical, whereas those on the back of the 
plant retained their diurnal position. On the following morning 
(9th) the leaves awoke as on the two former occasions in the dark, 
and they were kept in the dark during the whole day ; at night 
a very few of them became vertical, and this was the one in- 
stance in which we observed any inherited tendency or habit in 
this plant to sleep at the proper time. That it was real sleep 
Was shown by these same leaves reassuming their diurnal posi- 
tion on the following morning (10th) whilst still kept in the 
dork. 

The pot was then (9.45 a.m. 10th) replaced, after having been 
kept for 36 h. in darkness, before the north-east window; and at 
night the blades of all the leaves (excepting a few on the back of 
the plants) became conspicuously vertical. 

At 6.45 A.M. (11th) after the plants had been illuminated on the 
same side as before during only 25 m., the pot was turned round, 
60 that the leaves which had faced the light now &ced the 
interior of the room, and not one of these went to sleep at night ; 

z 2 
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whilst some, but not many, of those which had formerly stood 
facing the back of the room and which had never before been 
well illuminated or gone to sleep, now assumed a vertical posi- 
tion at night. On the next day (12th) the plant was turned 
round into its original position, so that the same leaves faced 
the light as formerly, and these now went to sleep in the usual 
manner. We will only add that with some young seedlings 
kept in the greenhouse, the blades of the first pair of true leaves 
(the cotyledons being hypogean) stood during the day almost 
horizontally and at night almost vertically. 

A few observations were subsequently made on the circum- 
nutation of three leaves, whilst facing a north-east window ; but 
the tracings are not given, as the leaves moved somewhat 
towards the light. It was, however, manifest that they rose 
and fell more than once during the daytime, the ascending and 
descending lines being in parts extremely zigzag. The nocturnal 
fall commenced about 7 p.m., and the leaves had risen consider- 
ably by 6.45 A.M. on the following morning. 

Leguiainosm , — This Family includes many more genera with 
sleeping species than all the other families put together. The 
number of the tribes to which each genus belongs, according to 
Bentham and Hooker *s arrangement, has been added. 

Crotolaria (sp. ?) (Tribe 2).— This plant is monophyllous, and 
we are informed by Mr. T. Thiselton Dyer that the leaves rise 
up vertically at night and press against the stem. 

Lupinus (Tribe 2). — The palmate or digitate leaves of the 
species in this large genus sleep in three different manners. 
One of the simplest, is that all the leaflets become steeply in- 
clined downwards at night, having been during the day ex- 
tended horizontally. This is shown in the accompanying 
figures (Fig. 137), of a leaf of L. pilosm, as seen during the 
day from vertically above, and of another leaf asleep with the 
leaflets inclined downwards. As in this position tliey are 
crowded together, and as they do not become folded like those 
in the genus Oxalis, they cannot occupy a vertically dependent 
position ; but they are often inclined at an angle of 50® beneath 
the horizon. In this species, whilst the leaflets are sinking, 
the petioles rise up, in two instances when the angles were 
measured to the extent of 23®. The leaflets of L, suh^carnosm and 
arborem, which were horizontal during the day, sank down at 
night in nearly the same manner ; the former to an angle of 38®, 
and the latter of 36®, beneath the horizon ; but tkeir petioles 
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did not move in any plainly perceptible degree. It is, however, 
quite possible, as we shall presently see, that if a large number 
of plants of the three foregoing and of the following species 


rig. 137. 



Lupinus pilosus : A, leaf seen from vertically above in daytime; B, leaf 
asleep, seen laterally at night. 


were to be observed at all seasons, some of the leaves would be 
found to sleep in a different manner. 

In the two following species the leaflets, instead of moving 
downwards, rise at night. With L, Jlartweyli some stood at 
noon at a moan angle of 36® above the horizon, and at night 
at 51®, thus forming together a hollow cone with moderately 
steep sides. The petiole of one leaf rose 11® and of a second 
11® at night. With L. hifeus a leaflet rose from 17® at noon to 
65® above the horizon at night, and another on a distinct leaf 

rose from 15° to 69®. The petioles, however, sink at night to 

a small extent, viz., in three instances by 2°, 6®, and 9® 30'. 
Owing to this movement of the petioles, the outer and longer 
leaflets have to bond up a little more than the shorter and inner 
ones, in order that all should stand symmetrically at night. 
We shall presently see that some leaves on the same individual 
plants of L. luteus sleep in a very different manner. 

Wo now come to a remarkable position of the leaves 
when asleep, wliich is common to several species of Lupines. 
On the same leaf the shorter leaflets, which generally face the 
centre of the plant, sink at night, whilst the longer ones 

on the opposite side rise; the intermediate and lateral ones 

merely twisting on their own axes. But there is some variability 
with respect to which leaflets rise or fall. As might have been 
expected from such diverse and complicated movements, the 
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base of each leaflet is developed (at least in the case of L. luteus) 
into a pulvinus. The result is that all the leaflets on the 
same leaf stand at night more or less highly inclined, or even 
quite vertically, forming in this latter case a vertical star. This 
occurs with the leaves of a species purchased under the name of 


Fig. 138. 



c. 


Lujpinus pvbescem: A, leaf viewed laterally during the day; B, $ame leaf 
at night ; C, another leaf with the leaflet forming a vertical star at 
night. Figures reduced. 

L, pvbesoenn ; and in the accompanying figures we see at A (Fig. 
138) the leaves in their diurnal position ; and at B the same 
plant at night with the two upper leaves having their leaflets 
almost vertical. At C another leaf, viewed laterally, is shown 
with the leaflets quite vertical. It is chiefly or exclusively the 
youngest leaves which form at night vertical stars. But there 
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is much variability in the position of the leaves at night on the 
same plant; some remaining with their leaf ets almost horizontal, 
others forming more or less highly inclined or vertical stars, and 
some with all their leaflets sloping downwards, as in our first 
class of cases. It is also a remarkable fact, that although all the 
plants produced from the same lot of seeds were identical in 
appearance, yet some individuals at night had the leaflets of all 
their leaves arranged so as to form more or less highly inclined 
stars ; others had them all sloping downwards and never forming 
a star; and others, again, retained them either in a horizontal 
position or raised them a little. 

We have as yet referred only to the different positions of the 
leaflets of L, puhescens at night ; but the petioles likewise differ 
in their movements. That of a young leaf which formed a 
highly inclined star at night, stood at noon at 42° above the 
horizon, and during the night at 72°, so had risen 30°. The 
petiole of another leaf, the leaflets of which occupied a similar 
position at night, rose only 6°. On the other hand, the petiole 
of a leaf with all its leaflets sloping down at night, fell at this 
time 4°. The petioles of two rather older leaves were subse- 
quently observed ; both of which stood during the day at exactly 
the same angle, viz., 50° above the horizon, and one of these rose 
7°-8°, and the other fell 3°-4° at night. 

We meet with cases like that of L, puhescens with some other 
species. On a single plant of L. mutaUUs some leaves, which 
stood horizontally during the day, formed highly inclined stars 
at night, and the petiole of one rose 7°. Other leaves which 
likewise stood horizontally during the day, had at night all their 
leaflets sloping downwards at 46° beneath the horizon, but 
their petioles had hardly moved. Again, L, luttus offered a still 
more remarkable case, for on two leaves, the leaflets which stood 
at noon at about 45° above the horizon, rose at night to 65° and 
69°, so that they formed a hollow cone with steep sides. Four 
leaves on the same plant, which had their leaflets horizontal at 
noon, formed vertical stars at night; and three other leaves 
equally horizontal at noon, had all their leaflets sloping down- 
wards at night. So that the leaves on this one plant assumed 
at night three different positions. Though we cannot account 
for this fact, we can see that such a stock might readily give 
birth to species having widely different nyctitropic habits. 

Little more need be said about the sleep of the species of Lu- 
pinns; several, namely, L, ^lyphyllw, Me7izie8U^ speciosm. 
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and dlhifrom, though observed out of doors and in the green- 
house, did not change the position of their leaves sufficiently at 
night to be said to sleep. From observations made on two 
sleeping species, it appears that, as with Tropceolum rmjus, the 
leaves must he well illuminated during the day in order to sleep 
at night. For several plants, kept all day in a sitting-room 
with north-east windows, did not sleep at night ; but when the 
pots were placed on the following day out of doors, and were 
brought in at night, they slept in the usual manner. The trial 
was repeated on the following day and night with the same 
result. 

Some observations were made on the circumnutation of the 
leaves of L. luteus and arhtreus. It will suffice to say that the 
leaflets of the latter exhibited a double oscillation in the course 
of 24 h.; for they fell from the early morning until 10.15 a.m., 
then rose and zigzagged greatly till 4 p.m., after which hour the 
great nocturnal fall commenced. By 8 a.m. on the following 
morning the leaflets had risen to their proper height. We have 
seen in the fourth chapter, that the leaves of Jjiqnnus speciosuHf 
which do not sleep, circumnutato to an extraordinary extent, 
making many ellipses in the course of the day. 

Cytisus (Tribe 2), Trigonella and Medicago (Tribe 3). — Only 


Fig. 139. 



A. IJ. 

Medicago rmrina : A, leaves during the day ; B, leaves asleep at night. 

a few observations were made on these three genera. The 
IKJtioles on a young plant, about a foot in height, of CytimB 
fnufram rose at night, on one occasion 23° and on another 33°. 
The three leaflets also bend upwards, and at the same time 
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approach each other, so that the base of the central leaflet 
overlaps the bases of the two lateral leaflets. They bond 
up so much that the^ press against the stem ; and on looking 
down on one of these joung plants from vertically above, the 
lower surfaces of the leaflets are visible ; and thus their upper 
surfaces, in accordance with the general rule, are best protected 
from radiation. Wliilst the leaves on these young plants were 
thus behaving, those on an old bush in full flower did not sleep 
at night. 

Trlgonella Cretica resembles a Melilotus in its sleep, which will 
be immediately described. According to M. Koyer,* the leaves 
of Medicago maculata rise up at night, and '' se renversent un 
peu de maniere a presenter obliquement au ciel leur face in- 
ferioure.” A drawing is here given (Pig. 139) of the leaves 
of M. marina awake and asleep ; and this would almost serve 
for Cytims fragrans in the same two states. 

Melilotm (Tribe 3). — The species in this genus sleep in a 
remarkable manner. The three leaflets of each leaf twist through 
an angle of 90^, so that their blades stand vertically at night 
with one lateral edge presented to the zenith (Fig. 140). We 
shall best understand the other and more complicated move- 
ments, if we imagine ourselves always to hold the leaf with the 
tip of the terminal leaflet pointed to the north. The leaflets in 
becoming vertical at night could of course twist so that their 
upper surfaces should face to either side ; but the two lateral 
leaflets always twist so that this surface tends to face the north, 
but as they move at the same time towards the terminal leaflet, 
the upper surface of the one faces about N.N.W., and that of 
the other N.N.E. The terminal leaflet behaves differently, for 
it twists to either side, the upper surface facing sometimes east 
and sometimes west, but rather more commonly west than east. 
The terminal leaflet also moves in another and more remarkable 
manner, for whilst its blade is twisting and becoming vertical, 
the whole leaflet bends to one side, and invariably to the side 
towards wliich the upper surface is directed; so that if this 
surface faces the west the whole leaflet bends to the west, until 
it comes into contact with the upper and vertical surface of 
the western lateral leaflet. Thus the upper surface of the 
terminal and of one of the two lateral leaflets is well protected. 

The fact of the terminal leaflet twisting indifferently to either 

* * Annales des So. Nat. Bot.’ (5th series), ix. 1868, p. 368. 
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side and afterwards bending to the same side, seemed to us so 
remarkable, that we endeavoured to discover the cause. We 
imagined that at the commencement of the movement it might 
be determined by one of the two halves of the leaflet being 
a little heavier than the other. Therefore bits of wood were 
gummed on one side of several leaflets, but this produced no 
effect; and they continued to twist in the same direction as 


Fig. 140. 





C. 


Melihius officinalis : A, leaf during the daytime. B, another leaf asleep. 
C, a leaf asleep as viewed from vertically above ; but in this case the 
terminal leaflet did not happen to be in such close contttct with the 
lateral one, as is* usual. 

they had previously done. In order to discover whether the 
same leaflet twisted f)ermancntly in the same direction, black 
threads were tied to 20 leaves, the terminal leaflets of which 
twisted so that their upper surfaces faced west, and 14 white 
threads to leaflets which twisted to the east. These were ob- 
served occasionally during 14 days, and they all continued, with 
a single exception, to twist and bend in the same direction; for 
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one leaflet, w^hich had originally faced east, was observed after 
9 days to face west. The seat of both the twisting and bending 
movement is in the pnlvinns of the sub-petioles. 

We believe that the leaflets, especially the two lateral ones, 
in i)erforming the above described complicated movements 
generally bend a little downwards ; but we are not sure of this, 
for, as far as the main petiole is concerned, its nocturnal move- 
ment is largely determined by the position which the leaf 
happens to occupy during the day. Thus one main petiole was 
observed to rise at night 59“^, whilst three others rose only 7® 
and 9^. The petioles and sub-petioles are continually circum- 
nutating during the whole 24 h., as we shall presently see. 

The leaves of the following 15 species, M. officinalis, suavedens^ 
parvijiora, alha, iuftsta, dintat t, gracilis, sulcata, elegans, coerulea, 
petltpierreana, macrorrluza, Italica, secundljlirra, and Taurica, 
sleep in nearly the same manner as just described; but the 
bending to one side of the terminal leaflet is apt to fail unless 
the plants are growing vigorously. With M, petitpierreana and 
secundlflora the terminal leaflet was rarely seen to bond to one 
side. In young plants of M, Italica it bent in the usual manner, 
but with old plants in full flower, growing in the same pot and 
observed at the same hour, viz., 8.30 p.m., none of the terminal 
leaflets on several scores of leaves had bent to one side, though 
they stood vertically ; nor had the tw^o lateral leaflets, though 
standing vertically, moved towards the terminal one. At 
10.30 P.M., and again one hour after midnight, the terminal 
leaflets had become very slightly bent to one side, and the 
lateral leaflets had moved a very little towards the terminal one, 
so that the position of the leaflets even at this late hour was far 
from the ordinary one. Again, with M, Tanrica the terminal 
leaflets were never seen to bend towards either of the two lateral 
leaflets, though these, whilst becoming vertical, had bent towards 
the terminal one. The sub-petiole of the terminal leaflet in 
this species is of unusual length, and if the leaflet had bent to 
one side, its upper surface could have come into contact only 
with the apex of either lateral leaflet; and this, perhaps, is the 
meaning of the loss of the lateral movement. 

The cotyledons do not sleep at night. The first leaf consists of 
a single orbicular leaflet, which twists at night so that the blade 
stands vertically. It is a remarkable fact that with M, Tauriea, 
and in a somewhat less degree with Jf. rmcrorrhiza and petite 
picrreana, all the many small and young leaves produced during 
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the early spring from shoots on some cut-down plants in the 
greenhouse, slept in a totally different manner from the normal 
one ; for the three leaflets, instead of twisting on their own axes 
so as to present their lateral edges to the zenith, turned upwards 
and stood vertically with their apices pointing to the zenith. 
They thus assumed nearly the same position as in the allied 
genus Trifolium ; and on the same principle that embryological 
characters reveal the lines of descent in the animal kingdom, so 
the movements of the small leaves in the above three species of 
Melilotus, perhaps indicate that this genus is descended from 
a form which was closely allied to and slept like a Trifolium. 
Moreover, there is one species, M, wtesaanensis, the leaves of 
which, on full-grown plants between 2 and 3 feet in height, 
sleep like the foregoing small leaves and like those of a Trifolium. 
We were so much surprised at this latter case that, until the 
flowers and fruit were examined, we thought that the seeds of 
some Trifolium had l)een sown by mistake instead of those of a 
Melilotus. It appears therefore probable that M, mesmnensis 
has eitlier retained or recovered a primordial habit. 

The circumnutation of a leaf of M, officinalis was traced, 
the stem being left free; and the apex of the tenninal leaflet 
described three laterally extended ellipses, between 8 a.m. and 
4 p.M. ; after the latter hour the nocturnal twisting movement 
commenced. It was afterwards ascertained that the above 
movement was compounded of the circumnutation of the stem 
on a small scale, of the main petiole which moved most, and of 
the sub-petiole of the terminal leaflet. The main petiole of a 
leaf having been secured to a stick, close to the base of the sub- 
petiole of the terminal leaflet, the latter described two small 
ellipses between 10.30 a.m., and 2 p.m. At 7.15 p.m., after this 
same leaflet (as well as another) had twisted themselves into 
their vertical nocturnal position, they began to rise slowly, and 
continued to do so until 10.35 p.m., after which hour they were 
no longer observed. 

Afi Af. messanensis sleeps in an anomalous manner, unlike that 
of any other species in the genus, the circumnutation of a 
terminal leaflet, with the stem secured, was traced during two 
days. On each morning the leaflet fell, until about noon, and 
then began to rise very slowly; but on the first day the rising 
movement was interrupted between 1 and 3 p.m. by the formation 
of a laterally extended ellipse, and on the second day, at the 
same time, by two smaller ellipses. The rising movement then 
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recommenced, and became rapid late in the evening, when 
the leaflet was beginning to go to sleep. The awaking or 
sinking movement had already commenced by 6.45 a.m. on both 
mornings. 

Trlfolium (Tribe 3). — The nyctitropio movements of 11 
species were observed, and wore found to be closely similar. If 
We select a leaf of T, repens having an upright petiole, and with 
the three leaflets expanded horizontally, the two lateral leaflets 
will be seen in the evening to twist and approach each other, 
until their upper surfaces come into contact. At the same time 
they bend downwards in a plane at right angles to that of their 
former position, until their midribs form an angle of about 45° 
with the upper part of the petiole. This peculiar change of 
position requires a considerable amount of torsion in the piil- 
vinus. The terminal leaflet merely rises up without any twist- 


Fig. 141. 



A. B. 


Tr'follinn rcpcns: A, leaf during the day; B, leaf asleep at night. 

ing, and liends over until it rests on and forms a roof over the 
edges of the now vertical and united lateral leaflets. Thus the 
terminal leaflet always passes through an angle of at least 90°, 
generally of 130° or 140°, and not rarely — as w^as often observed 
with T. suhterraneum — of 180°. In this latter case the terminal 
leaflet stands at night horizontally (as in Fig. 141), with its 
lower surface fully exposed to the zenith. Besides the difference 
in the angles, at which the terminal leaflets stand at night in 
the individuals of the same species, the degree to which the 
lateral leaflets approach each other often likewise differs. 

We have seen that the cotyledons of some species and not of 
others rise up vertically at night. The first true leaf is generally 
unifoliate and orbicular ; it always rises, and either stands verti- 
cally at night or more commonly bends a little over so as to expose 
the lower surface obliquely to the zenith, in the same manner 
as does the terminal leaflet of the mature leaf. But it does not 
twist itself like the corresponding first simple leaf of Melilotus. 
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With jT. Pannonicum the first true leaf was generally nnifoliate, 
but sometimes trifoliate, or again partially lobed and in an 
intermediate condition. 

Circummitatimi, — Sachs described in 1863* the spontaneous 
up and down movements of the leaflets of T, incarnatum^ when 
kept in darkness. Pfeffer made many observations on the 
similar movements in T, pratense.lf He states that the terminal 
leaflet of this species, observed at different times, passed through 
angles of from 30° to 120° in the course of from 11 to 4h. We 
observed the movements of T. suhferraneum, resnphiaturrif and 
repens, 

Trifdium suHtrrane}im. — A petiole was secured close to the 
base of the three leaflets, and the movement of the terminal 
leaflet was traced during 261 h., as shown in the figure on the 
next page. 

Between 6.45 a.m. and 6 p.m. the apex moved 3 times up 
and 3 times down, completing 3 ellipses in 11 h. 15 m. The 
ascending and descending lines stand nearer to one another 
than is usual with most plants, yet there was some lateral 
motion. At 6 p.m. the great nocturnal rise commenced, and 
on the next morning the sinking of the leaflet was continued 
until 8.30 A.M., after which hour it circumnutated in the manner 
just descril>ed. In the figure the great nocturnal rise and 
the morning fall are greatly abbreviated, from the want of 
space, and are merely represented by a short curved line. The 
leaflet stood horizontally when at a point a little beneath the 
middle of the diagram ; so that during the daytime it oscillated 
almost equally above and beneath a horizontal position. At 
8.30 A.M. it stood 48° beneath the horizon, and by 11.30 a.m. it 
had risen 50° above the horizon ; so that it passed through 98° 
in 3 h. By the aid of the tracing we ascertained that the 
distance travelled in the 3 h. by the apex of this leaflet was 
1*03 inch. If we look at the figure, and prolong upwards in 
our mind’s eye the short curved broken lino, which repre- 
sents the nocturhal course, we see that the latter movement is 
merely an exaggeration or j prolongation of one of the diurnal 
ellipses. The same leaflet had been observed on the previous 
day, and the course then pursued was almost identically the 
same as that here described. 


♦ ‘ Flom,’ 1863, p. 497. 
t ‘ Die Period. Bewegungen/ 1875, pp. 35, 52. 
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Trifolium reoupinaUm , — plant left entirely free waa placed 


before a north-east win- 
dow, in such a position 
that a terminal leaflet 
projected at right angles 
to the source of the light, 
the sky being uniformly 
clouded all day. The 
movements of this leaflet 
were traced during two 
days, and on both were 
closely similar. Those 
executed on the second 
day are shown in Fig. 
143. The obliquity of 
the several lines is due 
partly to the maimer in 
which the leaflet was 
viewed, and partly to its 
having moved a little to- 
wards the light. From 
7.5(J A.M. to 8.40 A.M. the 
leaflet fell, that is, the 
awakening movement was 
continued. It then rose 
and moved a little late- 
rally towards the light. 
At 12.30 it retrograded, 
and at 2.30 resumed its 
original course, having 
thus completed a small 
ellipse during the middle 
of the day. In the even- 
ing it rose rapidly, and 
by 8 A.M. on the following 
morning had returned to 
exactly the same spot as 
on the previous morning. 
The line representing the 
nocturnal course ought 
to be extended much 
higher up, and is here 
abbreviated into a short, 
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curved, broken line. The terminal leaflet, therefore, of this 
species described during the daytime only a single additional 

ellipse, instead of two ad- 


Fig. 143. 


ditional ones, as in the 
case of T, suhterraneum. 
But we should remember 
that it was shown in the 
fourth chapter that the 
stem circumnutates, as no 
doubt does the main petiole 
and the sub-petioles; so 
that the movement repre- 
sented in fig. 143 is a com- 
pounded one. We tried 
to observe the movements 
of a leaf kept during the 
day in darkness, but it 

Trifolium resupinatum : cimimnutation go to sleep after 

and nyctitropie movements ofthe ter- 2 h. lo 111., and this was 
minal leaflet during 24 hours. well pronounced after 4 h. 

30 in. 




Trifolmm reperts, — A stem was secured close to the liase of 
a moderately old leaf, and the movement of the terminal leaflet 
was observed during two days. This case is interesting solely 
from the simplicity of the movements, in contrast with those of 
the two preceding spKicies. On the first day the leaflet fell 
between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m., and on the second between 7 a.m. 
and 1 P.M. On both days the desconding course was somewhat 
zigzag, and this evidently represents the circumnutating move- 
ment of the two previous sjiecies during the middle of the day. 
After 1 P.M,, Oct. 1st (Fig. 144), the leaflet began to rise, but 
the movement w^as slow on both days, both before and after 
this hour, until 4 p.m. The rapid evening and nocturnal rise 
then commenced. Thus in this species the course during 24 h. 
consists of a single great ellipse; in T. resvphmtum of two 
ellipses, one of which includes the nocturnal movement and if 
much elongated; and in T. suhterraneum of three ellipses, of 
which the nocturnal one is likewise of great length. 

Securipera coroniUa (Tril)e 4),~The leaflets, wdiich stand 
opposite one another and are numerous, rise up at night, come 
into close contact, and bend backwards at a modorate angle 
towards the l)ase of the petiole. 
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Lotm (Tribe 4).— The nyctitropic movements of 10 species 
in this genus were observed, and found to be the same. The 
main petiole rises a little at night, and 
the three leaflets rise till they become 
vertical, and at the same time approach 
each other. This was conspicuous with 
L, Jacohceus, in which the leaflets are 
almost linear. In most of the species 
the leaflets rise so much as to press 
against the stem, and not rarely they 
become inclined a little inwards with 
their lower surfaces exposed obliquely 
to the zenith. This was clearly the 
case with L. major, as its petioles are 
unusually long, and the leaflets are thus 
enabled to bend further inwards. The 
young leaves on the summits of the 
stems close up at night so much, as 
often to resemble large buds. The 
stipule-like leaflets, which are often of 
large size, rise up like the other leaflets, 
and press against the stem (Fig. 145). 

All the leaflets of L, Oebelii, and pro- 
bably of the other species, are provided 
at their bases with distinct pulvini, of 
a yellowish colour, and formed of very 

small cells. The circumnutation of a nutation and nyctitropic 

terminal leaflet of L. ptregrinus (with movements of a nearly 

the stem secured) was traced during full - grown terminal 

j. j 1 X X leaflet, traced on a ver- 

two days, but the movement was so tical glass from 7 a.m. 

simple that it is not worth while to Sept. 30th to 8 a.m. Oct. 

give the diagram. The leaflet fell Nocturnal course, 

*wly f«». th. ^1, m.rni.6 «11 

about 1 p.M. It then rose gradually bveviated. 

at flrst, but rapidly late in the evening. 

It occasionally stood still for about 20 m. during the day, and 
sometimes zigzagged a little. The movement of one of the 
basal, stipule-like leaflets was likewise traced in the same 
manner and at the same time, and its course was closely similar 
to that of the terminal leaflet. 

In Tribe 5 of Bentham and Hooker, the sleep-movements 
of species in 12 genera have been observed by ourselves and 
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others, but only in Bobinia with any care. PsorcUea acaulis 
raises its three leaflets at night ; whilst Amorpha fruticosa* 
BcHea alopecuroides, and Indiffofera tinctoria depress them. 
Duchartre t states that Tephrosia carihcea is the sole example 
of folioles couchees le long du petiole et vers la base ; ” but a 


Fig. 145. 



A. B. 

Zotus Creticus : A, stem with leaves awake during the day ; B, with leaves 
asleep at night. SS, stipule-like leaflets. 

similar movement occurs, as we have already seen, and shall 
again see in other cases. Wistaria Sinensis, according to 
Iloyer,t '^abaisse les folioles qui par une disposition bizarre 
sont inclinees dans la mSme feuille, les sup^rieures vers le 

* Duchaite, * Elements do X * Ann. des Sciences Nats. 
Botanique,* 1867, p. 349. Bot.' (5th series), iz. 1868. 

t Ibid., p. 347. 
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sommet, les inferieures vers la base du petiole commun ; ” but 
the leaflets on a young plant observed by us in the green- 
house merely sank verticaHy downwards at night. The leaflets 
are raised in Sphcerophysa saUola, Colutea arhorea, and Astra- 
galm uUginosus, but are depressed, according to Linnseus, in 
QlycyrrJdm, The leaflets of Bohinia pseudo-acacia likewise sink 
vertically down at night, but the petioles rise a little, viz., in 
one case 3°, and in another 4°. The circumnutating move- 
ments of a terminal leaflet on a rather old leaf were traced 
during two days, and were simple. The leaflet fell slowly, in a 
slightly zigzag line, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and then more 
rapidly ; by 7 a.m. on the following morning it had risen to its 
diurnal position. There was only one peculiarity in the move- 
ment, namely, that on both days there was a distinct though 
small oscillation up and down between 8.30 and 10 a.m,, and 
this would probably have been more strongly pronounced if 
the leaf had been younger. 

Coronilla rosea (Tribe 6). — The leaves bear 9 or 10 pairs of 
opposite leaflets, which during the day stand horizontally, with 

Fig. 140. 



Coronilla rosea : leaf asleep. 

their midribs at right angles to the petiole. At night they rise 
up, so that the opposite leaflets ewne nearly into contact, and 
those on the younger leaves into close contact. At the same 
time they bend back towards tho base of the petiole, until their 
midribs form with it angles of from 40^ to 50° in a vertical 
plane, as here figured (Fig. 146). The leaflets, however, some- 
times bend so much back that their midribs become parallel to 
and lie on the petiole. They thus occupy a reversed position 
to what they do in several Legunmiosse, for instance,, in Mimosa 

2 A 2 
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yudlca ; but, from standing further apart, they do not overlap 
one another nearly so much as in this latter plant. The main 
petiole is curved slightly downwards during the day, but 
straightens itself at night. In three cases it rose from 3° above 
the horizon at noon, to 9° at 10 p.m. ; from 11° to 33° ; and from 
6° to 33° — the amount of angular movement in this latter case 
amounting to 28°. In several other species of Coronilla the 
leaflets showed only feeble movements of a similar kind. 

Hedysarum coronarium (Tribe 6). — The small lateral leaflets 
on plants growing out of doors rose up vertically at night, but 
the large terminal one became only moderately inclined. The 
];)etioles apparently did not rise at all. 

Smiihia Pfundii (Tribe 6). — The leaflets rise up vertically, 
and the main petiole also rises considerably. 

Arachis hyimgcea (Tribe 6). — The shape of a leaf, with its two 
pairs of leaflets, is shown at A (Fig. 147) ; and a leaf asleep. 


Fig. 147. 



A B. 

Arachis hypogcsa: A, leaf during the day, seen from vertically above ; B, 
leaf asleep, seen laterally, copied from a photograph. Figures much 
reduced. 

traced from a photograph (made by the aid of aluminium 
light), is given at B. The two terminal leaflets twist round at 
night until their blades stand vertically, and approach each 
other until they meet, at the same time moving a little upwards 
and backwards. The two lateral leaflets meet each other in the 
same manner, but move to a greater extent forwards, that is, in 
a contrary direction to the two terminal leaflets, which they 
partially embrace. Thus all four leaflets form together a single 
packet, with their edges directed to the zenith, and with their 
lower surfaces turned outwards. On a plant which was not 
growing vigwously the closed leaflets seemed too heavy for the 
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petioles to support them in a vertical position, so that each 
night the main petiole became twisted, and all the packets were 
extended horizontally, with the lower surfaces of the leaflets on 
one side directed to the zenith in a most anomalous manner. 
This fact is mentioned solely as a caution, as it surprised us 
greatly, until we discovered that it was an anomaly. The 
petioles are inclined upwards during the day, but sink at night, 
so as to stand at about right angles with the stem. The amount 
of sinking was measured only on one occasion, and found to be 
39°. A petiole was secured to a stick at the base of the two 
terminal leaflets, and the circunmutating movement of one of 
these leaflets was traced from 6.40 a.m. to 10.40 p.m., the plant 
being illuminated from above. The temperature was 17°~17i° C., 
and therefore rather too low. During the 16 h. the leaflet moved 
thrice up and thrice down, and as the ascending and descend- 
ing lines did not coincide, three ellipses were formed. 

IJesmodium gyrans (Tribe 6). — A large and full-grown leaf of 
this plant, so famous for the spontaneous 
movements of the two little lateral leaflets, ^ig* 148. 
is here represented (Fig. 148). The large 
terminal leaflet sleeps by sinking vertically 
down, whilst the petiole rises up. The coty- 
ledons do not sleep, but the first -formed leaf 
sleeps equally well as the older ones. The 
appearance presented by a sleeping branch 
and one in the day-time, copied from two 
photographs, are shown at A and B (Fig. 

149), and we see how at night the leaves are 
crowded together, as if for mutual pro- 
tection, by the rising of the petioles. The 
petioles of the younger leaves near the sum- 
mits of the shoots rise up at night, so as to 
stand vertical and parallel to the stem ; 
whilst those on the sides were found in four 



cases to have risen respectively 46i°, 36°, 
20°, and 19-5° above the inclined positions 
which they had occupied during the day. 
For instance, in the first of these four cases 
the petiole stood in the day at 23°, and at 
night at 69i° above the horizon. In the 
evening the rising of the petioles is almost 


Desmodium gyrans: 
leaf seen from 
above, reduced 
to one-half na- 
tural size. The 
minute stipules 
unusually large- 


completed before the leaflets sink perpendicularly downwards. 
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Circumnutatim, — The circumnutating moyements of four 
young shoots were observed during 6h. 15 m . ; and in this time 
each completed an oval figure of small size. The main petiole 
also circunmutates rapidly, for in the course of 31 m. (temp. 
91® F.) it changed its course by as much as a rectangle six times, 
describing a figure which apparently represented two ellipses. 



De8?nodium gyrans: A, stem during the day; B, stem with leaves asleep. 
Figures reduced. 


The movement of the terminal leaflet by means of its sub- 
petiole or pulvipus is quite as. rapid, or even more so, than that 
of the main petiole, and has much greater amplitude. Pfeffer 
has seen * these leaflets move through an angle of 8° in the 
course of from 10 to 30 seconds. 

A fine, nearly full-grown leaf on a young plant, 8 inches in 
height, with the stem secured to a stick at the base of the leaf, 
was observed from 8.30 a.m. June 22nd to 8 a.m. June 24th. 
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In the diagram given on the next page (Pig. 150), the two 
curved broken lines at the base, which represent the nocturnal 
courses, ought to be prolonged far downwards. On the first 
day the leaflet moved thrice down and thrice up, and to a con- 
siderable distance laterally; the course was also remarkably 
crooked. The dots were generally made every hour; if they 
had been made every few minutes all the lines would have been 
zigzag to an extraordinary degree, with here and there a loop 
formed. We may infer that this would have been the case, 
because five dots were made in the course of 31m. (between 
12.34 and 1.5 p.m.), and we see in the upper part of the diagram 
how crooked the course here is ; if only the first and last dots 
had been joined we should have had a straight line. Exactly 
the same fact may be seen in the lines representing the course 
between 2.24 p.m. and 3 p.m., when six intermediate dots were 
made ; and again at 4.46 and 4.50. But the result was widely 
different after 6 p.m., — that is, after the great nocturnal descent 
had commenced ; for though nine dots were then made in the 
course of 32 m., when these were joined (see Figure) the line thus 
formed was almost straight. The leaflets, therefore, begin to 
descend in the afternoon by zigzag lines, but as soon as the 
descent becomes rapid their whole energy is expended in thus 
moving, and their course becomes rectilinear. After the leaflets 
are completely asleep they move very little or not at ail. 

Had the above plant been subjected to a higher temperature 
than 67°--70° F., the movements of the terminal leaflet would 
probably have been even more rapid and wider in extent than 
those shown in the diagram ; for a plant was kept for some time 
in the hot-house at from 92°-93° F., and in the course of 35 m. 
the apex of a leaflet twice descended and once ascended, travelling 
over a space of 1’2 inch in a vertical direction and of '82 inch in 
a horizontal direction. Whilst thus moving the leaflet also 
rotated on its own axis (and this was a point to which no atten- 
tion had been before paid), for the plane of the.blade differed by 
41° after an interval of only a few minutes. Occasionally the 
leaflet stood still for a short time. There was no jerking move- 
ment, which is so characteristic of the little lateral leaflets. A 
sudden and considerable fall of temperature causes the terminal 
leaflet to sink downwards ; thus a cut-off leaf was immersed in 
water at 95° F., which was slowly raised to 103° F., and after- 
wards allowed to sink to 70° F., and the sub-petiole of the ter- 
minal leaflet then curved downwards. The water was afterwards 
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Fig. 150. 



emp. 
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raised to 120® F., and the sub-petiole straightened itself. Similar 
experiments with leaves in water were twice repeated, with 
nearly the same result. It should be added, that water raised 
to even 122® F. does not soon kill a leaf. A plant was placed 
in darkness at 8.37 a.m., and at 2 p.m. (i.e. after 5 h. 23 m.), though 
the leaflets had sunk considerably, they had by no means ac- 
quired their nocturnal vertically dependent position. Pfeffer, on 
the other hand, says ♦ that this occurred with him in from I h. 
to 2 h. ; perhaps the difference in our results may be due to 
the plant on which we experimented being a very young and 
vigorous seedling. 

The Movements of the little Lateral Leaflets. — These have been so 
often described, that we will endeavour to be as brief as possible 
in giving a few new facts and conclusions. The leaflets some- 
times quickly change their position by as much as nearly 180® ; 
and their sub-petioles can then be seen to become greatly curved^ 
They rotate on their own axes, so that their upper surfaces are 
directed to all points of the compass. The figure described by 
the apex is an irregular oval or ellipse. They sometimes re- 
main stationary for a period. In these several respects there is 
no difference, except in rapidity and extent, between their move- 
ments and the lesser ones performed by the large terminal 
leaflet whilst making its great oscillations. The movements of 
the little leaflets are much influenced, as is well known, by 
temperature. This was clearly shown by immersing leaves with 
motionless leaflets in cold water, which was slowly raised to 
103® F., and the leaflets then moved quickly, describing about a 
dozen little irregular circles in 40 m. By this time the water 
had become much cooler, and the movements became slower or 
almost ceased ; it was then raised to 100® F., and the leaflets 
again began to move quickly. On another occasion a tuft of 
fine leaves was immersed in water at 53® F., and the leaflets 
were of course motionless. The water was raised to 99®, and 
the leaflets soon began to move ; it was raised to 105®, and the 
movements became much more rapid ; each little circle or oval 
being completed in from Im. 30 s. to Im. 45 s. There was, 
however, no jerking, and this fact may perhaps be attributed to 
the resistance of the water. 

Sachs states that the leaflets do not move until the surround- 
ing air is as high as 71®-72® F., and this agrees with our 
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experience on fall-grown, or nearly fall-grown, plants. Bat the 
leaflets of yoong seedlings exhibit a jerking movement at much 
lower temperatares. A seedling was kept (April 16th) in a room 
for half the day where the temperatare was steady at 64° P., 
and the one leaflet which it bore was continaally jerking, bat 
not so rapidly as in the hot-house. The pot was taken in the 
evening into a bed-room where the temperatare remained at 
62° daring nearly the whole night; at 10 and 11p.m. and at 
1 A.M. the leaflet was still jerking rapidly ; at 3.30 a.m. it was not 
seen to jerk, bat was observed daring only a short time. It was, 
however, now inclined at a much lower angle than that occupied 
at 1 A.M. At 6.30 A.M. (temp. 61° P.) its inclination was still 
less than before, and again less at 6.45 a.m.; by 7.40 a.m. it had 
risen, and at 8.30 a.m. was again seen to jerk. This leaflet, 
therefore, was moving during the whole night, and the move- 
ment was by jerks up to 1 a.m. (and possibly later) and again at 
8.30 am., though the temperature was only 61° to 62° P. We 
must therefore conclude that the lateral leaflets produced by 
young plants differ somewhat in constitution from those on 
older plants. 

In the large genus Desmodium by far the greater number 
of the species are trifoliate ; but some are unifoliate, and even 
the same plant may bear uni- and trifoliate leaves. In most 
of the species the lateral leaflets are only a little smaller than 
the terminal one. Therefore the lateral leaflets of 1), gyrans 
(see former Pig. 148) must be considered as almost rudi- 
mentary. They are also rudimentary in function, if this ex- 
pression may be used ; for they certainly do not sleep like the 
full-sized terminal leaflets. It is, however, possible that the 
sinking down of the leaflets between 1 a.m. and 6.45 a.m., as 
above described, may represent sleep. It is well known that 
the leaflets go on jerking during the early part of the night; 
but my gardener observed (Oct. 13th) a plant in the hot-house 
between 5 and 5.30 a.m., the temperature having been kept up 
to 82° P., and found that all the leaflets were inclined, but he 
saw no jerking movement until 6.55 a.m., by which time the 
terminal leaflet had risen and was awake. Two days after- 
wards (Oct. 15th) the same plant was observed by him at 
4.47 A.M. (temp, 77° P.), and he found that the large terminal 
leaflets were awake, though not quite horizontal ; and the only 
cause which we could assign for this anomalous wakefulness was 
that the plant had been kept for experimental purposes during 
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the previous day at an unusually high temperature ; the little 
lateral leaflets were also jerking at this hour, but whether 
there was any connection between this latter fact and the sub- 
horizontal position of the terminal leaflets we do not know. 
Anyhow, it is certain that the lateral leaflets do not sleep like 
the terminal leaflets; and in so far they may be said to be 
in a functionally rudimentary condition. They are in a similar 
condition in relation to irritability; for if a plant be shaken 
or syringed, the terminal leaflets sink down to about 45® be- 
neath the horizon ; but we could never detect any effect thus 
produced on the lateral leaflets; yet we are not prepared to 
assert positively that rubbing or pricking the pulvinus produces 
no effect. 

As in the case of most rudimentary organs, the leaflets are 
variable in size ; they often depart from their normal position 
and do not stand opposite one another ; and one of the two is 
frequently absent. This absence appeared in some, but not in 
all the cases, to be due to the leaflet having become completely 
confluent with the main petiole, as might be inferred from the 
presence of a slight ridge along its upper margin, and from the 
course of the vessels. In one instance there was a vestige of 
the leaflet, in the shape of a minute point, at the further end of the 
ridge. The frequent, sudden, and complete disappearance of one 
or both of the rudimentary leaflets is a rather singular fact ; but 
it is a much more surprising one that the leaves which are first 
developed on seedling plants are not provided with them. Thus, 
on one seedling the seventh leaf above the cotyledons was the 
first which bore any lateral leaflets, and then only a single one. 
On another seedling, the eleventh leaf first bore a leaflet ; of the 
nine succeeding leaves five bore a single lateral leaflet, and 
four bore none at all ; at last a leaf, the twenty-first above the 
cotyledons, was provided with two rudimentary lateral leaflets. 
From a widespread analogy in the animal kingdom, it might 
have been expected that these rudimentary leaflets would have 
been better developed and more regularly present on very young 
than on older plants. But bearing in mind, firstly, that long- 
lost characters sometimes reappear late in life, and secondly, 
that the species of Desmodium are generally trifoliate, but that 
some are unifoliate, the suspicion arises that D, gyrans is 
descended from a unifoliate species, and that this was descended 
from a trifoUate one ; for in this case both the absence of the 
little lateral leaflets on very young seedlings, and their sub- 
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sequent appearance, may be attributed to reversion to more or 
less distant progenitors.* 

No one supposes that the rapid movements of the lateral 
leaflets of D. gyram are of any use to the plant; and why 
they should behave in this manner is quite unknown. We 
imagined that their power of movement might stand in some 
relation with their rudimentary condition, and therefore ob- 
served the almost rudimentary leaflets of Mimosa albida vel 
aensitiva (of which a drawing will hereafter be given, Fig. 159) ; 
but they exhibited no extraordinary movements, and at night 
they went to sleep like the full-sized leaflets. There is, how- 
ever, this remarkable difference in the two cases ; in Desmo- 
dium the pulvinus of the rudimentary leaflets has not been 
reduced in length, in correspondence with the reduction of the 
blade, to the same extent as has occurred in the Mimosa ; and it 
is on the length and degree of curvature of the pulvinus that the 
amount of movement of the blade depends. Thus, tlie average 
length of the pulvinus in the large terminal leaflets of Desmo- 
dium is 3 mm., whilst that of the rudimentary leaflets is 2*86 mm. ; 
so that they differ only a little in length. But in diameter they 
differ much, that of the pulvinus of the little leaflets being only 
0*3 mm. to 0*4 mm.; whilst that of the terminal leaflets is 
1*33 mm. If we now turn to the Mimosa, we find that the 
average length of the pulvinus of the almost rudimentary 
leaflets is only O’ 466 mm., or rather more than a quarter of the 
length of the pulvinus of the fall-sized leaflets, namely, 1 • 66 mm. 
In this small reduction in length of the pulvinus of the rudi- 
mentary leaflets of Desmodium, we apparently have the proxi- 
mate cause of their great and rapid circumnutating movement, 
in contrast with that of the almost rudimentary leaflets of the 
Mimosa. The small size and weight of the blade, and the little 
resistance opposed by the air to its movement, no doubt also come 
into play ; for we have seen that these leaflets if immersed in 
water, when the resistance would be much greater, were pre- 
vented from jerking forwards. Why, during the reduction of 
the lateral leaflets of Desmodium, or during their reapj^earance 
— ^if they owe their origin to reversion — the pulvinus should 
have been so much less affected than the blade, whilst with the 


* Detmoditm veapertilionh ia rudimentary lateral leaflets. Du- 
closely allied to D. gyrans, and ohartre, * Elemeats de Botanique/ 
it seems only occasionally to bear 1867, p. 353. 
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Mimosa the pulyimis has been greatly reduced, we do not 
know. Nevertheless, it deserves notice that the reduction of 
the leaflets in these two genera has apparently been effected by 
a different process and for a different end ; for with the Mimosa 
the reduction of the inner and basal leaflets was necessary from 
the want of space; but no such necessity exists with Desmo- 
dium, and the reduction of its lateral leaflets seems to have 
been due to the principle of compensation, in consequence of 
the great size of the terminal leaflet. 

Uraria (Tribe 6) and Centrosema (Tribe 8). — The leaflets of 
Uraria lay opus and tlie leaves of a Centrosema from Brazil 
both sink vertically down at night. In the latter plant the 
petiole at the same time rose 16 J°. 

Amphlcarpcta monoica (Tribe 8). — The leaflets sink down ver- 
tically at night, and the petioles likewise fall considerably. 


Fig. 151. 



Amphioarpma monoica : circnmnutation and nyctitropic moveanent of leaf 
during 48 h, ; its apex 9 inches from the rertical glass. Figure reduced 
to one-third of original scale. Plant illuminated from above; temp. 
17J°-18Jo C. 

A petiole, which was carefully observed, stood during the day 
25° above the horizon and at night 32° below it ; it therefore 
fell 57°. A filament was fixed transversely across the terminal 
leaflet of a fine young leaf (2f inches in length including the 
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petiole), and the movement of the whole leaf was traced on a 
vertical glass. This was a bad plan in some respects, because 
the rotation of the leaflet, independently of its rising or falling, 
raised and depressed the filament ; but it was the best plan for 
our special purpose of observing whether the leaf moved much 
after it had gone to sleep. The plant had twined closely round 
a thin stick, so that the circumnutation of the stem was pre- 
vented. The movement of the leaf was traced during 48 h., 
from 9 A.M. July 10th to 9 a.m. July 12th. In the figure given 
(Fig. 151) we see how complicated its course was on both days : 
during the second day it changed its course greatly 13 times. 
The leaflets began to go to sleep a little after 6 p.m., and by 
7.15 P.M. hung vertically down and were completely asleep; 
but on both nights they continued to move from 7.15 p.m. 
to 10.40 and 10.50 p.m., quite as much as during the day; and 
this was the point which we wished to ascertain. We see in 
the figure that the great sinking movement late in the evening 
does not differ essentially from the circumnutation during 
the day. 

Glycine hispida (Tribe 8). — The three leaflets sink vertically 
down at night. 

Erythrina (Tribe 8). — Five species were observed, and the 
leaflets of all sank vertically down at night ; with E. caffra and 
with a second imnamed species, the petioles at the same time 
rose slightly. The movements of the terminal leaflet of E, crista- 
galli (with the main petiole secured to a stick) were traced 
from 6.40 a.m., June 8th, to 8 a.m. on the 10th. In order to 
observe the nyctitropic movements of this plant, it is necessary 
that it should have grown in a warm greenhouse, for out of 
doors in our climate it does not sleep. We see in the tracing 
(Fig. 152) that the leaflet oscillated twice up and down between 
early morning and noon ; it then fell greatly, afterwards rising 
till 3 P.M. At this latter hour the great nocturnal fall com- 
menced. On the second day (of which the tracing is not given) 
there was exactly the same double oscillation before noon, but 
only a very small one in the afternoon. On the third morning 
the leaflet moved laterally, which was due to its beginning to 
assume an oblique position, as seems invariably to occur with 
the leaflets of this species as they grow old. On both nights after 
the leaflets were asleep and hung vertically down, they continued 
to move a little both up and down, and from side to side. 
Erythrina caffra , — A filament was fixed transversely across 
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a terminal leaflet, as we wished 
to observe its movements when 
asleep. The plant was placed 
in the morning of June 10th 
under a skylight, where the 
light was not bright ; and we 
do not know whether it was 
owing to this cause or to the 
plant having been disturbed, 
but the leaflet hung vertically 
down all day; nevertheless it 
circumnutated in this posi- 
tion, describing a figure which 
represented two irregular el- 
lipses. On the next day it 
circumnutated in a greater 
degree, describing four irre- 
gular ellipses, and by 3 p.m. 
had risen into a horizontal po- 
sition. By 7.15 P.M. it was 
asleep and vertically depen- 
dent, but continued to ciroum- 
nutate as long as observed^ 
until 11 P.M. 

Erythrina corallodmdron . — 
The movements of a terminal 
leaflet were traced. During 
the second day it oscillated 
four times up and four times 
down between 8 a.m. and 4 
P.M., after which hour the great 
nocturnal fall commenced. On 
the third day the movement 
was equally great in ampli- 
tude, but was remarkably 
simple, for the leaflet rose in 
an almost perfectly straight 
line from 6.60 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
and then sank down in an 
equally straight line until 
vertically dependent and 
asleep. 



Erythrina cristu-gailt : circumnutn- 
tion and nyotitropic movement 
of terminal leaflet, 3| inches in 
length, traced during 25 h. ; apex 
of leaf 3^ inches from the vertical 
glass. Figure reduced to one-half 
of original scale. Plant illumi- 
nated from above; temp. 17^^- 
18^0 0 . 
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Ajtios tuherosa (Tribe 8). — The leaflets sink vertically down 
at night. 

Phaseolus vulf/aris (Tril)e 8). — The leaflets likewise sink verti- 
cally down at night. In the greenhouse the petiole of a young 
leaf rose 16°, and that of an older leaf 10° at night. With 
j)lants growing out of doors the leaflets apparently do not sleep 
until somewhat late in the season, for on the nights of July 11th 
and 12th none of them were asleep ; whereas on the night of 
August 15th the same plants had most of their leaflets verti- 
cally dependent and asleep. With Ph. caracalla and Jlernan’^ 
dtsiiy the primary unifoliate leaves and the leaflets of the 
secondary trifoliate leaves sink vertically down at night. This 
holds good with the secondary trifoliate leaves of Ph, Box* 
hurghii, hut it is remarkable that the primary unifoliate leaves 
which are much elongated, rise at night from about 20° to 
about 60° above the horizon. With older seedlings, however, 
having the secondary leaves just developed, the primary leaves 
stand in the middle of the day horizontally, or are deflected 
a little beneath the horizon. In one such case the primary 
leaves rose from 26° beneath the horizon at noon, to 20° above 
it at 10 P.M.; whilst at this same hour the leaflets of the 
secondary leaves were vertically dependent. Here, then, we 
have the extraordinary case of the primary and secondary 
leaves on the same plant moving at the same time in opposite 
directions. 

We have now seen that the leaflets in the six genera of Pha- 
seolese observed by us (with the exception of the primary leaves 
of Phaseolm lloxhurghil) all sleep in the same manner, namely, 
by sinking vertically down. The movements of the petioles 
were observed in only three of these genera. They rose in 
Centrosema and Phaseolus, and sunk in Amphicarpsea. 

Sophora chrysophylla (Tribe 10). — The leaflets rise at night, 
and are at the same time directed towards the apex of the leaf, 
as in Mimosa pvdica. 

CoBsalpinia, Hoematoxylon^ Qleditschia, Pmnciana, — The leaflets 
of two species of Csesalpinia (Tribe 13) rose at night. With 
Hosmatoxylon Campechianum (Tribe 13) the leaflets move for- 
wards at night, so that their midribs stand parallel to the 
petiole, and their now vertical lower surfaces are turned out- 
wards (Fig. 153). The petiole sinks a little. In OlediUchia, if 
we understand correctly Duchartre’s description, and in Pcwn- 
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tiawt OilUeaii (both belonging to Tribe 13), the leaves behave 
in the same manner. 

Fig. 153. 



A. B. 

IToimatox'jJon Campechianum : A, branch during daytime ; B, branch with 
leaves asleep, reduced to two4hirds of natural scale. 

Cassia (Tribe 14). — The nyctitropic movements of the leaves 
in many species in this genus are closely alike, and are highly 
complex. They were first briefly described by Linnaeus, and since 
by Duchartre. Our observations were made chiefly on C, florid 
hunda and coryrnbosa, but several other species were casually 
observed. The horizontally extended leaflets sink down verti- 
cally at night ; but not simply, as in so many other genera, for 
each leaflet rotates on its own axis, so that its lower surface 
faces outwards. The upper surfaces of the opposite leaflets are 
thus brought into contact with one another beneath the petiole, 
and are well protected (Fig. 154). The rotation and other move- 
ments are effected by means of a well-developed pulvinus at the 
base of each leaflet, as could be plainly seen when a straight 
narrow black line had been painted along it during the day. 
The two terminal leaflets in the daytime include rather less than 
a right angle ; but their divergence increases greatly whilst they 

* I am informed by Mr. Dyer near to C. lavigata. It is no doubt 
that Mr. Bentham believes that the same as the form described by 
C, floribunda ^ (a common green- Lindley (‘ Bot. Reg.,* Tab. 1422) 
house bush) is a hybrid raised in as C. Herhertiana, 

France, and that it comes very 

2 B 
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sink downwards and rotate, so that they stand laterally at night, 
as may be seen in the figure. Moreover, they move somewhat 
l^ackward^, so as to point towards the base of the petiole. 


Fig. 154. 



Cassia oorynibosa : A, plant during day ; B, same plant at night. 
Both figures copied from photographs. 


In one instance we found that the midrib of a terminal 
formed at night an angle of 36*^, with a line dropped 
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perpendicularly from the end of the petiole. The second pair 
of leaflets likewise moves a little backwards^ but less than the 
terminal pair; and the third i)air moves vertically downwards, 
or even a little forwards. Thus all the leaflets, in those species 
which bear only 3 or 4 pairs, tend to form a single packet, with 
their upper surfaces in contact, and their lower surfaces turned 
outwards. Lastly, the main petiole rises at night, but with 
leaves of different ages to very different degrees, namely, some 
rose through an angle of only 12^^, and others as much as 41°. 

Cassia calUantha . — The leaves bear a large number of leaflets, 
which move at night in nearly the same manner as just 
described; but the petioles apparently do not rise, and one 
which was carefully observed certainly fell 3°, 

Cassia puhescens. — The chief difference in the nyctitropic 


Fig. 165. 



B. 



Cassia pubsscens : A, upper part of plant during the day r B, same plant 
at night. Figures reduced from photographs. 


movements of this species, compared with those of the former 
Bpecies> oonsistB in the leaflets not rotating nearly so much ; 

2 B 2 
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therefore their lower surfaces face but little outwards at night. 
IHie petioles, which during the day are inclined only a little 
above the horizon, rise at night in a remarkable manner, and 
stand nearly or quite vertically. This, together with the 
dependent position of the leaflets, makes the whole plant won- 
derfully compact at night. In the two foregoing figures, copied 
fix>m photographs, the same plant is represented awake and 
asleep (Fig. 155), and we see how different is its appearance. 

Cxmia mimosvides. — At night the numerous leaflets on each 
leaf rotate on their axes, and their tips move towards the apex 
of the leaf; they thus become imbricated with their lower 
surfaces directed upwards, and with their midribs almost 
parallel to the petiole. Consequently, this species differs from 
all the others seen by us, with the exception of the following 
one, in the leaflets not sinking down at night. A petiole, the 
movement of which was measured, rose 8® at night. 

Oassia Barclayana, — The leaflets of this Australian species are 
numerous, very narrow, and almost linear. At night they rise up 
a little, and also move towards the apex of the leaf. For instance, 
two opposite leaflets which diverged from one another during 
the day at an angle of 104®, diverged at night only 72® ; so that 
each had risen 16® above its diurnal position. The petiole of a 
young leaf rose at night 84®, and that of an older leaf 19®. 
Owing to the slight movement of the leaflets and the consider- 
able movement of the petiole, the bush presents a different 
appearance at night to what it does by day ; yet the leaves can 
hardly be said to sleep. 

The circumnutating movements of the leaves of C. florihunda, 
ccdlianthay and puhescens were observed, each during three or four 
days ; they were essentially alike, those of the last-named species 
being the simplest. The petiole of C. florihunda was secured to 
a stick at the base of the two terminal leaflets, and a filament 
was fixed along the midrib of one of them. Its movements were 
traced from 1 p.m. on August 13th to 8.30 a.m. 17th ; but those 
during the last 2 h. are alone given in Fig. 156. From 8 a.m. on 
each day (by which hour the leaf had assumed its diurnal posi- 
tion) to 2 or 3 P.M., it either zigzagged or circumnutated over 
nearly the same small space ; at between 2 and 8 p.m. the great 
evening fall commenced. The lines representing this fall and 
the early morning rise are oblique, owing to the peculiar manner 
in which the leaflets sleep, as already described. After the 
leaflet was asleep at 6 p.h., and whilst the glass fil«uent hung 
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perpendicularly down, the movement of its apex was traced 
until 10.30 P.M.; and during this whole time it swayed from 
side to side, completing more than one ellipse. 

JSauhinia (Tribe 15). — Fig. 156. 


The’nyctitropic movements 
of four species were alike, 
and were highly peculiar. 
A plant raised from seed 
sent us from South Brazil 
by Fritz Muller, was more 
especially observed. The 
leaves are large and deeply 
notched at their ends. At 
night the two halves rise 
up and close completely 
together, like the opposite 
leaflets of many Legumi- 
nossB. With very young 
plants the petioles rise con- 
siderably at the same time; 
one, which was inclined at 
noon 45° above the hori- 
zon, at night stood at 75° ; 
it thus rose 30°; another 
rose 34°. Whilst the two 
halves of the leaf are closing, 
the midrib at first sinks 
vertically downwards and 
afterwards bends back- 
wards, so as to pass close 
along one side of its own 
upwardly inclined petiole; 
the midrib being thus di- 
rected towards the stem or 
axis of the plant. The angle 
which the midrib formed 
with the horizon was mea- 
sured in one case at dif- 



ferent hours : at noon it stood horizontally ; late in the even- 
ing it depended vertically ; then rose to the opposite side, and 
at 10.15 P.M. stood at only 27° beneath the horizon, being 
directed towards the stem. It had thus travelled through 153°. 
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Owing to this movement— to the leaves being folded— and to 
the petioles rising, the whole plant is as much more compact at 
night than during the day, as a fastigiate Lombardy poplar is 
compared with any other species of poplar. It is remarkable 
that when our plants had grown a little older, viz., to a height 
of 2 or 3 feet, the petioles did not rise at night, and the midribs 
of the folded leaves were no longer bent back along one side of 
the petiole. We have noticed in some other genera that the 
petioles of very young plants rise much more at night than do 
those of older plants. 

Tamarindus Indica (Tribe 16). — The leaflets approach or 
meet each other at night, and are all directed towards the apex 
of the leaf. They thus become imbricated with their midribs 
parallel to the petiole. The movement is closely similar to 
that of Haematoxylon (see former Fig. 153), but more striking 
from the greater number of the leaflets. 

Admantheray ProsopiSy and Neptunia (Tribe 20). — With Adc- 
nanthera pavonia the leaflets turn edgeways and sink at night. 
In Prosopis they turn upwards. With Neptunia oleracea the 
leaflets on the opposite sides of the same pinna come into 
contact at night and are directed forwards. The pinnse them- 
selves move downwards, and at the same time backwards or 
towards the stem of the plant. The main petiole rises. 

Mimosa pudica (Tribe 20). — This plant has been the subject of 
innumerable observations; but there are some points in rela- 
tion to our subject which have not been sufficiently attended 
to. At night, as is well known, the opposite leaflets come into 
contact and point towards the apex of the leaf ; they thus be- 
come neatly imbricated with their upper surfaces protected. The 
four pinnsB also approach each other closely, and the whole leaf 
is thus rendered very compact. The main petiole sinks down- 
wards during the day till late in the evening, and rises until 
very early in the morning. The stem is continually circumnu- 
tating at a rapid rate, though not to a wide extent. Some very 
young plants, kept in darkness, were observed during two days, 
and although subjected to a rather low temperature of 67°-59°P., 
the stem of one described four small ellipses in the course of 
12 h. We shall inunediately see that the main petiole is like- 
wise continually circumnutating, as is each separate pinna and 
each separate leaflet. Therefore, if the movement of the apex 
of any one leaflet were to be traced, the course described would 
be compounded of the movements of four separate parts. 
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A filament had been fixed on the previous evening, longi- 
tudinally to the main petiole of a nearly full-grov^n, highly- 
sensitive leaf (four inches in length), the stem having been 
secured to a stick at its base ; and a tracing was made on a 
vertical glass in the hot-house imder a high temperature. In 
the figure given (Pig. 157), the 
first dot was made at 8.30 a.m. 


August 2nd, and the last at 7 
p.M.ontheSrd. During 12 h. on 
the first day the petiole moved 
thrice downwards and twice 
upwards. Within the same 
length of time en the second 
day, it moved five times down- 
wards and four times upwards. 
As the ascending and descend- 
ing lines do not coincide, the 
petiole manifestly circumnu- 
tates; the great evening fall 
and nocturnal rise being an 
exaggeration of one of the cir- 
cumnutations. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that the pe- 
tiole fell much lower down in 
the evenings than could be 
seen on the vertical glass or is 
represented in the diagram. 
After 7 p.m. on the 3rd (when 
the last dot in Fig, 157 was 
made) the pot was carried into 
a bed-room, and the petiole was 
found at 12.50 a.m. (i.e. after 
midnight) standing almost up- 
right, and much more highly 
inclined than it was at 10.40 
P.M. When observed again at 
4 A.M. it had begun to fall, and 
continued falling till 6.15 a.m.. 



Mimosa pudica : circumnutation and 
nyctitropic movement of main pe- 
tiole, traced during 34 h. 30 m. 


after which hour it zigzagged and again circumnutated. Similar 


observations were made on another petiole, with nearly the 


same result. 


Dn two other occasions the movement of the main petiole 
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was observed every two or three minutes, the plants being kept 
at a rather high temperature, viz., on the first occasion at 
F., and the filament then described ellipses in 69 m. 
On the second occasion, when the temperature was 81°-36® F., 
it made rather more than 3 ellipses in 67 m. Therefore, 
Fig. 157, though now sufBiciently complex, would have been in- 
comparably more so, if dots had been made on the glass every 
2 or 3 minutes, instead of every hour or half-hour. Although 
the main petiole is continually and rapidly describing small 
ellipses during the day, yet after the great nocturnal rising 
movement has commenced, if dots are made every 2 or 3 
minutes, as was done for an hour between 9.30 and 10.30 p.m. 
(temp. 84® F.), and the dots are then joined, an almost abso- 
lutely straight line is the result. 

To show that the movement of the petiole is in all proba- 
bility due to the varying turgescence of the pulvinus, and not 
to growth (in accordance with the conclusions of Pfeffer), a very 
old leaf, with some of its leaflets yellowish and hardly at all 
sensitive, was selected for observation, and the plant was kept 
at the highly favourable temp, of 80° F. The petiole fell from 
8 A.M. till 10.16 A.M., it then rose a little in a somewhat zigzag 
line, often remaining stationary, till 5 p.m., when the great 
evening fall commenced, which was continued till at least 
10 P.M. By 7 A.M. on the following morning it had risen to the 
same level as on the previous morning, and then descended in 
a zigzag line. But from 10.30 a.m. till 4.16 p.m. it remained 
almost motionless, all power of movement being now lost. The 
petiole, therefore, of this very old leaf, which must have long 
ceased growing, moved periodically ; but instead of circum- 
nutating several times during the day, it moved only twice 
down and twice up in the course of 24 h., with the ascending 
and descending lines not coincident. 

It has already been stated that the pinnae move independently 
of the main petiole. The petiole of a leaf was fixed to a cork 
support, close to the point whence the four pinnae diverge, with 
a short fine fikuuent cemented longitudinally to one of the two 
terminal pinnae, and a graduated semicircle was placed close 
beneath it. By looking vertically down, its angular or lateral 
movements co^d be measured with accuracy. Between noon 
and 4.15 p.m. the pinna changed its position to one side by only 
7°; but not continuously in the same direction, as it moved 
four times to one side, and three times to the opposite side, 
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in one instance to the extent of 16° This pinna, therefore, 
circnnmntated. Later in the evening the four pinna approach 
each other, and the one which was observed moved inwards 
69° between noon and 6.45 p.m. Ten observations were made 
in the course of 2 h. 20 m. (at average intervals of 14 m.), 
between 4.25 and 6.46 p.m. ; and there was now, when the le^ 
was going to sleep, no swaying from side to side, but a steady 
inward movement. Here therefore there is in the evening the 
same conversion of a circumnutating into a steady movement 
in one direction, as in the case of the main petiole. 

It has also been stated that each separate leaflet circum- 
nutates. A pinna was cemented with shellac on the summit of 
a little stick driven firmly into the ground, immediately beneath 
a pair of leaflets, to the midribs of both of which excessively 
fine glass filaments were attached. This treatment did not 
injure the leaflets, for they went to sleep in the usual manner, 
and long retained their sensitiveness. The movements of one 
of them were traced during 49 h., as shown in Fig. 158. On the 
first day the leaflet sank down till 11.30 a.m., and then rose 
till late in the evening in a zigzag line, indicating circum- 
nutation. On the second day, when more accustomed to its 
new state, it oscillated twice up and twice down during the 
24 h. This plant was subjected to a rather low temx)erature, 
viz., 62°-64° F. ; had it been kept warmer, no doubt the move- 
ments of the leaflet would have been much more rapid and 
complicated. It may be seen in the diagram that the ascending 
and descending lines do not coincide ; but the large amount of 
lateral movement in the evening is the result of the leaflets 
bending towards the apex of the leaf when going to sleep. 
Another leaflet was casually observed, and found to be con- 
tinually circumnutating during the same length of time. 

The circumnutation of the leaves is not destroyed by their 
being subjected to moderately long continued darkness ; but the 
proper periodicity of their movements is lost. Some very young 
seedlings were kept during two days in the dark (temp. 57°~59° 
F.), except when the circumnutation of their stems was occa- 
sionally observed ; and on the evening of the second day the 
leaflets did not fully and properly go to sleep. The pot was 
then placed for three days in a dark cupboard, under nearly the 
same temperature, and at the close of this period the leaflets 
showed no signs of sleeping, and were only slightly sensitive to 
a touch. On the following day the stem was cemented to a 
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stick, and the movements of two leaves were traced on a vertical 
glass during 72 h. The plants were still kept in the dark, ex- 
cepting that at each observation, which lasted 8 or 4 minutes, 

Fig, 158, 



they were illuminated by two candles. On the third day the 
leaflets still exhibited a vestige of sensitiveness when forcibly 
pressed, but in the evening they showed no signs of sleep. 
Nevertheless, their petioles continued to circumnutate distinctly, 
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although the proper order of their movements in relation to the 
day and night was wholly lost. Thus, one leaf descended during 
the first two nights (i.e. between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. next morn- 
ing) instead of ascending, and on the third night it moved 
chiefly in a lateral direction. The second leaf behaved in an 
equally abnormal manner, moving laterally during the first 
night, descending greatly during the second, and ascending to 
an unusual height during the third night. 

With plants kept at a high temperature and exposed to the 
light, the most rapid circumnutating movement of the apex 
of a leaf which was observed, amounted to of an inch in 
one second; and this would have equalled i of an inch in a 
minute, had not the leaf occasionally stood still. The actual 
distance travelled by the apex (as ascertained by a measure 
placed close to the leaf) was on one occasion nearly f of an inch 
in a vertical direction in 15 m. ; and on another occasion f of an 
inch in 60 m. ; but there was also some lateral movement. 

Mimosa albida .* — ^The leaves of this plant, one of which is here 
figured (Fig. 159) reduced to } of the natural size, present some 


Fig. 159. 



Mimosa alhida • leaf seen from vertically above. 


interesting peculiarities. It consists of a long petiole bearing 
only two pinnm (here represented as rather more divergent 
than is usual), each with two pairs of leaflets. But the inner 

* Mr. Thistleton Dyer informs Linn. Soc.,’ vol. xxx. p. 390) to 

us that this Peruvian plant (which be ** the species or variety which 
was sent to us from Kew) is con- most commonly represents the ilf. 
sidered by Mr. Bentham (* Traus. sensitiva of our gardens.” 
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basal leaflets are greatly reduced in size, owing probably to the 
want of space for their full development, so that they may be 
considered as almost rudimentary. They vary somewhat in 
size, and both occasionally disappear, or only one. Neverthe- 
less, they are not in the least rudimentary in function, for they 
are sensitive, extremely heliotropic, circumnutate at nearly the 
same rate as the fully developed leaflets, and assume when 
asleep exactly the same position. With M. pudica the inner 
leaflets at the base and between the pinnse are likewise much 
shortened and obliquely truncated ; this fact was well seen in 
some seedlings of M, pudica, in which the third leaf above the 
cotyledons bore only two pinnae, each with only 3 or 4 pairs of 
leaflets, of which the inner basal one was less than half as long 
as its fellow; so that the whole leaf resembled pretty closely 
that of M, alhida. In this latter species the main petiole termi- 
nates in a little point, and on each side of this there is a pair 
of minute, flattened, lancet-shaped projections, hairy on their 
margins, which drop off and disappear soon after the leaf is 
fully developed. There can hardly be a doubt that these little 
projections are the last and fugacious representatives of an 
additional pair of leaflets to each pinna; for the outer one is 
twice as broad as the inner one, and a little longer, viz. of an 
inch, whilst the inner one is only long. Now if the basal 
pair of leaflets of the existing leaves were to become rudimen- 
tary, we should expect that the rudiments would still exhibit 
some trace of their present great inequality of size. The con- 
clusion that the pinnae of the parent-form of M. alhida possessed 
at least three pairs of leaflets, instead of, as at present, only two, 
is supported by the structure of the first true leaf; for this 
consists of a simple petiole, often bearing three pairs of leaflets. 
This latter fact, as well as the presence of the rudiments, both 
lead to the conclusion that M, alhida is descended from a form 
the leaves of which bore more than two pairs of leaflets. The 
second leaf above the cotyledons resembles in all respects the 
leaves on fully developed plants. 

Wlien the leaves go to sleep, each leaflet twists half round, 
so as to present its edge to the zenith, and comes into close 
contact with its fellow. The pinn» also approach each other 
closely, so that the four terminal leaflets come together. The 
large basal leaflets (with the little rudimentary ones in contact 
with them) move inwards and forwards, so as to embrace the 
outside of the united terminal leaflets, and thus all eight leaflets 
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(the rudimentary ones included) form together a single vertical 
packet. The two pinnas at the same time that they approach 
each other sink downwards, and thus instead of extending hori- 
zontally in the same line with the main petiole, as during the 
day, they depend at night at about 45®, or even at a greater 
angle, beneath the horizon. The movement of the main petiole 
seems te be variable ; we have seen it in the evening 27® lower 
than during the day ; but sometimes in nearly the same position. 
Nevertheless, a sinking movement in the evening and a rising 
one during the night is probably the normal course, for this 
was well-marked in the petiole of the first-formed true leaf. 

The circumnutation of the main petiole of a young leaf was 
traced during 2f days, and was considerable in extent, but less 
complex than that of M. pvdica. The movement was much 
more lateral than is usual with circumnutating leaves, and this 
was the sole peculiarity which it presented. The apex of 
one of the terminal leaflets was seen under the microscope to 
travel ^ of an inch in 3 minutes. 

Mimosa marginata. — The opposite leaflets rise up and approach 
each other at night, but do not come into close contact, except in 
the case of very young leaflets on vigorous shoots. Full-grown 
leaflets circumnutate during the day slowly and on a small scale. 

Schrankia uncinata (Tribe 20). — A leaf consists of two or three 
pairs of pinnae, each bearing many small leaflets. These, when 
the plant is asleep, are directed forwards and become imbricated. 
The angle between the two terminal pinnae was diminished at 
night, in one case by 15® ; and they sank almost vertically down- 
wards. The hinder pairs of pinnae likewise sink downwards, 
but do not converge, that is, move towards the apex of the leaf. 
The main petiole does not become depressed, at least during the 
evening. In this latter respect, as well as in the sinking of the 
pinnae, there is a marked difference between the nyctitropic 
movements of the present plant and of Mimosa pudica. It 
should, however, be added that our specimen was not in a very 
vigorous condition. The pinnae of Schrankia aculeata also sink 
at night. 

Acacia Famesiana (Tribe 22). — The different appearance pre- 
sented by a bush of this plant when asleep and awake is won- 
derful. The same leaf in the two states is shown in the following 
figure (Fig. 160). The leaflets move towards the apex of the 
pinna and become imbricated, and the pinnae then look like bits 
of dangling string. The following remarks and measurements 
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do not fully apply to the small leaf here figured. The pinnse 
move forwards and at the same time sink downwards, whilst 
the main petiole rises considerably. With respect to the degree 
of movement : the two terminal pinnse of one specimen formed 
together an angle of 100° during the day, and at night of only 
38°, so each had moved 31° forwards. The penultimate pinn» 
during the day formed together an angle of 180°, that is, they 
stood in a straight line opposite one another, and at night each 
had moved 65° forwards. The basal pair of pinnse were directed 


Fig. 160. 



A. B. 

Acacia Famesiana; A, leaf during the day ; B, the same leaf at night. 


during the day, each about 21° backwards, and at night 38° 
forwa^s, so each had moved 69° forwards. But the pinn® at 
the same time sink greatly, and sometimes hang almost perpen- 
dicularly downwards. The main petiole, on the other hand, 
rises much : by 8.30 p.m. one stood 34° higher than at noon, 
and by 6.40 a.h. on the following morning it was still higher 
by 10°; shortly after this hour the diurnal sinking move- 
ment commenced. The course of a nearly full-grown leaf was 
Ixaced during 14 h. ; it was strongly zig 2 sag, and apparently 
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represented five ellipses, with their longer axes differently 
directed. 

Alhizzia lopliantha (Tribe 23). — ^The leaflets at night come into 
contact with one another, and are directed towards the apex of 
the pinna. The pinnae approach one another, but remain in the 
same plane as during the day ; and in this respect they differ 
much from those of the above Schrankia and Acacia. The main 
petiole rises but little. The first-formed leaf above the coty- 
ledons bore 11 leaflets on each side, and these slept like those 
on the subsequently formed leaves ; but the petiole of this first 
leaf was curved downwards during the day and at night 
straightened itself, so that the chord of its arc then stood 16° 
higher than in the day-time. 

Melaleuca ericwfoUa (Myrtaceaa). — According to Bouche Q Bot. 
Zeit.,’ 1874, p. 359) the leaves sleep at night, in nearly the same 
manner as those of certain species of Pimelia. 

(Enothera mollissiTim (Onagrariese). — According to LinnsBUS 
(' Somnus Plantarum ’), the leaves rise up vertically at night. 

Fassiflora gracilis (PassifloracsB).— The young leaves sleep by 
their blades hanging vertically downwards, and the whole length 
of the petiole then becomes somewhat curved downwards. 
Externally no trace of a pulvinus can be seen. The petiole of 
the uppermost leaf on a young shoot stood at 10,45 a.m, at 33° 
above the horizon ; and at 10.30 p.m., when the blade was verti- 
cally dependent, at only 15°, so the petiole had fallen 18°. That 
of the next older leaf fell only 7°. From some unknown cause 
the leaves do not always sleep properly. The stem of a plant, 
which had stood for some time before a north-east window, was 
secured to a stick at the base of a young leaf, the blade of 
which was inclined at 40° below the horizon. From its position 
the leaf had to be viewed obliquely, consequently the vertically 
ascending and descending movements appeared when traced 
oblique. On the first day (Oct. 12th) the leaf descended in a 
zigzag line until late in the evening ; and by 8.15 a.m. on the 
13th had risen to nearly the same level as on the previous 
morning. A new tracing was now begun (Fig. 161). The 
leaf continued to rise until 8.50 a.m., then moved a little to the 
right, and afterwards descended. Between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. it 
circunmutated, and after the latter hour the great nocturnal 
fall commenced. At 7.16 p.m. it depended vertically.' The 
dotted line ought to have been prolonged much lower down in 
the figure. By 6.60 a.m. on the following morning (14th) the 
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leaf had risen greatly, and continued to rise till 7.50 a.m., after 
which hour it redescended. It should be observed that the lines 
traced on this second morning would have coincided with and 
confused those previously traced, had not the pot been slided 
a very little to the left. In the evening (14th) a mark was 
placed behind the filament attached to the apex of the leaf, and 
its movement was carefully traced from 5 p.m. to 10.15 p.m. 


Fig. 161. 



JPassifiora gracilis: circumnutation and nyctitropic moyement of leaf, 
traced on vertical glass, from 8.20 a.m. Oct. 18th to 10 a.m. 14th. 
Figure reduced to two>thirds of original scale. 

Between 6 and 7.15 p.m. the leaf descended in a straight line, 
and at the latter hour it appeared vertically dependent. But 
between 7.15 and 10.15 p.m. the line consisted of a succession 
of steps, the cause of which we could not understand; it was, 
however, manifest that the movement was no longer a simple 
descending one. 

Siegesheckia orier^tcdis (Compositse). — Some seedlings were 
raised in the middle of winter and kept in the hot-house ; they 
flowered, but did not grow well, and their leaves never showed 
any signs of sleep. The leaves on other seedlings raised in May 
WAre horizontal at noon (Jime ^nd), and depended at a consi*- 
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derable angle beneath the horizon at 10 p.m. In the case of four 
youngish leayes, which were from 2 to 2^ inches in length, 
these angles were found to be 50°, 56°, 60°, and 65°. At the 
end of August, when the plants had grown to a height of 10 to 11 
inches, the younger leaves were so much curved downwards at 
night that they might truly be said to be asleep. This is one 


Fig. 162 . 



yi ofim^ ght'ica: shoots with leaves expanded during the day, and asleep 
at night. Figures cojded from photographs, and reduced. 

of the species which must be well illuminated during the day 
in order to sleep, for on two occasions when plants were kept 
all day in a room with north-east windows, the leaves did not 
sleep at night. The same cause probably accounts for the 
leaves on our seedlings raised in the dead of the winter not 
sleeping. Professor Pfeffer informs us that the leaves of 
another species (S. JoruUensis ?) hang vertically down at night. 
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liomm casrulea purpurea (Convolvulaceae). —The leaves on 

very young plants, a foot or two in height, are depressed at night 

to between 68° and 80° 
lieneath the horizon ; 
and some hang quite 
vertically downwards. 
On the following morn- 
ing they again rise into 
a horizontal position. 
The petioles become 
at night downwardly 
curved, eitlier through 
their entire length or in 
the upper part alone ; 
and this apparently 
causes the depression 
of the blade. It seems 
necessary that the 
leaves should be well 
illuminated during the 
day in order to sleep, 
for those which stood 
on the back of a plant 
before a north-east 
window did not sleep. 

Nicotiana tahacum 
(var. Virginian) and 
glauca (Solanese). — The 
young leaves of both 
these species sleep by 
bending vertically up- 
wards. Figures of two 
shoots of N, glauca, 
awake and asleep (Fig. 
162), are given on p. 
385 : one of the shoots, 
from which the photo- 
graphs were taken, was 
accidentally bent to one 
side. 

At the base of the petiole of JV. tahacum, on the outside, then 
is a mass of cells, which are rather smaller than elsewhere, am 



Nicotiana tahacum : circumnutation and nyc- 
titropic movement of a leaf (5 inches in 
length), traced on a vertical glass, from 
3 P.M. July 10th to 8.10 a.m. 13th. Apex 
of leaf 4 inches from glass. Temp. 17 

C. Figure reduced to one-half 
original scale. 
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have their longer axes differently directed from the cells of the 
parenchyma, and may therefore be considered as forming a sort 
of pulvinns. A young plant of N. tahacum was selected, and 
the circumnntation of the fifth leaf above the cotyledons was 
observed during three days. On the first morning (July 10th) 
the leaf fell from 9 to 10 a.m., which is its normal course, but 
rose during the remainder of the day ; and this no doubt was 
due to its being illuminated exclusively from above ; for properly 
the evening rise does not commence until 3 or 4 p.m. In the 
figure as given on ]). 386 (Fig. 163) the first dot was made at 
3 P.M. ; and the tracing was continued for the following 65 h. 
When the leaf jjointed to the dot next above that marked 3 p.m., 
it stood horizontally. The tracing is remarkable only from its 
simplicity and the straightness of the lines. The leaf each day 
descril:>ed a single great ellipse ; for it should be observed that 
the ascending and descending lines do not coincide. On the 
evening of the 11th the leaf did not descend quite so low as 
usual, and it now zigzagged a little. The diurnal sinking move- 
ment had al ready commenced each morning by 7 a.m. The broken 
lines at the top of the figure, representing the nocturnal vertical 
position of the leaf, ouglit to be prolonged much higher up. 

Mirahilu longifiora and jalapa (Nyctaginese). — The first pair 
of leaves above the cotyledons, produced by seedlings of both 
these sjiecies, were considerably divergent during the day, and 
at night stood up vertically in close contact with one another. 
The two upper leaves on an older seedling were almost horizontal 
by day, and at night stood up vertically, but were not in close 
contact, owing to the resistance offered by the central bud. 

Polygonum aviculare (Polygonea)).— Professor Batalin informs 
us that the young leaves rise up vertically at night. This is 
likewise the case, according to Linnjeus, with several species 
of Amarauthus (Amaranthaceae) ; and we observed asleep move- 
ment of this kind in one member of the genus. Again, with 
Cheuopodium album (Chenoiwdie®), the upper young leaves of 
some seedlings, about 4 inches in height, were horizontal or 
sub-horizontal during the day, and at 10 p.m. on March 7th 
were quite, or almost quite, vertical. Other seedlings raised in 
the greenhouse during the winter (Jan. 28th) were observed day 
and night, and no difference could be perceived in the position 
of their loaves. According to Bouch4 (' Bol. Zeifung,’ 1874, 
p. 359 j the leaves of PimtUa linoides and spectahilis (ThymeleSB) 
sleep at night. 


2 c 2 
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Euphorbia jacquinueflora (EiiphorbiacesB). — Mr. Lynch 
called our attention to the fact that the young leaves of this 
plant sleep by depending vertically. The third leaf from the 
summit (March 11th) was inclined during the day 30° beneath 
the horizon, and at night hung vertically down, as did some of 
the still younger leaves. It rose up to its former level on the 
following morning. The fourth and fifth leaves from the summit 
stood horizontally during the day, and sank down at night only 
38°. The sixth leaf did not sensibly alter its position. The 
sinking movement is due to the downward curvature of the 
petiole, no part of which exhibits any structure like that of 
a pulvinus. Early on the morning of June 7th a filament was 
fixed longitudinally to a young leaf (the third from the summit, 
and inches in length), and its movements were traced on 
a vertical glass during 72 h., the plant being illuminated from 
above through a skylight. Each day the leaf fell in a nearly 
straight line from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., after which hour it was so 
much inclined downwards that the movement could no longer 
be traced ; and during the latter part of each night, or early in 
the morning, the leaf rose. It therefore circumnutated in a 
very simple manner, making a single large ellipse every 24 h., 
for the ascending and descending lines did not coincide. On 
each successive morning it stood at a less height than on the 
previous one, and this was probably due, partly to the increasing 
age of the leaf, and partly to the illumination being insufficient ; 
for although the leaves are very slightly heliotropic, yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lynch’s and our own observations, their inclination 
during the day is determined by the intensity of the light. On 
the third day, by which time the extent of the descending 
movement had much decreased, the line traced was plainly 
much more zigzag than on any previous day, and it appeared 
as if some of its powers of movement were thus expended. At 
10 P.M. on June 7th, when the leaf depended vertically, its move- 
ments were observed by a mark being placed behind it, and the 
end of the attached filament was seen to oscillate slowly and 
slightly from side to side, as well as upwards and downwards. 

Fhyllanthus Eiruri (Euphorbiacoao). — The leaflets of this 
plant sleep, as described by Pfeffer,* in a remarkable manner, 
apparently like those of Cassia, for they sink downwards at 
night and twist round, so that their lower surfaces are turned 


♦ * Die Period. Beweg.,’ p. 159. 
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outwards. They are furnished, as might have been expected 
from this complex kind of movement, with a pulvinus. 

Gymnospekms. 

Pinus Nordymnniana (Coniferse). — M. Chatin states * that the 
leaves, which are horizontal during the day, rise up at night, so 
as to assume a position almost perpendicular to the branch from 
which they arise ; we presume that he hero refers to a horizontal 
branch. He adds : “ En m4me temps, ce mouvement d’erection 
est accompagne d’un mouvement de torsion imprime a la partie 
basilaire de la feuille, et pouvant sou vent parcourir un arc de 
90 degres.” As the lower surfaces of the leaves are white# 
whilst the upper are dark green, the tree presents a widely 
different appearance by day and night. The leaves on a small 
tree in a pot did not exhibit with us any nyctitropic move- 
ments. We have seen in a former chapter that the leaves of 
Pinus pinaster and Aastriaca are continually circumnutating. 


Monocotyledons. 

Thalia dealhata (Cannacese). — The loaves of this plant sleep 
by turning vertically upwards ; they are furnished with a well- 
developed pulvinus. It is the only instance known to us of 
a very large leaf sleeping. The blade of a young leaf, which 
was as yet only 13 1 inches in length and 61 in breadth, formed 
at noon an angle with its tall petiole of 121°, and at night stood 
vertically in a line with it, and so had risen 59°. The actual 
distance travelled by the apex (as measured by an orthogonic 
tracing) of another large leaf, between 7.30 a.m. and 10 p.m., was 
101 inches. The ciroumnutation of two young and dwarfed 
leaves, arising amongst the taller leaves at the base of the plant, 
was traced on a vertical glass during two days. On the first day 
the apex of one, and on the second day the apex of the other leaf, 
described between 6.40 a.m. and 4 p.m. two ellipses, the longer 
axes of which were extended in very different directions from the 
lines representing the great diurnal sinking and nocturnal rising 
movement. 

Maranta arundiaacea (Cannacete). — The blades of the leaves, 
which are furnished with a pulvinus, stand horizontally during 

* ‘Oomptes Renclus/ Jan. 1876, p. 171. 
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the day or between 10° and 20° above the horizon, and at night 
vertically upwards. They therefore rise between 70° and 90° at 
night. The plant was placed at noon in the dark in the hot- 
house, and on the following day the movements of the leaves 
were traced. Between 8.40 and 10.30 a.m. they rose, and then 
fell greatly till 1.37 p.m. But by 3 p.m. they had again risen a 
little, and continued to rise daring the rest of the afternoon and 
night ; on the following morning they stood at the same level as 
on the previous day. Darkness, therefore, during a day and a 
half does not interfere with the periodicity of their movements. 
On a warm but stormy evening, the i)lant whilst being brought 
into the house, had its leaves violently shaken, and at night not 
one went to sleep. On the next morning the plant was taken 
back to the hot-house, and again at night the leaves did not 
sleep ; but on the ensuing night they rose in the usual manner 
between 70° and 80°. This fact is analogous with what we 
have observed with climbing plants, namely, that much agitation 
checks for a time their pow'er of circumnutation ; but the effect 
in this instance was much more strongly marked and prolonged. 

Colocasia antiquorum {Odadium enculentumj Hort.) (Aroidea3). 
— The leaves of this plant sleep by their blades sinking in the 
evening, so as to stand highly inclined, or even quite vertically 
with their tips pointing to the ground. They arc not provided 
with a pulvinus. The blade of one stood at noon 1° beneath the 
horizon; at 4.20 p.m., 20° ; at 6 p.m., 43° ; at 7.20 p.m., 69° ; and at 
8.30 r M., 68° ; so it had now begun to rise ; at 10.15 p.m. it stood 
at 65", and on the following early morning at 11° beneath the 
horizon. The circumnutation of another young leaf (with its 
petiole only 3t inches, and the blade 4 inches in length), was 
traced on a vertical glass during 48 h. ; it was dimly illuminated 
through a skylight, and this seemed to disturb the proper perio- 
dicity of its movements. Nevertheless, the leaf fell greatly 
during both afternoons, till either 7.10 p m. or 9 p.m., when it 
rose a little and moved laterally. By an early hour on both 
mornings, it had assumed its diurnal position. The well-marked 
lateral movement for a short time in the early part of the night, 
was the only interesting fact which it presented, as this caused 
the ascending and descending lines not to coincide, in accord- 
ance with the general rule with circumnutating organs. The 
movements of the leaves of this plant are thus of the most 
simple kind; arid the tracing is not worth giving. We have 
seen that in another genus of the Aroidese, namely, Pistia, the 
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leaves rise so much at night that they may almost be said to 
sleep. 

Strephium florihundum* (GraminesB). — The oval leaves are 
provided with a pulvinus, and are extended horizontally or 
declined a little beneath the horizon during the day. Those 
on the upright culms simply rise up vertically at night, so 
that their tips are directed towards the zenith. (Fig. 164:.) 


Fig. 164. 



Strephium fioribundum : culms with leaves during the day, and when asleep 
at night. Figures reduced. 

Horizontally extended leaves arising from much inclined or 
almost horizontal culms, move at night so that their tips 
point towards the apex of the culm, with one lateral margin 
directed towards the zenith; and in order to assume this 
position the leaves have to twist on their own axes through an 
angle of nearly 90°. Thus the surface of the blade always stands 
vertically, whatever may be the position of the midrib or of the 
leaf as a whole. 

The circumnutation of a young leaf (2*3 inches in length) was 
traced during 48 h. (Fig. 165). The movement was remarkably 
simple; the leaf descended from before 6.40 a.m. until 2 or 
2.50 P.M., and then rose so as to stand vertically at about 6 p.m., 
descending again late in the night or in the very early morning, 

* A. Brongiiiart first observed la Soc. Bot. de France,* tom, vii. 
that the leaves of this plant and I860, p. 470. 
of Marsilea sleep : see * Bull, de 
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Oa the seoond day the descending line zigzagged slightly. As 


Fig. 165. 



Strephium flortbundum : circumnu- 
tation and nyctitropic movement 
of a leaf, traced from 9 a.m. June 
26th to 8.45 A.M. 27th ; iilanrient 
fixed along the midnb. Apex of 
leaf 8^ inches from the vertical 
glass ; plant illuminated from 
above. Temp. 23J'»-24J® C. 


usual, the ascending and do> 
scending lines did not coincide. 
On another occasion, when the 
temperature was a little higher, 
viz., 24®-26l° C., a leaf was 
observed 17 times between 8.50 
A.M. and 12.16 p.m. ; it changed 
its course by as much as a 
rectangle six times in this in- 
terval of 3 h. 26 m., and de- 
scribed two irregular triangles 
and a half. The leaf, therefore, 
on this occasion circumnutated 
rapidly and in a complex 
manner. 

Acotyledons. 

Marsilea (juadrifoliaia (Mar- 
sileaceaD). — The shape of a leaf, 
expanded horizontally during 
the day, is shown at A (Fig. 166). 
Each leaflet is provided with 
a well-developed pulvinus. 
When the leaves sleep, the two 
terminal leaflets rise up, twist 
half round and come into con- 
tact with one another (B), and 
are afterwards embraced by the 
two lower leaflets (C); so that 
the four leaflets with their lower 
surfaces turned outwards form 
a vertical packet. The curva- 
ture of the summit of the petiole 
of the leaf figured asleep, is 
merely accidental. The plant 
was brought into a room, where 
the temperature was only a little 
above 60° F., and the movement 
of one of the leaflets (the petiole 
having been secured) was traced 
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during 24 h. (Fig. 167). The leaf fell from the early morning 
till 1.50 p.M.^ and then rose till 6 p.m.^ when it was asleep. A 


fig. 166. 



A. B. C. 

Marailea quadrifoliaia : A, leaf during the day, seen from vertically above » 
B, leaf beginning to go to sleep, seen laterally ; C, the same asleep. 
Figures reduced to one-half of natural scale. 

vertically dependent glass filament was now fixed to one of the 
terminal and inner leaflets ; and part of the tracing in Fig. 167, 
after 6 p.m., shows that it continued to sink, making one zigzag, 
until 10.40 P.M. At 6.45 a.m. on the following morning, the leaf 
was awaking, and the filament pointed above the vertical glass. 


Fig. 167. 



Marsilea quadrifoliata ; circuro nutation and nyctitropic movement of leaflet 
traced on vertical glass, during nearly 24 h. Figure reduced to two- 
thirds of original scale. Plant kept at rather too low a temperature. 

but by 8.25 a m. it occupied the i)osition shown in the figure. 
The diagram differs greatly in appearance from most of those 
previously given; and this is due to the leaflet twisting and 
moving laterally as it approaches and comes into contact with 
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its fellow. The movement of another leaflet, when asleep^ 
was traced between 6 p.m. and 10.35 p.m., and it clearly cir- 
cummitated, for it continued for two hours to sink, then rose, 
and then sank still lower than it was at 6 p.m. It may be 
seen in the preceding figure (167) that the leafiet, when the 
plant was subjected to a rather low temperature in the house, 
descended and ascended during the middle of the day in a 
somewhat zigzag line; but when kept in the hot-house from 
9 A.M. to 3 P.M. at a high but varying temperature (viz., between 
72° and 83° F.) a leaflet (with the petiole secured) circumnutated 
rapidly, for it made three large vertical ellipses in the course of 
the six hours. According to Brongniart, Mardha puhescens sleeps 
like the present species. These plants are the sole cryptogamio 
ones known to sleep. 


Summary and Concluding Reniarhs on tlie Nyctitropic 
or Sleep-movements of Leaves, — That these movements 
are in some manner of high importance to the plants 
which exhibit them, few will dispute who have ob- 
served how complex they sometimes are. Thus with 
Cassia, the leaflets which are horizontal during the 
day not only bend at night vertically downwards with 
the terminal pair directed considerably backwards, but 
they also rotate on their own axes, so that their lower 
surfaces are turned outwards. The terminal leaflet 
of Melilotus likewise rotates, by which movement one 
of its lateral edges is directed upwards, and at the 
same time it moves either to the left or to the right, 
until its upper surface comes into contact with that of 
the lateral leaflet on the same side, which has like- 
wise rotated oh its own axis. With Arachis, all four 
leaflets form together during the night a single 
vertical packet; and to effect this the two anterior 
leaflets have to move upwards and the two posterior 
ones forwards, besides all twisting on their own axes. 
In the genus Sida the leaves of some species move at 
night through an angle of 90^ upwards, and of others 
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through the same angle downwards. We have seen a 
similar difference in the nyctitropic movements of the 
cotyledons in the genus Oxalis. In Lupinus, again, 
the leaflets move either upwards or downwards ; and 
in some species, for instance L, luteus, those on one 
side of the star-shaped leaf move up, and those on the 
opposite side move down ; the intermediate ones rota- 
ting on their axes ; and by these varied movements, the 
whole leaf forms at night a vertical star instead of a 
horizontal one, as during the day. Some leaves and 
leaflets, besides moving either upwards or downwards, 
become more or less folded at night, as in Bauhinia 
and in some species of Oxalis. The positions, indeed, 
which leaves occupy when asleep are almost infinitely 
diversified ; they may point either vertically upwards 
or downwards, or, in the case of leaflets, towards the 
apex or towards the base of the leaf, or in any inter- 
mediate position. They often rotate at least as much 
as 90° on their own axes. The leaves which arise 
from upright and from horizontal or much inclined 
branches on the same plant, move in some few cases 
in a different manner, as with Porlieria and Btrephium. 
The whole appearance of many plants is wonderfully 
changed at night, as may be seen with Oxalis, and 
still more plainly with Mimosa. A bush of Acacia 
Farnesiaiia appears at night as if covered with little 
dangling bits of string instead of leaves. Excluding 
a few genera not seen by ourselves, about which we 
are in doubt, and excluding a few others the leaflets of 
which rotate at night, and do not rise or sink much, 
there are 37 genera in which the leaves or leaflets rise, 
often moving at the same time towards the apex or 
towards the base of the leaf, and 32 genera in which 
they sink at night. 

The nyctitropic movements of leaves, leaflets, and 
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petioles are effected in two different ways ; firstly, by 
alternately increased growth, on their opposite sides, 
preceded by increased turgescence of the cells; and 
secondly by means of a pulvinus or aggregate of small 
cells, generally destitute of chlorophyll, which become 
alternately more turgescent on nearly opposite sides ; 
and this turgescence is not followed by growth except 
during the early age of the plant. A pulvinus seems 
to be formed (as formerly shown) by a group of cells 
ceasing to grow at a very early age, and therefore does 
not differ essentially from the surrounding tissues. 
The cotyledons of some species of Trifolium are pro- 
vided with a pulvinus, and others are destitute of one, 
and so it is with the leaves in the genus Sida. We 
see also in this same genus gradations in the state of 
the development of the pulvinus ; and in Nicotiana 
we have what may probably be considered as the 
commencing development of one. The nature of the 
movement is closely similar, whether a pulvinus is 
absent or present, as is evident from many of the 
diagrams given in this chapter. It deserves notice 
that when a pulvinus is present, the ascending and 
descending lines hardly ever coincide, so that ellipses 
are habitually described by the leaves thus provided, 
whether they are young or so old as to have quite 
ceased growing. This fact of ellipses being described, 
shows that the alternately increased turgescence of 
the cells does not occur on exactly opposite sides of the 
pulvinus, any more than the increased growth which 
causes the movements of leaves not furnished with 
pulvini. When a pulvinus is present, the nyctitropic 
movements are continued for a very much longer 
period than when such do not exist. This has been 
amply proved in the case of cotyledons, and Pfeffer 
has given observations to the same effect with respect 
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to leaves. We have seen that a leaf of Mimosa, 
pvdica continued to move in the ordinary manner, 
though somewhat more simply, until it withered and 
died. It may be added that some leaflets of TrifoUvm 
pratense were pinned open during 10 days, and on the 
first evening after being released they rose up and 
slept in the usual manner. Besides the long con- 
tinuance of the movements when effected by the aid 
of a pulvinus (and this appears to be the final cause 
of its development), a twisting movement at night, as 
Pfefter has remarked, is almost confined to leaves thus 
provided. 

It is a very general rule that the first true leaf, 
though it may differ somewhat in shape from the 
leaves on the mature plant, yet sleeps like tliem ; and 
this occurs quite independently of the fact whether or 
not the cotyledons themselves sleep, or whether they 
sleej) in the same manner. But with Phaseolus Box- 
hurghii the first unifoliate leaves rise at night almost 
sufficiently to be said to sleep, whilst the leaflets of 
the secondary trifoliate leaves sink vertically at night. 
On young plants of Sida rJiomhiefolia, only a few 
inches in height, the leaves did not sleep, though on 
rather older plants they rose up vertically at night. 
On the other hand, the leaves on very young plants of 
Cytism fragrans slept in a conspicuous manner, whilst 
on old and vigorous bushes kept in the greenhouse, 
the leaves did not exhibit any plain nyctitropic move- 
ment. In the genus Lotus the basal stipule-like 
leaflets rise up vertically at night, and are provided 
with pulvini. 

As already remarked, when leaves or leaflets change 
their position greatly at night and by complicated 
movements, it can hardly be doubted that these must 
be in some manner beneficial to the plant. If so, we 
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must extend the same conclusion to a large number of 
sleeping plants; for the most complicated and the 
simplest nyctitropic movements are connected together 
by the finest gradations. But owing to the causes spe- 
cified in the beginning of this chapter, it is impossible 
in some few cases to determine whether or not certain 
movements should be called nyctitropic. Generally, 
the position which the leaves occupy at night indi- 
cates with sufficient clearness, that the benefit thus 
derived, is the protection of their upper surfaces from 
radiation into the open sky, and in many cases the 
mutual protection of all the parts from cold by their 
being brought into close approximation. It should be 
remembered that it was proved in the last chapter, that 
leaves compelled to remain extended horizontally at 
night, suffered much more from radiation than those 
which were allowed to assume their normal vertical 
position. 

The fact of the leaves of several plants not sleeping 
unless they have been well illuminated during the 
day, made us for a time doubt whether the pro- 
tection of their upper surfaces from radiation was in 
all cases the final cause of their well-pronounced 
nyctitropic movements. But we have no reason to 
suppose that the illumination from the open sky, 
during even the most clouded day, is insufficient for 
this purpose ; and we should bear in mind that leaves 
which are shaded from being seated low down on the 
plant, and which sometimes do not sleep, are likewise 
protected at night from full radiation. Nevertheless, 
we do not wish to deny that there may exist cases in 
which leaves change their position considerably at 
night, without their deriving any benefit from such 
movements. 

Although with sleeping plants the blades almost 
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always assume at night a vertical, or nearly vertical 
position, it is a point of complete indifference whether 
the apex, or the base, or one of the lateral edges, is 
directed to the zenith. It is a rule of wide generality, 
than whenever there is any difference in the degree of 
exposure to radiation between the upper and the lower 
surfaces of leaves and leaflets, it is the upper which is 
the least exposed, as may be seen in Lotus, Cytisus, 
Trifolium, and other genera. In several species of 
Lupinus the leaflets do not, and apparently from 
their structure cannot, place themselves vertically at 
night, and consequently their upper surfaces, though 
highly inclined, are more exposed than the lower ; and 
here we have an exception to our rule. But in other 
species of this genus the leaflets succeed in placing 
themselves vertically ; this, however, is effected by a 
very unusual movement, namely, by the leaflets on 
the opposite sides of the same leaf moving in opposite 
directions. 

It is again a very common rule that when leaflets 
come into close contact with one another, they do so 
by their upper surfaces, which are thus best protected. 
In some cases this may be the direct result of their 
rising vertically ; but it is obviously for the pro- 
tection of the upper surfaces that the leaflets of 
Cassia rotate in so wonderful a manner whilst sinking 
downwards ; and that the terminal leaflet of Melilotus 
rotates and moves to one side until it meets the lateral 
leaflet on the same side. When opposite leaves or 
leaflets sink vertically down without any twisting, 
their lower surfaces approach each other and some- 
times come into contact; but this is the direct and 
inevitable result of their position. With many species 
of Oxalis the lower surfaces of the adjoining leaflets 
are pressed together, and are thus better protected 
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than the upper surfaces ; but this depends merely on 
each leaflet becoming folded at night so as to be able 
to sink vertically downwards. The torsion or rotation 
of leaves and leaflets, which occurs in so many cases, 
apparently always serves to bring their upper surfaces 
into close approximation with one another, or with 
other parts of the plant, for their mutual protection. 
We see this best in such cases as those of Arachis, 
Mimosa albida, and Marsilea, in which all the leaflets 
form together at night a single vertical packet. If 
with Mimosa pudica the opposite leaflets had merely 
moved upwards, their upper surfaces would have come 
into contact and been well protected ; but as it is, 
they all successively move towards the apex of the 
leaf ; and thus not only their upper surfaces are pro- 
tected, but the successive pairs become imbricated and 
mutually protect one another as well as the petioles. 
This imbrication of the leaflets of sleeping plants is a 
common phenomenon. 

The nyctitropic movement of the blade is gene- 
rally effected by the curvature of the uppermost part 
of the petiole, which has often been modified into a 
pulvinus ; or the whole petiole, when short, may be 
thus modified. But the blade itself sometimes curves 
or moves, of which fact Bauhinia offers a striking 
instance, as the two halves rise up and come into 
close contact at night. Or the blade and the upper 
part of the petiole may both move. Moreover, the 
petiole as a whole commonly either rises or sinks at 
night. This movement is sometimes large : thus the 
petioles of Cassia pahescens stand only a little above 
the horizon during the day, and at night rise up 
almost, or quite, perpendicularly. The petioles of the 
younger leaves of Desmodium gyrans also rise up ver- 
fLt nifi^ht. On the other hand, with Amphi- 
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carpaea, the petioles of some leaves sank down as 
much as bT at night; with Arachis they sank 39°, 
and then stood at right angles to the stem. Gene- 
rally, when the rising or sinking of several petioles on 
the same plant was measured, the amount differed 
greatly. This is largely determined by the age of the 
leaf : for instance, the petiole of a moderately old leaf 
of Desmodium gyrans rose only 46°, whilst the young 
ones rose up vertically ; that of a young leaf of Cassia 
jlorihunda rose 41°, whilst that of an older leaf rose 
only 12°. It is a more singular fact that the age of 
the plant sometimes influences greatly the amount of 
movement ; thus with some young seedlings of a Bau- 
hinia the petioles rose at night 30° and 34°, whereas 
those on these same plants, when grown to a height 
of 2 or 3 feet, hardly moved at all. The position of 
the leaves on the plant as determined by the light, 
seems also to influence the amount of movement 
of the petiole; for no other cause was apparent 
why the petioles of some leaves of Melilotus officinalis 
rose as much as 59°, and others only 7° and 9° at 
night. 

In the case of many plants, the petioles move at 
night in one direction and the leaflets in a directly 
opposite one. Thus, in three genera of Phaseolece the 
leaflets moved vertically downwards at night, and the 
petioles rose in two of them, whilst in the third they 
sank. Species in the same genus often differ widely 
in the movements of their petioles. Even on the same 
plant of Lupinus ptihescens some of the petioles rose 30°, 
others only 6°, and others sank 4° at night. The 
leaflets of Cassia Barclayana moved so little at night 
that they could not be said to sleep, yet the petioles 
of some young leaves rose as much as 34°. These 
several facts apparently indicate that the movements 

2 D 
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of the petioles are not performed for any special pur- 
pose; though a conclusion of this kind is generally 
rash. When the leaflets sink vertically down at night 
and the petioles rise, as often occurs, it is certain that 
the upward movement of the latter does not aid the 
leaflets in placing themselves in their proper posi- 
tion at night, for they have to move through a 
greater angular space than would otherwise have been 
necessary. 

Notwithstanding what has just been said, it may be 
strongly suspected that in some cases the rising of 
the petioles, when considerable, does beneficially serve 
the plant by greatly reducing the surface exposed to 
radiation at night. If the reader will compare the 
two drawings (Fig. 155, p. 371) of Cassia puhescens^ 
copied from photographs, he will see that the dia- 
meter of the plant at night is about one-third of 
what it is by day, and therefore the surface exposed 
to radiation is nearly nine times less. A similar 
(Conclusion may be deduced from the drawings (Fig. 
149, p. 358) of a branch awake and asleep of Des- 
modium gyrans. So it was in a very striking manner 
vith young plants of Bauhinia, and with Oxalis 
Ortegesii. 

We are led to an analogous conclusion with respect 
to the movements of the secondary petioles of certain 
pinnate leaves. The pinna3 of Mimosa pudica con- 
verge at night; and thus the imbricated and closed 
leaflets on each separate pinna are all brought close 
together into a single bundle, and mutually protect 
one another, with a somewhat smaller surface exposed 
to radiation. With Albizzia lophardha the pinnae close 
together in the same manner. Although the pinnae 
of Acacia Farnesiana do not converge much, they 
sink downwards. Those of Neptunia oleracea likewise 
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move downwards, as well as backwards, towards the 
base of the leaf, whilst the main petiole rises. With 
Schrankia, again, the pinnas are depressed at night. 
Now in these three latter cases, though the pinnae 
do not mutually protect one another at night, yet 
after having sunk dowi^ they expose, as does a 
dependent sleeping leaf, much less surface to the 
zenith and to radiation than if they had remained 
horizontal. 

Any one who had never observed continuously a 
sleeping plant, would naturally suppose that the leaves 
moved only in the evening when going to sleep, and 
in the morning when awaking ; but he would be quite 
mistaken, for we have found no exception to the rule 
that leaves which sleep continue to move during the 
whole twenty-four hours; they move, however, more 
quickly when going to sleep and when awaking than 
at other times. That they are not stationary during 
the day is shown by all the diagrams given, and by 
the many more which were traced. It is troublesome 
to observe tlie movements of leaves in the middle of 
the night, but this was done in a few cases; and 
tracings were made during the early part of the night 
of the movements, in the case of Oxalis, Amphicarpaea, 
two species of Erytlirina, a Cassia, Passiflora, Euphorbia 
and Marsilea ; and the leaves after they had gone to 
sleep, were found to be in constant movement. When, 
however, opposite leaflets come into close contact with 
one another or with the stem at night, they are, as we 
believe, mechanically prevented from moving, but this 
point was not sufificiently investigated. 

When the movements of sleeping leaves are traced 
during twenty-four hours, the ascending and descend- 
ing lines do not coincide, except occasionally and by 
accident for a short space ; so that with many plants a 

2 D 2 
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single large ellipse is described during each twenty-four 
hours. Such ellipses are generally narrow and ver- 
tically directed, for the amount of lateral movement is 
small. That there is some lateral movement is shown 
by the ascending and descending lines not coinciding, 
and occasionally, as with Desmodium gyrans and Thalia 
dealbata, it was strongly marked. In the case of Meli- 
lotus the ellipses described by the terminal leaflet 
during the day are laterally extended, instead of ver- 
tically, as is usual ; and this fact evidently stands in 
relation with the terminal leaflet moving laterally 
when it goes to sleep. With the majority of sleeping 
plants the leaves oscillate more than once up and 
do>NTi in the twenty-four hours ; so that frequently two 
ellipses, one of moderate size, and one of very large size 
which includes the nocturnal movement, are described 
within the twenty-four hours. For instance, a leaf 
which stands vertically up during the night will sink 
in the morning, then rise considerably, again sink in 
the afternoon, and in the evening reascend and assume 
its vertical nocturnal position. It will thus describe, 
in the course of the twenty-four hours, two ellipses of 
unequal sizes. Other plants describe within the same 
time, three, four, or five ellipses. Occasionally the 
longer axes of the several ellipses extend in different 
directions, of which Acacia Farnesiana offered a good 
instance. The following cases will give an idea of the 
rate of movement : Oxalis acetosella completed two 
ellipses at the rate of 1 h. 25 ra. for each ; Marsilea 
qtmdrifoliata, at the rate of 2 h.; Trifolium subferraneum, 
one in 3 h. 30 m. ; and Arachis hypogsea, in 4 h. 50 m. 
But the number of ellipses described within a given 
time depends largely on the state of the plant and 
on the conditions to which it is exposed. It often hap- 
pens that a single ellipse may be described during one 
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day, and two on the next. Erythrina corallodendron 
made four ellipses on the first day of observation 
and only a single one on the third, apparently owing 
to having been kept not sufficiently illuminated and 
perhaps not warm enough. But there seems likewise 
to be an innate tendency in different species of the 
same genus to make a different number of ellipses in 
the twenty-four hours : the leaflets of TrifoUum repens 
made only one ; those of T. resupinatum two, and those 
of T, subterranemn three in this time. Again, the 
leaflets of Oxalis Plumierii made a single ellipse ; those 
of 0. hupleurifoliay two ; those of 0, Valdiviana, two or 
three; and those of 0, aeetosella, at least five in the 
twenty-four hours. 

The line followed by the apex of a leaf or leaflet, 
whilst describing one or more ellipses during the day, 
is often zigzag, either throughout its whole course or 
only during the morning or evening : Robinia offered 
an instance of zigzagging confined to the morning, 
and a similar movement in the evening is shown in 
the diagram (Fig. 126) given under Sida. The amount 
of the zigzag movement depends largely on the plant 
being placed under highly favourable conditions. But 
even under such favourable conditions, if the dots which 
mark the position of the apex are made at consider- 
able intervals of time, and the dots are then joined, 
the course pursued will still appear comparatively 
simple, although the number of the ellipses will be 
increased; but if dots are made every two or three 
minutes and these are joined, the result often is that 
all the lines are strongly zigzag, many small loops, 
triangles, and other figures being also formed. This 
fact is shown in two parts of the diagram (Fig. 150) 
of the movements of Desmodium gyrans, Strephium 
florihundunfiy observed under a high temperature, 
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made several little triangles at the rate of 43 
for each. Mimosa pudica^ similarly observed, de- 
scribed three little ellipses in 67 in.; and the apex 
of a leaflet crossed ^ of an inch in a second, or 
0*12 inch in a minute. The leaflets of Averrhoa 
made a countless number of little oscillations when 
the temperature was high and the sun shining. The 
zigzag movement may in all cases be considered as 
an attempt to form small loops, which are drawn out 
by a prevailing movement in some one direction. The 
rapid gyrations of the little lateral leaflets of Des- 
modium belong to the same class of movements, 
somewhat exaggerated in rapidity and amplitude. 
The jerking movements, with a small advance and 
still smaller retreat, apparently not exactly in the 
same line, of the hypocotyl of the cabbage and of 
the leaves of Diona^a, as seen under the microscope, 
all probably come under this same head. We may 
suspect that we here see the energy which is freed 
during the incessant chemical changes in progress in 
the tissues, converted into motion. Finally, it should 
be noted that leaflets and probably some leaves, whilst 
describing their ellipses, often rotate slightly on their 
axes ; so that the plane of the leaf is directed first to 
one and then to another side. This was plainly seen 
to be the case with the large terminal leaflets of Des- 
modium, Erythrina and Amphicarpoea, and is probably 
common to all leaflets provided with a pulvinus. 

With respect to the periodicity of the movements of 
sleeping leaves, FfeAer* has so clearly shown that 
this depends on the daily alternations of light and 
darkness^ that nothing farther need be said on this 

♦ ‘Die Periodischen Bewegimgen der Blattorgane,’ 1875, p. 30, 
passim. 
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head. But we may recall the behaviour of Mimosa 
in the North, where the sun does not set, and the 
complete inversion of the daily movements by artificial 
light and darkness. It has also been shown by us, 
that although leaves subjected to darkness for a mode- 
rately long time continue to circumnutate, yet the 
periodicity of their movements is soon greatly dis- 
turbed, or quite annulled. The presence of light or 
its absence cannot be supposed to be the direct cause 
of the movements, for these are wonderfully diversified 
even with the leafiets of the same leaf, although all 
have of course been similarly exposed. The move- 
ments depend on innate causes, and are of an adaptive 
nature. The alternations of light and darkness 
merely give notice to the leaves that the period has 
arrived for them to move in a certain manner. We 
may infer from the fact of several plants (Tropaeolum, 
Lupinus, &c.) not sleeping unless they have been well 
illuminated during the day, that it is not the actual 
decrease of light in the evening, but the contrast 
between the amount at this hour and during the early 
part of the day, which excites the leaves to modify 
their ordinary mode of circumnutation. 

As the leaves of most plants assume their proper 
diunial position in the morning, although light be 
excluded, and as the leaves of some plants continue to 
move in the normal manner in darkness during at 
least a whole day, we may conclude that the periodi- 
city of their movements is to a certain extent in- 
herited.* The strength of such inheritance differs 

* Pfeffer denies such inherit- Nachwirkun",*’ or the after- 
ance ; he attributed (* Die Period. effects of light and darkness. 
Bewegungen,’ pp, 30-50) tlie But we are unable to follow his 
peiiodicity when prolonged for train of reasoning. There does 
a day or two in darkness, to not seem to be anymore reason for 
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much in different species, and seems never to be rigid ; 
for plants have been introduced from all parts of the 
world into our gardens and greenhouses ; and if their 
movements had been at all strictly fixed in relation to 
the alternations of day and night, they would have 
slept in this country at very different hours, which 
is not the case. Moreover, it has been observed that 
sleeping plants in their native homes change their 
times of sleep with the changing seasons, * 

We may now turn to the systematic list (p. 320). 
This contains the names of all the sleeping plants 
known to us, though the list undoubtedly is very 
imperfect. It may be premised that, as a general 
rule, all the species in the same genus sleep in 
nearly the same manner. But there are some ex- 
ceptions; in several large genera including many 
sleeping species (for instance, Oxalis), some do not 
sleep. One species of Melilotus sleeps like a Tri- 
folium, and therefore very differently from its con- 
geners ; so does one species of Cassia. In the genus 
Sida, the leaves either rise or fall at night ; and with 
Lupinus they sleep in three different methods. Re- 
turning to the list, the first point which strikes us, is 
that there are many more genera amongst the Legu- 
minosje (and in almost every one of the Leguminous 
tribes) than in all the other families put together; 
and we are tempted to connect this fact with the great 


attributing such movements to this 
muse than, for instance, the in> 
lierited habit of winter and 
summer wheat to grow best at 
difierent seasons; for this habit 
is lost after a few years, like the 
movements of leavc's in darkness 
after a few days. No doubt some 


efTect must be produced on the 
seeds by the long-continued culti- 
vation of the parent-plants under 
different climates, but no one pro- 
bably would call this the “ Naoh- 
wirkung ** of the climates. 

* Pfeffer, ibid.; p. 40, 
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mobility of the stems and leaves in this family, as 
shown by the large number of climbing species which 
it contains. Next to the Leguminosae come the Mal- 
vaceae, together with some closely allied families. But 
by far the most important point in the list, is that we 
meet with sleeping plants in 28 families, in all the 
great divisions of the Phanerogamic series, and in one 
Cryptogam. Now, although it is probable that with 
the Leguminosae the tendency to sleep may have been 
inherited from one or a few progenitors, and possibly 
so in the cohorts of the Malvales and Chenopodiales, 
yet it is manifest that the tendency must have been 
acquired by the several genera in the other families, 
quite independently of one another. Hence the ques- 
tion naturally arises, how has this been possible ? 
and the answer, we cannot doubt, is that leayes owe 
their nyctitropic movements to their habit of cir- 
cumnutating, — a habit common to all plants, and 
everywhere ready for any beneficial development or 
modification. 

It has been shown in the previous chapters that the 
leaves and cotyledons of all plants are continually 
moving up and down, generally to a slight but some- 
times to a considerable extent, and that they describe 
either one or several ellipses in the course of twenty- 
four hours ; they are also so far affected by the alter- 
nations of day and night that they generally, or 
at least often, move periodically to a small extent; 
and here we have a basis for the development of the 
greater nyctitropic movements. That the movements 
of leaves and cotyledons which do not sleep come 
within the class of circumnutating movements cannot 
be doubted, for they are closely similar to those of 
hypocotyls, •epicotyls, the stems of mature plants, and 
of various other organs. Now, if we take the simplest 
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case of a sleeping leaf, we see that it makes a single 
ellipse in the twenty-four hours, which resembles one 
described by a non-sleeping leaf in every respect, except 
that it is much larger. In both cases the course pursued 
is often zigzag. As all non-sleeping leaves are inces- 
santly circumnutating, we must conclude that a part 
at least of the upward and downward movement of one 
that sleeps, is due to ordinary circumnutation ; and it 
seems altogether gratuitous to rank the remainder of 
the movement under a wholly different head. With 
a multitude of climbing plants the ellipses which they 
describe have been greatly increased for another pur- 
pose, namely, catching hold of a support. With these 
climbing plants,the various circumnutating organs have 
been so far modified in relation to light that, differently 
from all ordinary plants, they do not bend towards it. 
With sleeping plants the rate and amplitude of the 
movements of the leaves have been so far modified in 
relation to light, that they move in a certain direction 
with the weaning liglit of the evening and with the 
increasing light of the morning more rapidly, and to 
a greater extent, than at other hours 
But the leaves and cotyledons of many non-sleeping 
plants move in a much more complex manner than in 
the cases just alluded to, for they describe tw^o, three, 
or more ellipses in the course of a day. Now^, if a 
plant of this kind were converted into one that slept, 
one side of one of the several ellipses which each 
leaf daily describes, would have to be greatly increased 
in length in the evening, until the leaf stood ver- 
tically, when it would go on circumnutating about the 
same spot. On the following morning, the side of 
another ellipse would have to be similarly increased 
in* length, so as to bring the leaf back again into its 
diurnal position, when it would again circumnutate 
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until the evening. If the reader will look, for in- 
stance, at the diagram (Fig. 142, p. 351), representing 
the nyctitropic movements of the terminal leaflet of 
Trifolium subterraneum, remembering that the curved 
broken lines at the top ought to be prolonged much 
higher up, he will see that the great rise in the evening 
and the great fall in the morning together form a 
large ellipse like one of those described during the 
daytime, differing only in size. Or, he may look at 
the diagram (Fig. 103, p. 236) of the 3^ ellipses 
described in the course of 6 h. 35 m. by a leaf of 
Lupinus speciosuSf which is one of the species in this 
genus that does not sleep ; and he will see that by 
merely prolonging upwards the line which was already 
rising late in the evening, and bringing it down 
again next morning, the diagram would represent the 
movements of a sleeping plant. 

With those sleei)ing plants which describe several 
ellipses in the daytime, and which travel in a strongly 
zigzag line, often making in their course minute loops, 
triangles, &c., if as soon as one of the ellipses begins 
in the evening to be greatly increased in size, dots are 
made every 2 or 3 iniiiutes and these are joined, the 
line then described is almost strictly rectilinear, in 
strong contrast with the lines made during the day- 
time. This was observed with Desmodium gyrans and 
Mimosa pudioa. With this latter plant, moreover, the 
pinnae converge in the evening by a steady move- 
ment, whereas during the day they are continually 
converging and diverging to a slight extent. In all 
such cases it was scarcely possible to observe the 
difference in the movement during the day and even- 
ing, without being convinced that in the evening the 
plant saves .the expenditure of force by not moving 
laterally, and that its whole energy is now expended 
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in gaining quickly its proper nocturnal position by 
a direct course. In several other cases, for instance, 
when a leaf after describing during the day one or 
more fairly regular ellipses, zigzags much in the 
evening, it appears as if energy was being expended, 
so that the great evening rise or fall might coin- 
cide with the period of the day proper for this 
movement. 

The most complex of all the movements performed 
by sleeping plants, is that w^hen leaves or leaflets, 
after describing in the daytime several vertically 
directed ellipses, rotate greatly on their axes in the 
evening, by which twisting movement they occupy 
a wholly different position at night to wliat they do 
during the day. For instance, the terminal leaflets 
of Cassia not only move vertically downwards in the 
evening, but twist round, so that their lower surfaces 
face outwards. Such movements are wholly, or almost 
wholly, confined to leaflets provided with a pulvinus. 
But this torsion is not a new^ kind of movement 
introduced solely for the purpose of sleep; for it 
has been shown that some leaflets whilst describing 
their ordinary ellipses during the daytime rotate 
slightly, causing their blades to face first to one side 
and then to another. Although we can see how the 
slight periodical movements of leaves in a vertical 
plane could be easily converted into the greater yet 
simple nyctitropic movements, we do not at present 
know by what graduated steps the more complex 
movements, eflected by the torsion of the pulvini, 
have been acquired. A probable explanation could 
be given in each case only after a close investigation 
of the movements in all the allied forms. 

From the facts and considerations now advanced we 
may conclude t^iat nyctitropism, or the sleep of leaves 
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and cotyledons, is merely a modification of their ordi- 
nary circumnutating movement, regulated in its period 
and amplitude by the alternations of light and dark- 
ness. The object gained is the protection of the upper 
surfaces of the leaves from radiation at night, often 
combined with the mutual protection of the several 
parts by their close approximation. In such cases as 
those of the leaflets of Cassia — of the terminal leaflets 
of Melilotus — of all the leaflets of Arachis, Marsilea, 
&c. — we have ordinary circumnutation modified to the 
extreme extent known to us in any of the several great 
classes of modified circumnutation. On this view of 
the origin of nyctitropism we can understand how it 
is that a few plants, widely distributed throughout the 
Vascular series, have been able to acquire the habit of 
placing the blades of their leaves vertically at night, 
that is, of sleeping, — a fact otherwise inexplicable. 

The leaves of some plants move during the day in 
a manner, which has improperly been called diurnal 
sleep ; for w^hen the sun shines brightly on them, they 
direct their edges towards it. To such cases we shall 
recur in the following chapter on Heliotropism. It 
has been showui that the leaflets of one form of 
Porlieria liygrometrica keep closed during the day, as 
long as the plant is scantily supplied with water, in 
the same manner as when asleep ; and this apparently 
serves to check evaporation. There is only one other 
analogous case known to us, namely, that of certain 
Graminea3, which fold inwards the sides of their narrow 
leaves, when these are exposed to the sun and to a 
dry atmosphere, as described by Duval-Jouve.* We 
have also observed the same phenomenon in Elymm 
arenareus. 


‘ Annal. des So. Nut. (Bot.)/ 1875, tom. i. pp. 326-329. 
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There is another movement, which since the time 
of LinnsBus has generally been called sleep, namely, 
that of the petals of the many flowers which close at 
night. These movements have been ably investigated 
by Pfeffer, who has shown (as was first observed by 
Hofmeister) that they are caused or regulated more 
by temperature than by the alternations of light and 
darkness. Although they cannot fail to protect the 
organs of reproduction from radiation at niglit, this 
does not seem to be their chief function, but rather 
the protection of the organs from cold winds, and 
especially from rain, during the day. Th(» latter 
seems probable, as Kerner * has show n that a widely 
difterent kind of movement, namely, the bending down 
of the upper part of the peduncle, serves in many 
cases the same end. The closure of the flowers will 
also exclude nocturnal insects w hich may be ill-adapted 
for their fertilisation, and the well-adapted kinds at 
periods when the temperature is not favourable for 
fertilisation. Whether these movements of the petals 
consist, as is probable, of modified circumnutation w^e 
do not know. 

Embryology of Leaves , — A few' facts have been in- 
cidentally given in this chapter on w hat may be called 
the embryology of leaves. With most plants the 
first leaf which is developed after the cotyledons, 
resembles closely the leaves produced by the mature 
plant, but this is not always the ease. The first 
leaves produced by some species of Drosera, for instance 
by D, CapendSy differ widely in shape from those 
borne by the mature plant, and resemble closely the 
leaves of D, rotundifoliay as was shown to us by Prof. 
Williamson of Manchester. The first true leaf of 


‘ Die Schutzmittel des Pollens,* 1873, pp. 30-39. 
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the gorse, or Ulex, is not narrow and spinose like the 
older leaves. On the other hand, with many Legumi- 
nous plants, for instance, Cassia, Acacia lophantha, &c., 
the first leaf has essentially the same character as the 
older leaves, excepting that it bears fewer leaflets. In 
Trifolium the first leaf generally bears only a single 
leaflet instead of three, and this differs somewhat in 
shape from the corresponding leaflet on the older leaves. 
Now, with Trifolium Pannonicum the first true leaf on 
some seedlings was unifoliate, and on others completely 
trifoliate ; and between these two extreme states there 
were all sorts of gradations, some seedlings bearing 
a single leaflet more or less deeply notched on one 
or both sides, and some bearing a single additional 
and perfect lateral leaflet. Here, then, we have the 
rare opportunity of seeing a structure proper to a more 
advanced age, in the act of gradually encroaching on 
and replacing an earlier or embryological condition. 

The genus Melilotiis is closely allied to Trifolium, and 
the first leaf bears only a single leaflet, which at night 
rotates on its axis so as to present one lateral edge to 
the zenith. Hence it sleeps like the terminal leaflet 
of a mature plant, as was observed in 15 species, and 
wholly unlike the corresponding leaflet of Trifolium, 
which simply bends upwards. It is therefore a curious 
fact that in one of these 15 species, viz., M, Taurica (and 
in a lesser degree in two others), leaves arising from 
young shoots, produced on plants which had been cut 
down and kept in pots during the winter in the green- 
house, slept like the leaves of a Trifolium, whilst the 
leaves on the fully-grown branches on these same 
plants afterwards slept normally like those of a Meli- 
lotus. If young shoots rising from the ground may 
be considered as new individuals, partaking to a certain 
extent of the nature of seedlings, then the peculiar 
manner in which their leaves slept may be considered 
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as an embryological habit, probably the result of Meli- 
lotus being descended from some form which slept like 
a Trifolium. This view is partially supported by the 
leaves on old and young branches of another species, 
M. Messanensis (not included in the above 15 species), 
always sleeping like those of a Trifolium. 

The first true leaf of Mimosa albida consists of a 
simple petiole, often bearing three pairs of leaflets, all 
of which are of nearly equal size and of the same 
shape : the second leaf differs widely from the first, 
and resembles that on a mature plant (see Fig. 159, 
p. 379), for it consists of two pinnoe, each of which 
bears two pairs of leaflets, of which the inner basal 
one is very small. But at the base of each pinna 
there is a pair of minute points, evidently rudiments 
of leaflets, for they are of unequal sizes, like the two 
succeeding leaflets. These rudiments are in one sense 
embryological, for they exist only during the youth of 
the leaf, falling off and disappearing as soon as it is 
fully grown. 

With Desmodium gyrans the two lateral leaflets are 
very much smaller than the corresponding leaflets in 
most of the species in this large genus ; they vary 
also in position and size ; one or both are sometimes 
absent ; and they do not sleep like the fully-developed 
leaflets. They may therefore be considered as almost 
rudimentary ; and in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of embryology, they ought to be more constantly 
and fully developed on very young than on old plants. 
But this is not the case, for they were quite absent 
on some young seedlings, and did not appear until 
from 10 to 20 leaves had been formed. This fact 
leads to the suspicion that D. gyrans is descended 
through a unifoliate form (of which some exist) from 
a trifoliate speeies ; and that the little lateral leaflets 
reannear through reversion. However this may be. 
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the interesting fact of the pulvini or organs of move- 
ment of these little leaflets, not having been reduced 
nearly so much as their blades— taking the large 
terminal leaflet as the standard of comparison — gives 
us probably the proximate cause of their extraordinary 
power of gyration. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Modified Oircjumnctation : Movements excited by Light. 

DistiDction between heliotropism and the effects of light on the peiio- 
dicity of the movements of leaves — Heliotropic movements of Beta, 
Solanum, Zea, and Avena — Helijitropio movements towards an 
obscure light in Apios, Brassica, Phalaris, Trop£Bolnm, and Cassia 
— Apheliotropic movements of tendrils of Bignonia — Of flower- 
peduncles of Cyclamen — Burying of the pods — Heliotropism 
and apheliotropisin modified forms of circumnutation — Steps by 
which one movement is converted into the other — Transversal- 
heliotropismus or diahcliotropism, influenced by epinasty, the 
weight of tlje j)art and aj.»ogeotropi8m— Aj)ogeotropism overcome 
during the middle of the day by diaiicdiotropism — Effects of tlio 
weight of the blades of cotyledons — So-called diurnal sleep — Chlorf)- 
phyll injured by intense light — Movements to avoid intense light. 

Sachs first clearly pointed out the important dif- 
ference between the action of light in modifying the 
periodic movements of leaves, and in causing them to 
bend towards its source.* The latter, or heliotropic 
movements are determined by the direction of the light, 
whilst periodic movements are affected by changes in 
its intensity and not by its direction. The periodicity 
of the circumnutating movement often continues for 
some time in darkness, as we have seen in the last 
chapter ; whilst heliotropic bending ceases very quickly 
when the light fails. Nevertheless, plants which have 
ceased through long-continued darkness to move pe- 
riodically, if re-exposed to the light are still, according 
to Sachs, heliotropic. 

Apheliotropism, or, as usually designated, negative 

♦ * Fhysiologie Veg.’ (Freuch Trauilfttion), 1868, pp. 42, 517, Ac. 
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heliotropism, implies that a plant, when unequally 
illuminated on the two sides, bends from tlie light, 
instead of, as in the last sub-class of cases, towards it ; 
but apheliotropism is comparatively rare, at least in a 
well-marked degree. There is a third and large sub- 
class of cases, namely, those of ‘‘ Transversal-Helio- 
tropismus ” of Frank, which we will here call diahelio- 
tropism. Parts of plants, under this influence, place 
themselves more or less transversely to the direction 
whence the light proceeds, and are thus fully illumi- 
nated. There is a fourth sub-class, as fai* as the final 
cause of the movement is concerned ; for the leaves of 
some plants when exposed to an intense and injurious 
amount of light direct themselves, by rising or sinking 
or twisting, so as to be less intensely illuminated. 
Such movements have sometimes been called diurnal 
sleep. If thought advisable, they might be called 
paraheliotropic, and this term would correspond witli 
our other terms. 

It will be shown in the present chapter that all the 
movements included in these four sub-classes, con- 
sist of modified circumnutation. We do not pretend to 
say that if a part of a plant, whilst still growing, did not 
circumnutate — though such a supposition is most im- 
probable — it could not bend towards the light ; but, as 
a matter of fact, heliotropism seems always to consist 
of modified circumnutation. Any kind of movement 
in relation to light will obviously be much facilitated 
by each part circumnutating or bending successively 
in all directions, so that an already existing movement 
has only to be increased in some one direction, and to 
be lessened or stopped in the other directions, in order 
that it should become heliotropic, apheliotropic, &c., 
as the case may be. In the next chapter some obser- 
vations on the sensitiveness of plants to light, their 

2 LS 2 
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rate of bending towards it, and the accuracy with 
which they point towards its source, &c., will be 
given. Afterwards it will be shown — and this seems 
to us a point of much interest — that sensitiveness to 
light is sometimes confined to a small part of the 
plant; and that this part when stimulated by light, 
transmits an influence to distant parts, exciting them 
to bend. 

Heliotropism, — When a j3lant which is strongly 
heliotropic (and species difier much in this respect) 
is exposed to a bright lateral light, it bends quickly 
towards it, and the course pursued by the stem is 
<juite or nearly straight. But if the light is much 
dimmed, or occasionally interrupted, or admitted in 
only a slightly oblique direction, 
the course pursued is more or less 
zigzag ; and as we have seen and 
shall again see, such zigzag move- 
ment results from the elongation or 
drawing out of the ellipses, loops, 
&c., which the plant would have de- 
scribed, if it had been illuminated 
from above. On several occasions 
w e were much struck with this fact, 
whilst observing the circumnuta- 
tion of highly sensitive seedlings, 
which were unintentionally illu- 
minated rather obliquely, or only 
at successive intervals of time. 

For instance, two young seedlings of 
Beta vulgaris were placed in the middle 
of a room with north-east windows, jnd 
were kept covered up, except during 
each observation which lasted for only a minute or two ; but the 
result was that their hypocotyls bowed themsblves to the side, 
whence some light occasionally entered, in lines which w^re 


Fig. 168. 



Beta vulgan’s : circumnu" 
tation of hypocoty], de- 
flected by the light 
being slightly lateral, 
traced on a horizontal 
glass from 8.30 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m. Directionjofthe 
lighted taper by which 
it was illuminated, 
shown by a line joining 
the first and penultimate 
dots. Figure reduced to 
oue-third of the original 
scale. 
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only slightly zigzag. Although not a single ellipse was even 
approximately formed, we inferred from the zigzag lines — and, 
as it proved, correctly — ^that their hypocotyls were circumnuta- 
ting, for oh the following day these same seedlings were placed, 
in a completely darkened room, and were observed each time by 
the aid of a small wax taper held almost 
directly above them, and their movements 
were traced on a horizontal glass above ; 
and now their hypocotyls clearly circum- 
nutated (Fig. 168, and Fig. 39, formerly 
given, p. 5‘2); yet they moved a short 
distance towards the side where the taper 
was held up. If we look at these diagrams, 
and suppose that the taper had been held 
more on dne side, and that the hypocotyls, 
still ciroumnutating, had bent themselves 
within the same time much more towards 
the light, long zigzag lines would ob- 
viously have been the result. 

Again, two seedlings of Solanum lyco^ 
per si cum were illuminated from above, 
but accidentally a little more light entered 
on one than on any other side, and their 
hypocotyls became slightly bowed towards 
the brighter side ; they moved in a zigzag 
line and described in their course two little 
triangles, as seen in Fig. 37 (p. 50), and 
in another tracing not given. The sheath- 
like cotyledons of Zea mays behaved, under 
nearly similar circumstances, in a nearly 
similar manner, as described in our first snUm : hehotropic 

cliapt^r (p. 64), for they bowed themselves nutation of sheathdike 
during the whole day towards one side, cotyledon (l^ inch in 
making, however, in their course some height) traced on hqn- 

conspicuous flexures. Before we knew tna 25 RM.Ort.l 6 th! 
how greatly ordinary circumnutation was 
modified by a lateral light, some seedling oats, with rather old 
and therefore not highly sensitive cotyledons. Were placed in 
" front of a north-east window, towards which they bent all day in 
a strongly zigzag course. On the following day they continued 
to bend in the* same direction (Fig, 169), but zigzagged much 
less. The sky, however, became between 12.40 and 2.35 p.m. 


Fig. 169. 



SfOMSi 
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overcast with extraordinarily dark thunder-clouds, and it was 
interesting to note how plainly the cotyledons circunmutated 
during this interval. 


( 



The foregoing observations are of some 
value, from having been made when we were 
not attending to heliotropism ; and they led 
us to experiment on several kinds of seed- 
lings, by exposing them to a dim lateral light, 
so as to observe the gradations between 
ordinary circumnutation and heliotropism. 
Seedlings in pots were placed in front of, 
and about a yard from, a north-east window ; 
on each side and over the pots black boards 
were placed ; in the rear the pots were open 
to the diffused light of the room, which 
liad a second north-east and a north-west 
window. By hanging up one or more blinds 
before the window where the seedlings stood, 
it was ea.sy to dim the light, so that very 
little more entered on this side than on the 
opiK)site one, which received the diffused 
light of the room. Late in the evening the 
blinds were successively removed, and as the 
plants had been subjected during the day to 
a very obscure light, they continued to bend 
towards the window later in the evening than 
would otherwise have occurred. Most of the 
seedlings were selected because they were 
known to bo highly sensitive to light, and 
some because they were but little sensitive, 
or had become so from having grown old. 
The movements were traced in the usual 
mamier on a horizontal glass cover ; a fine 
glass filament with little triangles of paper 
having been cemented in an upright position 
to the hypocotyls. Whenever the stem or 
hypocotyl became much bowed towards the 
light, the latter part of its course had to 
l>e traced on a vertical glass, parallel to the 
window, and at right angles to the horizontal 
glass cover. ‘ 


Apios grawohns, — The hypocotyl bends in a few hours rectan- 
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gttlarly towards a bright lateral light. In order to ascertain 
how straight a course it would pursue when fairly well illumi- 
nated on one side, seedlings were first placed before a south-west 
window on a cloudy and rainy morning ; and the movement of 
two hypoootyls were traced for 3 h., during which time they 
became greatly bowed towards the light. One of these tracings 
is given on p. 422 (Fig. 170), and the course may be seen to be 
almost straight. But the amount of light on this occasion was 
superfluous, for two seedlings were placed before a north-east 
window, protected by an ordinary linen and two muslin blinds, 
yet their hypocotyls moved towards this rather dim light in 
only slightly zigzag lines; but after 4p.m., as the light waned, 
the lines became distinctly zigzag. One of these seedlings, 
moreover, described in the afternoon an ellipse of considerable 
size, with its longer axis directed towards the window. 

We now determined that the light should be made dim 
enough, so we began by exposing several seedlings before a 
north-east window, protected by one linen blind, three muslin 
blinds, and a towel. But so little light entered that a pencil 
cast no perceptible shadow on a white card, and the hypocotyls 
did not bend at all towards the window. During this time, 
from 8.15 to 10.50 a.m., the hypocotyls zigzagged or circum- 
iiutated near the same spot, as may be seen at A, in Fig. 171. 
The towel, therefore, was removed at 10.50 a.m., and replaced 
by two muslin blinds, and now the light passed through 
one ordinary linen and four muslin blinds. When a pencil 
was held upright on a card close to the seedlings, it cast a 
shadow (pointing from the window) which could only just 
be distinguished. Yet this very slight excess of light on 
one side sufficed to cause the hypocotyls of all the seedlings 
immediately to begin bending in zigzag lines towards the 
window. The course of one is shown at A (Fig. 171): after 
moving towards the window from 10.50 a.m. to 12.48 p.m. it 
bent from the window, and then returned in a nearly parallel 
line; that is, it almost completed between 12.48 and 2 p.m. 
a narrow ellipse. Late in the evening, as the light waned, 
the hypocotyl ceased to bend towards the window, and circum- 
nutated on a small scale round the same spot ; during the night 
it moved considerably backwards, that is, became more upright, 
through the action of apogeotropism. At B, we have a tracing 
of the movemefits of another seedling from the hour (10.50 a.m.) 
when the towel was removed ; and it is in all essential respects 
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similar to the preyious one. In these two cases there could be 
no doubt that the ordinary circumnutating movement of the 
bypocotyl was modified and rendered heliotropic. 

Fig. 171. 





Apios grcmeolens : heliotropic movement and circumnutation of the hypo- 
cotyls of two seedlings towards a dim lateral light, traced on a horizontal 
glass during the day. The broken lines show their return nocturnal 
courses. Height of hypocotyl of A *5, and of B *55 inch. Figure reduced 
to ene-half of original scale. 

BroBiica ckrac6a . — The hypocotyl of the cabbage, when not 
disturbed by a lateral light, circumnutates in a complicated 
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manner over nearly the same space, and a figure formerly given 
is here reproduced (Fig. 172). If the hypocotyl is exposed to 
a moderately strong lateral light it moves quickly towards this 
side, travelling in a straight, or nearly straight, line. But when 
the lateral light is very dim its course is extremely tortuous, and 
evidently consists of modified circumnutation. Seedlings were 
placed before a north-east window, protected by a linen and 
muslin blind and by a towel. The sky was cloudy, and when- 
ever the clouds grew a little lighter an additional muslin blind 
was temporarily suspended. The light from the window was 


Fig, 172. 



CrMBica oleracea : ordinary circumnutating movement of the hypocotyl of 
a seedling plant. 

thus SO much obscured that, judging by the unassisted eye, the 
seedlings appeared to receive more light from the interior 
of the room than from the window; but this was not really 
the case, as was shown by a very faint shadow cast by a pencil 
on a card. Nevertheless, this extremely small excess of light 
on one side caused the hypocotyls, which in the morning had 
stood upright, to bend at right angles towards the window, 
so that in the evening (after 4.23 p.m.) their course had to be 
traced on a vertical glass parallel to the window. It should be 
stated that at 3.30 p.m., by which time the sky had become 
darker, the towel was removed and replaced by an additional 
muslin blind, which itself was removed at 4 p.m., the other two 
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blinds being left suspended. In Fig. 173 the course pursued, 
between 8.9 am, and 7.10 by one of the hypocotyls thus 

Fig. 173. 



/ 

/ 



Brassica oleraeea : heliotropic morement and circnmnntation of a hypocotyl 
towards a very din lateral light, traced during 11 hours, on a horizontal 
glass in the morning, and on a vertical glass in the evening. Figure 
reduced to one-third of the original scale. * 

exposed is shown. It may be observed that during the first 
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no doubt, was due to its then circumnutating in this direction. 
Similar cases were repeatedly observed, and a dim light rarely 
or never produced any effect until from a quarter to three- 
quarters of an hour had elapsed. After 5.15 p.m., by which 


time the light had become 
obscure, the hypocotyl 
began to circumnutate 
about the same spot. The 
contrast between the two 
figures (172 and .173) . 

would have been more 
striking, if they had been 
originally drawn on the 
same scale, and had been 
equally reduced. But the 
movements shown in Fig. 

172 were at first more mag- 
nified, and have been re- 
duced to only one-half of 
the original scale; whereas 
those in Fig. 173 were at 
first less magnified, and 
have been reduced to a 
one-third scale. A tracing 
made at the same time 
with the last of the 
movements of a second 
hypocotyl, presented a 
closely analogous appear- 
ance ; but it did not bend 
quite so much towards the 
light, and it circumnu- 


Fig. 174. 



tated rather more plainly. 

P half iris Cana d ensis . — 
The sheath-like cotyledons 
of this monoootyledonous 
plant were selected for 


Phalaris Canariensis : heliotropic movement 
and circumnntation of a rather old coty- 
ledon, towards a dull lateral light, traced 
on a horizontal glass from 8.15 a.m. Sept. 
16th to 7.45 A.M. 17th. Figure reduced 
to one-third of original scale. 


trial, because they are very sensitive to light and circumnutate 
well, as formerly shown (see Fig. 49, p. 63). Although we felt 
no doubt about the result, some seedlings were first placed 
before a south-west window on a moderately bright morning, and 
the movements of one were traced. As is so common, it moved 
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for the first 45 m. in a zigzag line ; it then felt the fall inflaence 
of the light, and travelled towards it for the next 2 h. 30 m. in an 
almost straight line. The tracing has not been given, as it was 
almost identical with that of Apios under similar circum- 
stances (Fig. 170). By noon it had bowed itself to its full 
extent ; it then circumnutated about the same spot and described 
two ellipses ; by 5 p.m. it had retreated considerably from the 
light, through the action of apogeotropism. After some pre- 
liminary trials for ascertaining the right degree of obscurity, 
some seedlings were placed (Sept. 16th) before a north-east 
window, and light was admitted through an ordinary linen 
and three muslin blinds. A pencil held close by the pot now 
cast a very faint shadow on a white card, pointing from the 
window. In the evening, at 4.30, and again at 6 p.m., some of 
the blinds were removed. In Fig. 174 wc see the course pursued 
under these circumstances by a rather old and not very sensitive 
cotyledon, 1*9 inch in height, which became much bowed, 
but was never rectangularly bent towards the light. From 
11 A.M., when the sky became rather duller, until 6.30 p.m., the 
zigzagging was conspicuous, and evidently consisted of drawn- 
out ellipses. After 6.30 p.m. and during the night, it retreated 
in a crooked line from the window. Another and younger seed- 
ling moved during the same time much more quickly and to a 
much greater distance, in an only slightly zigzag line towards 
the light ; by 11 a.m. it was bent almost rectangularly in this 
direction, and now circumnutated about the same place. 

Tropceolurn nt<ijus , — Some very young seedlings, liearing only 
two leaves, and therefore not as yet arrived at the climbing 
stage of growth, were first tried l)eforo a north-east window 
without any blind. The epicotyls bowed themselves towards 
the light so rapidly that in little more than 3 h. their tips 
pointed rectangularly towards it. The lines traced were either 
nearly straight or sliglitly zigzag; and in this latter case we 
see that a trace of circumnutation was retained even under the 
infiuenoe of a moderately bright light. Twice whilst these 
epicoi^ls were bending towards the window, dots were made 
every 6 or 6 minutes, in order to detect any trace of lateral 
movement, but there was hardly any ; and the lines formed by 
their junction were nearly straight, or only very slightly zigzag, 
as in the other parts of the figures. After the epicotyls had 
bowed themselves to the full extent towards the light, ellipses 
of considerable size were described in the usual manner. 
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After having seen how the epicotyls moved towards a mode- 
rately bright light, seedlings were placed at 7.48 a.m. (Sept. 7th) 
before a north-east window, covered by a towel, and shortly 
afterwards by an ordinary linen blind, but the epicotyls still 
moved towards the window. At 9.13 a.m. two additional muslin 
blinds were suspended, so that the seedlings received very little 
more light from the window than from the interior of the room. 
The sky varied in brightness, and the seedlings occasionally 

Fig. 175. 



TropcBolum majus : heliotropic movement and circiimuuiation ot theepicotyl 
of a young seedling towards a dull lateral light, .traced on a horizontal 
glass from 7.48 A.ii. to 10.40 p.M. Figure reduced to one-half of the 
original scale. 

received for a short time less light from the window than from 
the opposite side (as ascertained by the shadow cast), and then 
one of the blinds was temporarily removed. In the evening 
the blinds were taken away, one by one. The , course pursued 
by an epicotyl under these circumstances is shown in Pig. 175. 
During the whole day, until 6.45 p.m., it plainly bowed itself 
towards the light ; and the tip moved over a considerable space. 
After 6.45 p.m. it moved backwards, or from the window, till 
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10.40 when the last dot was made. Here, then, we hare 
a distinct heliotropio movement, effected by means of six 
elongated figures (which if dots had been made every few 
minutes would have been more or less elliptic) directed towards 
the light, with the apex of each suo 
Fig. 176. cessive ellipse nearer to the window 

\ / than the previous one. Now, if the 

\ L light had been only a little brighter, 

Y / the epicotyl would have bowed itself 

/ * more to the light, as we may safely 

y conclude from the previous trials ; 

/ there would also have been less 

lateral movement, and the ellipses or 
\ other figures would have been drawn 

/ out into a strongly marked zigzag 

/ line, with probably one or two small 

/ loops still formed. If the light had 

\ been much brighter, we should have 

\ - had a slightly zigzag line, or one 

jk quite straight, for there would have 

\ movement in the direc- 

/ tion of the light, and much less from 
7^^ side to side. 

/ Sachs states that the older inter- 

/ nodes of this Tropmolum are aphe- 

/ liotopic; we therefore placed a 

/ plant, 111 inches high, in a box, 

1 blackened within, but open on one 

i side in front of a north-east window 

Tropmolum imjus : heliotropic without any blind. A filament was 
moTement an^d circumnuta- internode from 

tion of an old internode to- i j. j x 

wards a lateral light, traced fhe summit on one plant, and to 

on a horizontal glass from 8 the fourth internode of another. 

A.M. Nov. 2nd to 10.20 A.M. xhese intomodes w^ere either not 
Nov. 4th. Broken lines show ,, , xl t i x x ^ 

the Boctnnuil course. old enough, or the hght wasnottraf- 

ficiently bright, to induce aphelio* 
tropism, for both plants bent slowly towards, instead of from 
the whi^v during four days. The coarse, during two days of 
the first-mentioned internode, is given in Fig. 176 ; and we see 
that it either circumnutated on a small scale, or travelled in a 


Nov. 4th. Broken lines show 
the nocturnal coarse. 


zigzag line towards the light. We have thought this case Of 
fAAhle heliotropism in one of the older intemodes of a plant, 
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which, whilst young, is so extremely sensitive to light, worth 
giving. 

Cassia tora. — The cotyledons of this plant are extremely 
sensitive to light, whilst the 
hypoootyls are much less 
sensitive than those of most 
other seedlings, as we had 
often observed with surprise. 

It seemed therefore worth 
while to trace their move- 
ments. They were exposed 
to a lateral light before a 
north-east window, which 
was at first covered merely 
by a muslin blind, but as 
the sky gi’ew brighter about 
11 A.M., an additional linen 
blind was suspended. After 
4 p.M. one blind and then the 
other was removed. The 
seedlings were protected on 
each side and above, but were 
open to the diffused light 
of the room in the rear. Up- 
right filaments were fixed to 
the hypocotyls of two seed- 
lings, which stood vertically 
in the morning. The accom- 
panying figure (Fig. 177) 
shows the course pursued by 
one of them during two days ; 
but it should be particularly 
noticed that during the 
second day the seedlings were ^ 
kept in darkness, and they 
then circumnutated round 
nearly the same small space. 

On the first day (Oct. 7th) 
the hypocotyl moved from 
8 AM. to 12.23 P.M., toward 
the light in* a zigzag line, then turned abruptly to the left 
and afterwards described a small ellipse. Another irregular 



circumnutatioa of a hypocotyl (IJ 
inch in height) traced on a horizontal 
glass from 8 a.m. to 10.10 p.m. Oct. 
7th. Also its circuinnutation in 
darkness from 7 A.M. Oct. 8th to 7.45 
A.M. Oct. Sth. 
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ellipse was cozopleted between 3 f.m. and about 6.30 p.h., 
the hypocotyl still bending towards the light. The hypocotyl 
was straight and upright in the morn- 
ing, but by 6 P.M. its upper half was 
bowed towards the hght, so that the 
chord of the arc thus formed stood at 
an angle of 20° with the perpendicular. 
After 6 p.m. its course was reversed 
through the action of apogeotropism, 
and it continued to bend from the 
window during the night, as shown by 
the broken line. On the next day it 
was kept in the dark (excepting when 
each observation was made by the aid 
of a taper), and tlie course followed 
from 7 A,M. on the 8th to 7.45 a.m. on 
the 9th is here likewise shown. The 
difference between the two parts of tlie 
figure (177), namely, that described 
during the daytime on the 7th, when 
exposed to a rather dim lateral light, 
and that on the 8th in darkness, is 
striking. The difference consists in the 
lines during the first day having been 
drawn out in the direction of the light. 
The movements of the other seedling, 
traced under the same circumstances, 
w’ere closely similar. 

Apheliotropism , — We succeeded in 
observing only two cases of aphelio- 
tropism, for these are somewhat rare ; 
and the movements are generally so 
slow that they would have been very 
troublesome to trace. 

Bignofiia capredata , — No organ of 
any plant, as far as we have seen, bends 
away so quickly from the light as do 
the tendrils of this Bignonia. They 
are also remarkable from circum- 
nutating much less regularly than 
most other tendrils, often remaining 
statioiiary ; they depend on apheliotropism for coming into 



Bignonia capreolata: aphe* 
liotropic movement of a 
tendril, traced on a hori- 
zontal glass from 6.45 
A.X. July 19th to 10 A.M. 
20th. Movements as 
originally traced, little 
magnified, here reduced 
to two-thirds of the 
original scale. 
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oontaot iRrith tlie tnmks of trees.*' stem of a yomig pkmt 
was tied to a stick at tke base of a pair of fine tendrils^ which 
projected almost yertically upwards; and it was placed in 
firont of a north-east window, being protected on all other sides 
from the light. The first dot was made at 6.45 a.m., and bj 
7.S5 A.H. both tendrils felt the full influence of the light, for 
they moTed straight away from it until 9.20 a.m., when they 
circumnutated for a time, still moving, but only a little, from 
the light (see Fig. 178 of the left-hand tendril). After 3 p.m. 
they again moved rapidly away from the light in zigzag lines. 
By a late hour in the evening both had moved so far, that 
they pointed in a direct line from the light. During the night 
they returned a little in a nearly opposite direction. On the 
following morning they again moved from the light and con- 
verged, so that by the evening they had become interlocked, 
still pointing from the light The right-hand tendril, whilst 
converging, zigzagged much more than the one figured. Both 
tracings showed that the apheliotropic movement was a modi- 
fied form of circumnutation. 

Cyclamen Persicum, — Whilst this plant is in flower the peduncles 
stand upright, but their uppermost part is hooked so that the 
flower itself hangs downwards. As soon as the pods begin to 
swell, the peduncles increase much in length and slowly curve 
downwards, but the short, upper, hooked part straightens itself. 
Ultimately the pods reach the ground, and if this is covered 
with moss or dead leaves, they bury themselves. We have often 
seen saucer-like depressions formed by the pods in damp sand 
or sawdust ; and one pod (*3 of inch in diameter) buried itself 
in sawdust for three-quai^rs of its length.t We shall have 
occasion hereafter to consider the object gained by this burying 
process. The peduncles can change the direction of their cur- 
vature, for if a pot, with plants having their j)eduncles already 
bowed downwards, be placed horizontally, they slowly bend 
at right angles to their former direction towards the centre of 
the earth. We therefore at first attributed the movement Ito 
geotropism ; but a pot which had lain horizontally with thepo^ 


** * The Movements and Habits 
of Climbing Plants,' 1876, p. 97. 

t The pedonoles of several 
other species of Cyclamen twist 
themselves into a spire, and ac- 
cording to Erasmus Darwin i* Bo- 


tanic Garden,' Canto., iii. p. 126), 
the pods forcibly penetrate the 
earth. See also Grenier and^ 
Godron, * Flore de France,* tom. ii . 
p. 469. 

2 F 
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all pointing to the ground, was reversed, being still kept hori- 
zontal, so that the pods now pointed directly upwards ; it was 
then placed in a dark cupboard, but the pods still pointed up- 
wards after four days and nights. The pot, in the same position, 
was next brought back into the light, and after two days there 
was some bending downwards of the peduncles, and on the fourth 
day two of them pointed to the centre of the earth, as did the 
others after an additional day or two. Another plant, in a pot 
which had always stood upright, was left in the dark cupboard 
for six days ; it bore 3 peduncles, and only one became within this 


Fig. 179. 



C;fcl(t,men Persicum: downward a})heliotropic movement of a flower-)>edimcle, 
greatly magnified (about 47 times ?), traced on a horizontal glass from 
1 P.M. Feb. 18th to 8 a.m. 21st. 

time at all lK)wed downwards, and that doubtfully. The weight, 
therefore, of the pods is not the cause of the bending down. 
This pot was then brought back into the light, and after three 
days the peduncles were considerably bowed downwards. We 
are thus led to infer that the downward curvature is due to 
apheliotropism ; though more trials ought to have been made. 

In order to observe the nature of this movement, a peduncle 
bearing a large pod which had reached and rested on the 
ground^ was lifted a little up and secured to a stick. A filament 
was fixed across the pod with a mark beneath, and its move- 
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ment, greatly magnified, was traced on a horizontal glass during 
67 b. The plant was illuminated during the day from above. A 
copy of the tracing is given on p. 434 (Fig. 179); and there can 
be no doubt that the descending movement is one of modified 
circumnutation, but on an extremely small scale. The observa- 
tion was repeated on another pod, which had partially buried 
itself in sawdust, and which was lifted up a quarter of an inch 
above the surface ; it described three very small circles in 24 h. 
Considering the great length and thinness of the peduncles 
and the lightness of the pods, we may conclude that they 
would not be able to excavate saucer-like depressions in sand 
or sawdust, or bury themselves in moss, &c., unless they were 
aided by their continued rocking or circumnutating move- 
ment. 

Relation between Circumnutation and Heliotropism . — 
Any one who will look at the foregoing diagrams, 
showing the movements of the stems of various plants 
towards a lateral and more or less dimmed light, will 
be forced to admit that ordinary circumnutation and 
heliotropism graduate into one another. When a 
plant is exposed to a dim lateral light and continues 
during the whole day bending towards it, receding 
late in the evening, the movement unquestionably is 
one of heliotropism. Now, in the case of Tropaeolum 
(Fig. 175) the stem or epicotyl obviously circumnu- 
tated during the whole day, and yet it continued at 
the same time to move heliotropically ; this latter 
movement being effected by the apex of each succes- 
sive elongated figure or ellipse standing nearer to 
the light than the previous one. In the case of 
Cassia (Fig. 177) the comparison of the movement of 
the hypocotyl, when exposed to a dim lateral light and 
to darkness, is very instructive ; as is that between 
the ordinary circumnutating movement of a seedling 
Brassica (Figs. 172, 173), or that of Phalaris (Figs. 
49, 174), and •their heliotropic movement towards a 
window protected by blinds. In both these cases, 
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and in many others, it was interesting to notice how 
gradually the stems began to circumnutate as the 
light waned in the evening. We have therefore many 
kinds of gradations from a movement towards the light, 
which must be considered as one of circumnutation 
very slightly modified and still consisting of ellipses 
or circles, — though a movement more or less strongly 
zigzag, with loops or ellipses occasionally formed, — to 
a nearly straight, or even quite straight, heliotropic 
course. 

A plant, when exposed to a lateral light, though 
this may be bright, commonly moves at first in a 
zigzag line, or even directly from the light ; and 
this no doubt is due to its circumnutating at the 
time in a direction either opposite to the source of 
the light, or more or less transversely to it. As soon, 
however, as the direction of the circumnutating move- 
ment nearly coincides with that of the entering light, 
the plant bends in a straight course towards the light, 
if this is bright. The course appears to be rendered 
more and more rapid and rectilinear, in accordance with 
the degree of brightness of the light — firstly, by the 
longer axes of the elliptical figures, which the plant 
continues to describe as long as the light remains very 
dim, being directed more or less accurately towards 
its source, and by each successive ellipse being de- 
^ribed nearer to the light. Secondly, if the light 
is only somewhat dimmed, by the acceleration and 
increase of the movement towards it, and by the 
retardation or arrestment of that from the light, some 
lateral movement being still retained, for the light 
will interfere less with a movement at right angles 
to its direction, than with one in its own direction.* 

^ In his paper, * Ueber ortho- tlieile ’ (* Arbeiten des Bot. Inst, 
trope und pU^otrope Pflanzen- in Wlirzburg,’ Band ii. Heft ii. 
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The result is that the course is rendered more or less 
zigzag and unequal in rate. Lastly, when the light 
is very bright all lateral movement is lost ; and the 
whole energy of the plant is expended in rendering 
the circumnutating movement rectilinear and rapid in 
one direction alone, namely, towards the light. 

The common view seems to be that heliotropism is 
a quite distinct kind of movement from circumnuta- 
tion; and it may be urged that in the foregoing 
diagrams we see heliotropism merely combined with, 
or superimposed on, circumnutation. But if so, it must 
be assumed that a bright lateral light completely 
stops circumnutation, for a plant thus exposed moves 
in a straight line towards it, without describing any 
ellipses or circles. If the light be somewhat obscured, 
though amply sufficient to cause the plant to bend 
towards it, we have more or less plain evidence of still- 
continued circumnutation. It must further be assumed 
that it is only a lateral light which has this extraor- 
dinary power of stopping circumnutation, for we know 
that the several plants above experimented on, and 
all the others which were observed by us whilst grow- 
ing, continue to circumnutate, however bright the light 
may be, if it comes from above. Nor should it be 
forgotten that in the life of each plant, circumnuta- 
tion precedes heliotropism, for hypocotyls, epicotyls, 
and petioles circumnutate before they have broken 
through the ground and have ever felt the influence of 
light. 

We are therefore fully justified, as it seems to us, in 
believing that whenever light enters laterally, it is the 

1879), Salihs has discufi^ed the the organs of prlants stand with 
manner in which neotropism and respect to the direction of the 
heliotropism are affectea by dif- incident force, 
fetences in the angles at which 
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movement of circumnutation which gives rise to, or is 
converted into, heliotropism and apheliotropism. On 
this view we need not assume against all analogy that 
a lateral light entirely stops circumnutation ; it merely 
excites the plant to modify its movement for a time 
in a beneficial manner. The existence of every pos- 
sible gradation, between a straight course towards a 
lateral light and a course consisting of a series of loops 
or ellipses, becomes perfectly intelligible. Finally, 
the conversion of circumnutation into heliotropism or 
apheliotropism, is closely analogous to what takes place 
with sleeping plants, which during the daytime de- 
scribe one or more ellipses, often moving in zigzag lines 
and making little loops ; for when they begin in the 
evening to go to sleep, they likewise expend all their 
(uiergy in rendering their course rectilinear and rapid. 
In the case of sleep-movements, the exciting or regu- 
lating cause is a difference in the intensity of the 
light, coming from above, at different periods of the 
twenty-four hours; whilst with heliotropic and aphe- 
liotropic movements, it is a difference in the intensity 
of the light on the two sides of the plant. 

Transvermhheliotropismus {of Frank *) or Diahelich 
tropism , — The cause of leaves placing themselves 
more or less transversely to the light, with their 
upper surfaces directed towards it, has been of late 
the subject of much controversy. We do not here 
refer to the object of the movement, w hich no doubt 
is that their upper surfaces may be fully illuminated, 
but the means by which this position is gained. 
Hardly a better or more simple instance can be given 

‘ Die naitirUche Wa^erechte Frn^e iiber Tranaversal-O^imd 
}h*c))tuD«c von I^nzentheilen/ Heliotropismiis/’ * Bot. Zeitung/ 
1S70 8( 6 also some interesting 1878, y, 11 ei 

articles bf the same author, Zur 
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of diaheliotropism than that offered by many seed- 
lings, the cotyledons of which are extended hori- 
zontally. When they first burst from their seed-coats 
they are in contact and stand in various positions, 
often vertically upwards ; they soon diverge, and this 
is effected by epinasty, which, as we have seen, is a 
modified form of circumnutation. After they have 
diverged to their full extent, they retain nearly the 
same position, though brightly illuminated all day 
long from above, with their lower surfaces close to the 
ground and thus much shaded. There is therefore a 
great contrast in the degree of illumination of their 
upper and lower surfaces, and if they were heliotropic 
they would bend quickly upwards. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that such cotyledons are immovably 
fixed in a horizontal position. When seedlings are 
exposed before a window, their hypocotyls, which are 
highly heliotropic, bend quickly towards it, and the 
upper surfaces of their cotyledons still remain ex- 
posed at right angles to the light ; but if the hypo- 
cotyl is secured so that it cannot bend, the cotyledons 
themselves change their position. If the two are 
placed in the line of the entering light, the one 
furthest from it rises up and that nearest to it often 
sinks down ; if placed transversely to the light, they 
twist a little laterally; so that in every case they 
endeavour to place their upper surfaces at right angles 
to the light. So it notoriously is with the leaves on 
plants nailed against a wall, or grown in front of a 
window. A moderate amount of light suffices to in- 
duce such movements ; all that is necessary is that the 
light should steadily strike the plants iji an oblique 
direction. With respect to the above twisting move- 
ment of cotyledons, Frank has given many and much 
more striking instances in the case of the leaves on 
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branches which had been fastened in various positions 
or turned upside down. 

In our observations on the cotyledons of seedling 
plants, we often felt surprise at their persistent hori- 
zontal position during the day, and were convinced 
before we had read Frank’s essay, that some special 
explanation was necessary. De Vries has shown* 
that the more or less horizontal position of leaves is 
in most cases influenced by epinasty, by their own 
weight, and by apogeotropism. A young cotyledon 
or leaf after bursting free is brought down into its 
proper position, as already remarked, by epinasty, 
which, according to De Vries, long continues to act 
on the midribs and petioles. Weight can hardly be 
influential in the case of cotyledons, except in a few 
cases presently to be mentioned, but must be so with 
large and thick leaves. With respect to apogeotropism, 
De Vries maintains that it generally comes into play, 
and of this fact we shall presently advance some 
indirect evidence. But over these and other constant 
forces we believe that there is in many cases, but we 
do not say in all, a preponderant tendency in leaves 
and cotyledons to place themselves more or less trans- 
versely with respect to the light. 

In the cases above alluded to of seedlings exposed 
to a lateral light with their hypocotyls secured, it is 
impossible that epinasty, weight and apogeotropism, 
either in opposition or combined, can be the cause of 
the rising of one cotyledon, and of the sinking of the 
other, since the forces in question act equally on both ; 
and since epinasty, weight and apogeotropism all act 
in a vertical plane, they cannot cause the twisting of 
the petioles, which occurs in seedlings under the 

* * Arbeiten des Bot. Instituts in Wurzburg,’ Hefi iL 1872, pp. 
223-277. 
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above conditions of illmnination. All these movements 
evidently depend in some manner on the obliquity of 
the lights but cannot be called heliotropie, as this 
implies bending towards the light ; whereas the coty- 
ledon nearest to the light bends in an opposed direc- 
tion or downwards, and both place themselves as nearly 
as possible at right angles to the light. The move- 
ment, therefore, deserves a distinct name. As coty- 
ledons and leaves are continually oscillating up and 
down, and yet retain all day long their proper position 
with their upper surfaces directed transversely to the 
light, and if displaced reassume this position, dia- 
heliotropism must be considered as a modified form of 
circumnutation. This was often evident when the 
movements of cotyledons standing in front of a window 
were traced. We see something analogous in the case 
of sleeping leaves or cotyledons, which after oscillating 
up and down during the whole day, rise into a vertical 
position late in the evening, and on the following 
morning sink do^m again into their horizontal or dia- 
heliotropic position, in direct opposition to heliotro- 
pism. This return into their diurnal position, which 
often requires an angular movement of 90®, is analo- 
gous to the movement of leaves on displaced branches, 
which recover their former positions. It deserves 
notice that any force such as apogeotropism, will act 
with different degrees of power* in the different posi- 
tions of those leaves or cotyledons which oscillate 
largely up and down during the day; and yet they 
recover their horizontal or diaheliotropic position. 

We may therefore conclude that diaheliotropic 
movements cannot be fully explained by the direct 
action of light, gravitation, weight, &®., any more 


* See former note, in reference to Sachs' remarks on this subject. 
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than can the nyctitropic movements of cotyledons 
and leaves. In the latter case they place themselves 
so that their upper surfaces may radiate at night 
as little as possible into open space, with the upper 
surfaces of the opposite leaflets often in contact. These 
movements, which are sometimes extremely complex, 
are regulated, though not directly caused, by the alter- 
nations of light and darkness. In the case of diahelio- 
tropism, cotyledons and leaves place themselves so 
that their upper surfaces may be exposed to the light, 
and this movement is regulated, though not directly 
caused, by the direction whence the light proceeds. In 
both cases the movement consists of circumnutation 
modified by innate or constitutional causes, in the 
same manner as with climbing plants, the circumnu- 
tation of which is increased in amplitude and rendered 
more circular, or again with very young cotyledons 
and leaves which are thus brought down into a hori- 
zontal position by epinasty. 

We have hitherhj referred only to those leaves and 
cotyledons which occupy a permanently horizontal 
position ; but many stand more or less obliquely, and 
some few upright. The cause of these diflerences of 
position is not known ; but in accordance with Wiesner’s 
views, hereafter to be given, it is probable that some 
leaves and cotyledons would suffer, if they were fully 
illuminated by standing at right angles to the light. 

We have seen in the second and fourth chapters 
that those cotyledons and leaves which do not alter 
their positions at night sufliciently to be said to sleep, 
commonly rise a little in the evening and fall again 
on the next morning, so that they stand during the 
night at a rather higher inclination than during the 
middle of the day. It is incredible tl^tt a rising 
movement of 2® or 3®, or even of lO"* or 20°, can be of 
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any service to the plant, so as to have been specially 
acquired. It must be the result of some periodical 
change in the conditions to which they are subjected,, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that this is the daily 
alternations of light and darkness. De Vries states in 
the paper before referred to, that most petioles and 
midribs are apogeotropic ;* and apogeotropism would 
account for the above rising movement, which is com- 
mon to so many widely distinct species, if we suppose it 
to be conquered by diaheliotropism during the middle 
of the day, as long as it is of importance to the plant 
that its cotyledons and leaves should be fully exposed 
to the light. The exact hour in the afternoon at which 
they begin to bend slightly upwards, and the extent of 
the movement, will depend on their degree of sen- 
sitiveness to gravitation and on their power of resist- 
ing its action during the middle of the day, as well as 
on the amplitude of their ordinary circumnutating 
movements ; and as these qualities differ much in dif- 
ferent species, we might expect that the hour in the 
afternoon at which they begin to rise would differ 
much in different species, as is the case. Some other 
agency, however, besides apogeotropism, must come 
into play, either directly or indirectly, in this upward 
movement. Thus a young bean {Yicia faba\ growing 
in a small pot, was placed in front of a window in a 
klinostat ; and at night the leaves rose a little, although 


* Aocordine to Frank (‘Die 
nat Wageredite Biohtung von 
Pflanzentheilen.* 1870, p. 46) tlie 
^t*leaves of many plants, kept 
in darkness, rise up anti even l>e- 
come vertical ; end so it is in some 
cases with shoots. (See Bauwen- 
hoff, ‘Archives Ne^rlandaises,* 
tom. xii. p. 32.^ These movements 
indicate apogeotropism ; but when 


organs have been long kept in the 
dark, the amount of water and of 
mineral matter which they con- 
tain is so much altered, and their 
regular growth is so much dis- 
turbed, that it is perhaps rash to 
infer from thek movements what 
would occur under normal con- 
ditions. (See Godlewski, ‘Bot 
Zeitung/ Feb. 14th, 1879.) 
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the action of apogeotropism was quite eliminated. 
Nevertheless, they did not rise nearly so much at 
night, as when subjected to apogeotropism. Is it 
not possible, or even probable, that leaves and coty- 
ledons, which have moved upwards in the evening 
through the action of apogeotropism during countless 
generations, may inherit a tendency to this movement ? 
We have seen that the hypocotyls of several Legu- 
minous plants have from a remote period inherited a 
tendency to arch themselves ; and we know that the 
sleep-movements of leaves are to a certain extent 
inherited, independently of the alternations of light 
and darkness. 

In our observations on the circumnutation of those 
cotyledons and leaves which do not sleep at night, we 
met with hardly any distinct cases of their sinking 
a little in the evening, and rising again in the morn- 
ing, — that is, of movements the reverse of those just 
discussed. We have no doubt that such cases occur, 
inasmuch as the leaves of many plants sleep by 
sinking vertically downwards. How to account for the 
few cases which were observed must be left doubtful. 
The young leaves of Cannabis sativa sink at night 
between 30° and 40° beneath the horizon ; and Kraus 
attributes this to epinasty in conjunction with the 
absorption of water. Whenever epinastic growth is 
vigorous, it might conquer diaheliotropism in the 
evening, at which time it would be of no import- 
ance to the plant to keep its leaves horizontal. 
The cotyledons of Anoda Wrightii, of one variety of 
Gossypium, and of several species of Ipomoea, remain 
horizontal in the evening whilst they are very young; 
as they grow a little older they curve a little down* 
wards, and when large and heavy sink so much that 
they come under our definition of sleep. In the ease of 
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the Anoda and of someapecies of Ipoxnoea, it was proved 
that the downward movement did not depend on the 
weight of the cotyledons ; but from the fact of the move- 
ment being so much more strongly pronounced after 
the cotyledons have grown large and heavy, we may 
suspect that their weight 'aboriginally played some part 
in determining that the modification of the circum- 
nutating movement should be in a downward direction. 

The schcaUed Diurnal Sleep of Leaves^ or Parahelio^ 
tropism . — This is another class of movements, dependent 
on the action of light, which supports to some extent 
the belief that the movements above described are 
only indirectly due to its action. We refer to the 
movements of leaves and cotyledons which when 
moderately illuminated are diaheliotropic ; but which 
change their positions and present their edges to the 
light, when the sun shines brightly on them. These 
movements have sometimes been called diurnal sleep, 
but they differ wholly with respect to the object 
gained from those properly called nyctitropic ; and in 
some cases the position occupied during the day is the 
reverse of that during the night. 

It has long been known* that when the sun shines brightly 
on the leaflets of Robinia, they rise up and present their edges 
to the light; whilst their position at night is vertically down- 
wards. We have observed the same movement, when the 
sun shone brightly on the leaflets of an Australian Acacia. 
Those of Amphicarpcea momica turned their edges to the sun ; 
and an analogous movement of the little almost rudimentary 
basal leaflets of Mirmm aibida was on one occasion so rapid that 
it could be distinctly seen through a lens. The elongated, uni- 
foliate, first leaves of Phaseolm Roxhurghii stood at 7 Ajtf. at 20° 
above the horizon, and no doubt they afterwards sank a little 
lower. At noon, after having been exposed for about 2h. to 

< * Pfeffer gives the names and dates of several anoient writers in his 
‘ Die Periodisohexi Bewegangen,’ 1875, p. 62. 
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a bright sun, they stood at 66® above the horizon ; they were 
then protected from the rays of the sun, but were left well 
illuminated from above, and after 30 m. they had fallen 40®, for 
they now stood at only 16® above the horizon. Some young 
plants of Phaseolus Hernaudesii had been exposed to the same 
bright sunlight, and their broad, unifoliate, first leaves now 
stood up almost or quite vertically, as did many of the leaflets 
on the trifoliate secondary leaves ; but some of the leaflets had 
twisted round on their own axes by as much as 90® without 
rising, so as to present their edges to the sun. The leaflets on 
the same leaf sometimes behaved in these two different manners, 
but always with the result of being less intensely illuminated. 
These plants were then protected from the sun, and were looked 
at after lih.; and now all the leaves and leaflets had re* 
assumed their ordinary sub-horizontal positions. The copper- 
coloured cotyledons of some seedlings of Cassia mimosoides were 
horizontal in the morning, but after the sun had shone on 
them, each had risen 45 d® above the horizon. The movement 
in these several cases must not be confounded with the sudden 
closing of the leaflets of Mimosa pudica, which may sometimes 
be noticed when a plant which has been kept in an obscure 
place is suddenly exposed to the sun ; for in this case the light 
seems to act, as if it were a touch. 

From Prof. Wiesner’s interesting observations, it is probable 
that the alx)ve movements have been acquired for a special 
purpose. The chlorophyll in leaves is often injured by too 
intense a light, and Prof. Wiesner* believes that it is protected 
by the most diversified means, such as the presence of hairs, 
colouring matter, &c., and amongst other means by the leaves 
presenting their edges to the sun, so that the blades then 
receive much less light. He experimented on the young leaflets 
of Bobinia, by fixing them in such a position that they could 
not escape being intensely illuminated, whilst others were 
allowed to place themselves obliquely; and the former began to 
suffer from the light in the course of two days. 

In the cases above given, the leaflets move either upwards 

• <Die Naturlichen Einrich- the action of concentrated light 

tungen zum Schutze des Chloro- from the sun, in the presence of 

phylls,' &c., 1876 . Pringsheim oxygen. See, also, Stahl on the 

Ims recently observed under the protection of chlorophyll from 

mferosoope the destruction of intense light, in ‘Bot. Zeitung/ 

chlorophyll in a few minutes by 1880 , 
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or twist laterally; so as to place their edges in the direction of the 
sun’s light; but Cohn long ago observed that the leaflets of 
Oxalis bend downwards when fully exposed to the sun. We 
witnessed a striking instance of this movement in the very 
large leaflets of 0. OrtegesiL A similar movement may fre- 
quently be observed with the leaflets of Averrhoa hilimU (a 
member of the Oxalidee) ; and a leaf is here represented (Fig. 
180) on which the sun had shone. A diagram (Fig. 134) was 
given in the last chapter, representing the oscillations by which 
a leaflet rapidly descended under these circumstances ; and the. 
movement may be seen closely to resemble that (Fig. 133) by 


Vi^. 180 . 



Averrhoa hilimbi : leaf with leaflets depressed after exposure to sunshine ; 

but the leaflets are sometimes more depressed than is here shown. 

Figure much reduced. 

which it assumed its noctttrnal j^osition. It is an interesting 
fact in relation to our present subject that, as Prof. Batalin 
informs us in a letter, dated February, 1879, the leaflets of 
Oxalis acctosdla may be daily exposed to the sun during many 
weeks, and they do not suffer if they are allowed to depress 
themselves ; but if this be prevented, they lose their colour and 
wither in two or three days. Yet the duration of a leaf is about 
two months, when subjected only to diffused light ; and in this 
case the leaflets never sink downwards during the day. 

As the upward movements of the leaflets of Eobiiiia, 
and the downward movements of those of Oxalis, have 
been proved to be highly beneficial to these plants 
when subjected to bright sunshine, it seems probable 
that they have been acquired for the special purpose 
of avoiding tpo intense an illumination. As it would 
have been very troublesome in all the above cases to 
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have watched for a fitting o^rtonjty and to haTO 
traced the movement of the leaves whilst they wore 
folly exposed to the sunshine, we did not ascertain 
whether paiaheliotropism always consisted of modi- 
fied cireomnutation ; but this certainly was the case 
with the Averrhoa, and probaUy with the other species, 
as their leaves were continually circumnutating. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Sensitiveness op Plants to Light: its transmitted 'effects. 

Uses of heliotropism — Insectivorous and climbing plants not heliotroi)io 
— Same organ heliotropic at one age and not at another — Extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness of some plants lo light — The effects of light do 
not correspond with its intensity— Effects of previous illumination 
— Time required for the action of light— After-effects of light — 
Apogeotropism acts as soon as light fails — Accuracy with which 
plants bend to the light — This dependent on the illumination of 
one wliole side of the part — Localised sensitiveness to light and its 
transmitted effects — Cotyledons of Phalaris, miinner of bending — 
Results of the exclusion of light from their tips — Effects trans- 
mitted beneath the surface of the ground — Lateral illumination of 
the tip determines the direction of the curvature of the base — Coty- 
ledons of Avena, curvature of basal part due to the illumination of 
upper part— Similar results with the hypocotyls of Brassica and 
Beta — Radicles of Sinapis apheliotropic, due to the sensitiveness of 
their tips — Concluding remarks and summary of chapter — Means 
by which circurnnutation has been converted into heliotropism or 
apheliotropism. 

No one can look at the plants growing on a bank or 
on the borders of a thick wood, and doubt that the 
young stems and leaves place themselves so that the 
leaves may be well illuminated. They are thus enabled 
to decompose carbonic acid. But the sheath-like coty- 
ledons of some Graminese, for instance, those of Plia- 
laris, are not green and contain very little starch ; 
from which fact we may infer that they decompose 
little or no carbonic acid. Nevertheless, they are ex- 
tremely heliotropic ; and this probably serves them in 
another way, namely, as a guide from the buried seeds 
through fissures in the ground or through overlying 
masses of vegetation, into the light and air. This view 

2 G 
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is strengthened by the fact that with Phalaris and 
Avena the first true leaf, which is bright green and no 
doubt decomposes carbonic acid, exhibits hardly a 
trace of heliotropism. The heliotropic movements of 
many other seedlings probably aid them in like 
manner in emerging from the ground ; for apogeo- 
tropism by itself would blindly guide them upwards, 
against any overlying obstacle. 

Heliotropism prevails so extensively among the 
higher plants, that there are extremely few, of which 
some part, either the stem, flower-peduncle, petiole, 
or leaf, does not bend towards a lateral light. 
Brosera rotundifolia is one of the few" plants the 
leaves of which exhibit no trace of heliotropism. Nor 
could we see any in Dionma, though the plants were 
not so carefully observed. Sir J. Hooker exposed the 
pitchers of Sarracenia for some time to a lateral light, 
but they did not bend towards it.* We can understand 
the reason why these insectivorous plants should not 
be heliotropic, as they do not live chiefly by decom- 
posing carbonic acid ; and it is much more important 
to them that their leaves should occupy the best 
position for capturing insects, than that they should 
be fully exposed to the light. 

Tendrils, which consist of leaves or of other organs 
modified, and the stems of twining plants, are, as 
Mohl long ago remarked, rarely heliotropic ; and here 
again we can see the reason why, for if they had 
moved towards a lateral light they would have been 
drawn away from their supports. But some tendrils are 
apheliotropic, for instance those of Bignonia caj^eokUa 

♦ According to F. Kurtz (‘Ver- tonia Calif ornina are strongly 
handl. des Dot. ‘ ’'ereins der Pro- apheliotropic. We failed to detec 
vinz Brandetibui^ ^ Bd. xx. 1878) this movement in a plant vhicl 
the leaves or pitchers of Darling* we possessed tor a short time. 
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and of Snitlax aspera ; and the stems of some plants 
which climb by rootlets, as those of the Ivy and Tecoma 
radicans, are likewise apheliotropic, and they thus find 
a support. The leaves, on the other hand, of most 
climbing plants are heliotropic ; but we could detect 
no signs of any such movement in those of Mutisia 
clematis. 

As heliotropism is so widely prevalent, and as 
twining plants are distributed throughout the whole 
vascular series, the apparent absence of any tendency 
in their stems to bend towards the light, seemed to 
us so remarkable a fact as to deserve further in- 
vestigation, for it implies that heliotropism can be 
readily eliminated. When twining plants are exposed 
to a lateral light, their stems go on revolving or cir- 
cumnutating about the same spot, without any evident 
deflection towards the light ; but we thought that 
we might detect some trace of heliotropism by com- 
paring the average rate at which the stems moved to 
and from the light during their successive revolutions.* 
Three young plants (about a foot in height) of Ipomcea 
eserulea and four of J. purpurea, growing in separate 
pots, were placed on a bright day before a north-east 
window in a room otherwise darkened, with the tips 
of their revolving stems fronting the window. When 
the tip of each plant pointed directly from the window, 
and when again towards it, the times were recorded. 
This was continued from 6.45 A.M. till a little after 
2 p.M. on June 17th. After a few observations we 
concluded that we could safely estimate the time 


* 8ome erroneous statements 
are unfortunately given on this 
subject, in ‘ The Movements and 
Habits of Climbing Plants.* 1875, 
pp. 28, 82, 40, and 58. Conclusions 
were drawn from an insufficient 


number of observations, for we did 
not then know at how unequal 
a rate the stems and tendrils of 
climbing plants sometimes travel 
in different parts of the same re- 
volution. 

2 o 2 
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taken by each semicircle, within a limit of error of at 
most 5 minutes. Although the rate of movement in 
diiferent parts of the same revolution varied greatly, 
yet 22 semicircles to the light were completed, each 
on an average in 73*95 minutes; and 22 semicircles 
from the light each in 73*5 minutes. It may, there- 
fore, be said that they travelled to and from the light 
at exactly the same average rate ; though probably 
the accuracy of the result was in part accidental. In 
the evening the stems were not in the least deflected 
towards the window. Nevertheless, there appears to 
exist a vestige of heliotropism, for with 6 out of the 
7 plants, the first semicircle from the light, described 
in the early morning after they had been subjected to 
darkness during the night and thus probably rendered 
more sensitive, required rather more time, and the first 
semicircle to the light considerably less time, than the 
average. Thus with all 7 plants, taken together, the 
mean time of the first semicircle in the morning from 
the light, was 76*8 minutes, instead of 73*5 minutes, 
which is the mean of all the semicircles during the 
day from the light ; and the mean of the first semi- 
circle to the light was only 63*1, instead of 73*95 
minutes, which was the mean of all the semicircles 
during the day to the light. 

Similar observations were made on Wistaria Sinensis^ 
and the mean of 9 semicircles from the light was 
117 minutes, and of 7 semicircles to the light 122 
minutes, and this difference does not exceed the pro- 
bable limit of error. During the three days of expo- 
sure, the shoot did not become at all bent towards the 
window before which it stood. In this case the first 
semicircle from the light in the early morning of each 
day, required rather less time for its performance than 
did the first semicircle to the light ; and this result, 
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if not accidental, appears to indicate that the shoots 
retain a trace of an original apheliotropic tendency. 
With Lonieera hrachypoda the semicircles from and to 
the light differed considerably in time; for 5 semi- 
circles from the light required on a mean 202*4 
minutes, and 4 to the light, 229*5 minutes ; but the 
shoot moved very irregularly, and under these circum- 
stances the observations were much too few. 

It is remarkable that the same part on the same 
plant may be affected by light in a widely different 
manner at different ages, and as it appears at different 
seasons. The hypocotyledonous stems of Ipomoea 
caerulea and purpurea are extremely heliotropic, whilst 
the stems of older plants, only about a foot in height, 
are, as we have just seen, almost wholly insensible to 
light. Sachs states (and we have observed the same 
fact) that the hypocotyls of the Ivy {Hedera helix) are 
slightly heliotropic ; whereas the stems of plants grown 
to a few inches in height become so strongly aphelio- 
tropic, that they bend at right angles away from the 
light. Nevertheless, some young plants which had 
behaved in this manner early in the summer again 
became distinctly heliotropic in the beginning of 
September ; and the zigzag courses of their stems, as 
they slowly curved towards a north-east window, were 
traced during 10 days. The stems of very young 
plants of Tropmolum majus are highly heliotropic, whilst 
those of older plants, according to Sachs, are slightly 
apheliotropic. In all these cases the heliotropism of 
the very young stems serves to expose the cotyledons, 
or when the cotyledons are hypogean the first true 
leaves, fully to the light ; and the loss of this power 
by the older stems, or their becoming apheliotropic, 
is connected j^ith their habit of climbing. 

Most seedling plants are strongly heliotropic, and 
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it is no doubt a great advantage to them in their 
struggle for life to expose their cotyledons to the 
light as quickly and as fully as possible, for the sake 
of obtaining carbon. It has been shown in the first 
chapter that the greater number of seedlings circum- 
nutate largely and rapidly ; and as heliotropism con- 
sists of modified circumnutation, we are tempted to 
look at the high development of these two powers in 
seedlings as intimately connected. Whether there are 
any plants which circumnutate slowly and to a small 
extent, and yet are highly heliotropic, we do not 
know ; but there are several, and there is nothing 
surprising in this fact, which circumnutate largely and 
are not at all, or only slightly, heliotropic. Of such 
cases Drosera rotundifolia offers an excellent instance. 
The stolons of the strawberry circumnutate almost 
like the stems of climbing plants, and they are not at 
all affected by a moderate light; but when exposed 
late in the summer to a somewhat brighter light they 
were slightly heliotropic; in sunlight, according to 
De Vries, they are apheliotropic. Climbing plants 
circumnutate much more widely than any other plants, 
yet they are not at all heliotropic. 

Although the stems of most seedling plants are 
strongly hcliotropic, some few are but slightly helio- 
tropic, without our being able to assign any reason. 
This is the case with the hypocotyl of Cassia tora, and 
we were struck with the same fact with some other 
seedlings, for instance, those of Iteseda odorata. With 
respect to the degree of sensitiveness of the more 
sensitive kinds, it was shown in the last chapter that 
seedlings of several species, placed before a north-east 
window protected by several blinds, and exposed in 
the rear to the diffused light of the foom, moved 
with unerring certainty towards the window, although 
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it was impossible to judge, excepting by the shadow 
cast by an upright pencil on a white card, on which 
side most light entered, so that the excess on one side 
must have been extremely small. 

A pot with seedlings of Phalaris Ganariensis^ which 
had been raised in darkness, was placed in a com- 
pletely darkened room, at 12 feet from a very small 
lamp. After 3 h. the cotyledons were doubtfully 
curved towards the light, and after 7 h. 40 m. from 
the first exposure, they were all plainly, though 
slightly, curved towards the lamp. Now, at this dis- 
tance of 12 feet, the light was so obscure that we could 
not see the seedlings themselves, nor read the large 
Roman figures on the white face of a watch, nor see a 
pencil line on paper, but could just distinguish a line 
made with Indian ink. It is a more surprising fact 
that no visible shadow was cast by a pencil held 
upright on a white card; the seedlings, therefore, 
were acted on by a difference in the illumination of 
their two sides, which the human eye could not dis- 
tinguish. On another occasion even a less degree of 
light acted, for some cotyledons of Phalaris became 
slightly curved towards the same lamp at a distance 
of 20 feet; at this distance we could not see a cir- 
cular dot 2*29 mm. (*09 inch) in diameter made with 
Indian ink on white paper, though we could just see a 
dot 3*56 mm. (*14 inch) in diameter; yet a dot of 
the former size appears large when seen in the light.* 

We next tried how small a beam of light would act ; 
as this bears on light serving as a guide to seedlings 
whilst they emerge through fissured or encumbered 
ground. A pot with seedlings of Phalaris was covered 

* Strasburger says (‘ Wirkung Hffimatoccxjcus moved to a light 
des Liohtes auf oohwarmsporen,' which only just sufficed to allow 
1878, jp. 52), that the spores of middle-sized type to be read. 
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by a tin-vessel, having on one side a circular hole 
1-23 mm. in diameter (i.e. a little less than the ^th of 
an inch) ; and the box was placed in front of a paraffin 
lamp and on another occasion in front of a window ; 
and both times the seedlings were manifestly bent 
after a few hours towards the little hole. 

A more severe trial was now made ; little tubes of 
very thin glass, closed at their upper ends and coated 
with black varnish, were slipped over the cotyledons 
of Phalaris (which had germinated in darkness) and 
just fitted them. Narrow stripes of the varnish had 
Ix^en previously scraped off one side, through which 
alone light could enter ; and their dimensions were 
afterwards measured under the microscope. As a 
control experiment, similar unvarnished and trans- 
parent tubes were tried, and they did not prevent the 
(cotyledons bending towards the light. Two cotyledons 
wore placed before a south-west window, one of which 
was illuminated by a stripe in the varnish, only *004 
inch (0-1 mm.) in breadth and '016 inch (04 mm.) in 
l(‘ugth ; and the other by a stripe *008 inch in breadth 
and *06 inch in length. The seedlings were examined 
after an exposure of 7 h. 40 m., and were found to be 
manifestly bowed towards the light. Some other coty- 
ledons were at the same time treated similarly, ex- 
cepting that the little stripes were directed not to the 
sky, but in such a manner that they received only the 
diffused light from the room ; and these cotyledons did 
not become at all bowed. Seven other cotyledons were 
illuminated through narrow, but comparatively long, 
cleared stripes in the varnish — namely, in breadth 
between ’01 and *026 inch, and in length between *15 
and *3 inch ; and these all became bowed to the side, 
)>y which light entered through the stripes, whether 
these were directed towards the sky or to one side of 
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the room. That light passing through a hole only 
'004 inch in breadth by *016 in length, should induce 
curvature, seems to us a surprising fact. 

Before we knew how extremely sensitive the coty- 
ledons of Phalaris were to light, we endeavoured to 
trace their circumnutation in darkness by the aid of 
a small wax taper, held for a minute or two at each 
observation in nearly the same position, a little on the 
left side in front of the vertical glass on which the 
tracing was made. The seedlings were thus observed 
seventeen times in the course of the day, at intervals of 
from half to three-quarters of an hour ; and late in the 
evening we were surprised to find that all the 29 coty- 
ledons were greatly curved and pointed towards the 
vertical glass, a little to the left where the taper had 
been held. The tracings showed that they had tra- 
velled in zigzag lines. Thus, an exposure to a feeble 
light for a very short time at the above specified 
intervals, sufficed to induce well-marked heliotropism. 
An analogous case was observed with the hypocotyls 
of ScHanum lycopersicum. We at first attributed this 
result to the after-effects of the light on each occasion ; 
but since reading Wiesner’s observations,* which will 
be referred to in the last chapter, we cannot doubt that 
an intermittent light is more efficacious than a con- 
tinuous one, as plants are especially sensitive to any 
contrast in its amount. 

The cotyledons of Phalaris bend much more slowly 
towards a very obscure light than towards a bright 
one. Thus, in the experiments with seedlings placed 
in a dark room at 12 feet from a very small lamp, they 
were just perceptibly and doubtfully curved towards it 
after 3 h., and only slightly, yet certainly, after 4 h. 


* ‘ Sitz. der k. Akad. der Wissensoh.’ (Vfenna), Jan. 1880, p. 12, 
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After 8 h. 40 m. the chords of their arcs were deflected 
from the perpendicular by an average angle of only 
16°. Had the light been bright, they would have 
become much more curved in between 1 and 2 h. 
Several trials were made with seedlings placed at 
various distances from a small lamp in a dark room ; 
but we will give only one trial. Six pots were placed 
at distances of 2, 4, 8, 12, 16, and 20 feet from the 
lamp, before which they were left for 4 h. As light 
decreases in a geometrical ratio, the seedlings in the 
2nd pot received ith, those in the 3rd pot iV^h, 
those in the 4th ^th, those in the 5th ^th, and those 
in the 6th -rJ-of of light received by the seedlings in 
the first or nearest pot. Therefore it might have been 
expected that there would have been an immense differ- 
ence in the degree of their heliotropic curvature in the 
several pots ; and there was a well-marked difference 
between those which stood nearest and furthest from 
the lamp, but the difference in each successive pair of 
pots was extremely small. In order to avoid prejudice, 
we asked three persons, who knew nothing about the 
experiment, to arrange the pots in order according to 
the degree of curvature of the cotyledons. The first 
person arranged them in proper order, but doubted 
long between the 12 feet and 16 feet pots ; yet these 
two received light in the proportion of 36 to 64. The 
second person also arranged them properly, but 
doubted between the 8 feet and 12 feet pots, which 
received light in the proportion of 16 to 36. The 
third person arranged them in wrong order, and 
doubted about four of the pots. This evidence shows 
conclusively how little the curvature of the seedlings 
differed in the successive pots, in comparison with the 
great difference in the amount of light %which they 
received ; and it should be noted that there was no 
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excess of superfluous light, for the cotyledons became 
but little and slowly curved even in the nearest pot. 
Close to the 6th pot, at the distance of 20 feet from 
the lamp, the light allowed us just to distinguish 
a dot 3*56 mm. (’14 inch) in diameter, made with 
Indian ink on white paper, but not a dot 2*29 mm. 
(•09 inch) in diameter. 

The degree of curvature of the cotyledons of Phalaris 
within a given time, depends not merely on the 
amount of lateral light which they may then receive, 
but on that which they have previously received from 
abovo and on all sides. Analogous facts have been 
given with respect to the nyctitropic and periodic 
movements of plants. Of two pots containing seedlings 
of Phalaris which had germinated in darkness, one was 
still kept in the dark, and the other was exposed (Sept. 
26th) to the light in a greenhouse during a cloudy day 
and on the following bright morning. On this morn- 
ing (27th), at 10.30 A.M., both pots were placed in a 
box, blackened within and open in front, before a 
north-cast window, protected by a linen and muslin 
blind and by a towel, so that but little light was 
admitted, though the sky was bright. Whenever the 
pots were looked at, this was done as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the cotyledons were then held transversely 
with respect to the light, so that their curvature could 
not have been thus increased or diminished. After 
50 m. the seedlings which had previously been kept 
in darkness, were perhaps, and after 70 m. were cer- 
tainly, curved, though very slightly, towards the 
window. After 85 m. some of tlie seedlings, which 
had previously been illuminated, were perhaj)s a little 
affected, and after 100 m. some of the younger ones 
were certainly a little curved towards the light. At 
this time (i.e. after 100 m.) there was a plain difference 
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in the curvature of the seedlings in the two pots. 
After 2 h. 12 m. the chords of the arcs of four of 
the most strongly curved seedlings in each pot were 
measured, and the mean angle from the perpendicular 
of those which had previously been kept in darkness 
was 19°, and of those which had previously been illu- 
minated only 7°. Nor did this difference diminish 
during two additional hours. As a check, the seed- 
lings in both pots were then placed in complete dark- 
ness for two hours, in order that apogeotropism should 
act on them ; and those in the one pot which were 
little curved became in this time almost completely 
upright, whilst the more curved ones in the other pot 
still remained plainly curved. 

Two days afterwards the experiment was repeated, 
with the sole difference that even less light was 
admitted through the window, as it was protected by a 
linen and muslin blind and by two towels ; the sky, 
moreover, was somewhat less bright. The result was 
the same as before, excepting that everything occurred 
rather slower. The seedlings which had been pre- 
viously kept in darkness were not in the least curved 
after 54 m., but were so after 70 m. Those which had 
previously been illuminated were not at all affected 
until 130 m. had elapsed, and then only slightly. 
After 145 m. some of the seedlings in this latter pot 
were certainly curved towards the light; and there 
was now a plain difference between the two pots. After 
3 h. 45 m. the chords of the arcs of 3 seedlings in 
each pot were measured, and the mean angle from the 
perpendicular was 16° for those in the pot which had 
previously been kept in darkness, and only 5° for 
those which had previously been illuminated. 

The curvature of the cotyledons of Phajaris towards 
a lateral light is therefore certainly influenced by the 
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degree to wliicli they have been previously illu- 
minated, We shall presently see that the influence 
of light on their bending continues for a short time 
after the light has been extinguished. These facts, as 
well as that of the curvature not increasing or de- 
creasing in nearly the same ratio with that of the 
amount of light which they receive, as shown in the 
trials with the plants before the lamp, all indicate 
that light acts on them as a stimulus, in somewhat 
the same manner as on the nervous system of animals, 
and not in a direct manner on the cells or cell-walls 
which by their contraction or expansion cause the 
curvature. 

It has already been incidentally shown how slowly 
the cotyledons of Phalaris bend towards a very dim 
light ; but when they were placed before a bright 
paraffin lamp their tips were all curved rectangularly 
towards it in 2 h. 20 m. The hypocotyls of Solanum 
lycopersicum had bent in the morning at right angles 
towards a north-east window. At 1 p.m. (Oct. 21st) the 
pot was turned round, so that the seedlings now pointed 
from the light, but by 5 p.m. they had reversed their 
curvature and again pointed to the light. They had 
thus passed through 180° in 4 h., having in the 
morning previously passed through about 90°. But the 
reversal of the first half of the curvature will have 
been aided by apogeotropism. Similar cases were 
observed with other seedlings, for instance, with those 
of Sinapis alba. 

We attempted to ascertain in how short a time 
light acted on the cotyledons of Phalaris, but this 
was difficult on account of their rapid circumnutating 
movement ; moreover, they differ much in sensibility, 
according Jo age; nevertheless, some of our observa- 
tions are worth giving. Pots with seedlings were 
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placed under a microscope provided with an eye-piece 
micrometer, of which each division equalled - 5 -i-^th of an 
inch (0*051 mm.) ; and they were at first illuminated 
by light from a paraffin lamp passing through a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potassium, which does not induce 
heliotropism. Thus the direction in which the coty- 
ledons were circumnutating could be observed inde- 
pendently of any action from the light ; and they could 
be made, by turning round the pots, to circumnutate 
transversely to the line in which the light would strike 
them, as soon as the solution was removed. The fact 
that the direction of the circumnutating movement 
might change at any moment, and thus the plant 
might bend either towards or from the lamp indepen- 
dently of the action of the light, gave an element of 
uncertainty to the results. After the solution had 
been removed, five seedlings which were circumnutat- 
ing transversely to the line of light, began to move 
towards it, in 6 , 4, 7^, 6 , and 9 minutes. In one of 
these cases, the apex of the cotyledon crossed five 
of the divisions of the micrometer (i.e. ^^i^th of an 
inch, or 0*254 mm.) towards the light in 3 m. Of two 
seedlings which were moving directly from the light at 
the time when the solution was removed, one began to 
move towards it in 13 m., and the other in 15 m. 
This latter seedling was observed for more than an 
hour and continued to move towards the light; it 
crossed at one time 5 divisions of the micrometer 
(0*254 mm.) in 2 m. 30 s. In all these cases, the 
movement towards the light was extremely unequal in 
rate, and the cotyledons often remained almost sta- 
tionary for some minutes, and two of them retrograded 
a little. Another seedling which was circumnutating 
transversely to the line of light, moved towards it in 
4 m. after the solution was removed ; it then remained 
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almost stationary for 10 m. ; then crossed 5 divisions 
of the micrometer in 6 m.; and then 8 divisions in 
11 m. This unequal rate of movement, interrupted 
by pauses, and at first with occasional retrogressions, 
accords well with our conclusion that heliotropism 
consists of modified circumnutation. 

In order to observe how long the after-effects of 
light lasted, a pot with seedlings of Phalaris, which 
had germinated in darkness, was placed at 10.40 A.M. 
before a north-east window, being protected on all 
other sides from the light; and the movement of a 
cotyledon was traced on a horizontal glass. It cir- 
cumnutated about the same space for the first 24 m., 
and during the next 1 h. 33 m. moved rapidly towards 
the light. The light was now (i.e. after 1 h. 57 m.) 
completely excluded, but the cotyledon continued 
bending in the same direction as before, certainly for 
more than 15 m., probably for about 27 m. The doubt 
arose from the necessity of not looking at the seed- 
lings often, and thus exposing them, though momen- 
tarily, to the light. This same seedling was now kept 
in the dark, until 2.18 P.M., by which time it had 
reacquired through apogeotropism its original upright 
position, when it was again exposed to the light from 
a clouded sky. By 3 p.m. it had moved a very short 
distance towards the light, but during the next 45 m. 
travelled quickly towards it. After this exposure of 
1 h. 27 m. to a rather dull sky, the light was again 
completely excluded, but the cotyledon continued to 
bend in the same direction as before for 14 m. within 
a very small limit of error. It was then placed in 
the dark, and it now moved backwards, so that after 
1 h. 7 m. it stood close to where it had started from at 
2.18 P.M. ^These observations show that the coty- 
ledons of Phalaris, after being exposed to a lateral 
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light, continue to bend in the same direction for 
between a quarter and half an hour. 

In the two experiments just given, the cotyledons 
moved backwards or from the window shortly a|ter 
being subjected to darkness; and whilst tracing the 
circumnutation of various kinds of seedlings exposed 
to a lateral light, we repeatedly observed that late in 
the evening, as the light waned, they moved from it. 
This fact is shown in some of the diagrams given in 
the last chapter. We wished therefore to learn whether 
this was wholly due to apogeotropism, or whether an 
organ after bending towards the light tended from 
any other cause to bend from it, as soon as the light 
failed. Accordingly, two pots of seedling Phalaris 
and one pot of seedling Brassica were exposed for 8 h. 
before a paraffin lamp, by which time the cotyledons 
of the former and the hypocotyls of the latter were bent 
rectangularly towards the light. The pots were now 
quickly laid horizontally, so that the upper parts of 
the cotyledons and of the hypocotyls of 9 seedlings 
projected vertically upw^ards, as proved by a plumb-line. 
In this position they could not be acted on by apo- 
geotropism, and if they possessed any tendency to 
straighten themselves or to bend in opposition to their 
former heliotropic curvature, this would be exhibited, 
for it would be opposed at first very slightly by apogeo- 
tropism. They were kept in the dark for 4 h., during 
which time they were twice looked at ; but no uniform 
bending in opposition to their former heliotropic 
curvature could be detected. We have said uniform 
bending, because they circumnutated in their new 
position, and after 2 h. were inclined in different 
directions (between 4° and IV) from the perpendicular. 
Their directions were also changed after two additional 
hours, and again on the following morning. We may 
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therefore conclude that the bending back of plants 
from a light, when this becomes obscure or is extin* 
guished, is wholly due to apogeotropism,* 

In our various experiments we were often struck 
with the accuracy with which seedlings pointed to a 
light although of small size. To test this, many seed- 
lings of Phalaris, which had germinated in darkness in 
a very narrow box several feet in length, were placed 
in a darkened room near to and in front of a lamp 
having a small cylindrical wick. The cotyledons at 
the two ends and in the central part of the box, would 
therefore have to bend in widely different directions 
in order to point to the light. After they had become 
rectangularly bent, a long white thread was stretched 
by two persons, close over and parallel, first to one and 
then to another cotyledon ; and the thread was found 
in almost every case actually to intersect the small 
circular wick of the now extinguished lamp. The 
deviation from accuracy never exceeded, as far as we 
could judge, a degree or two. This extreme accuracy 
seems at first surprising, but is not really so, for an 
upright cylindrical stem, whatever its position may 
be with respect to the light, would have exactly half 
its circumference illuminated and half in shadow ; and 
as the difference in illumination of the two sides is 
the exciting cause of heliotropism, a cylinder would 
naturally bend with much accuracy towards the light. 
The cotyledons, however, of Phalaris are not cylin- 
drical, but oval in section ; and the longer axis was 
to the shorter axis (in the one which was measured) 
as 100 to 70. Nevertheless, no difference could be 

^ It appears from a reference heliotropically is at the same time 
in Wiesner (‘ Die Undulirende striving, through apogeotropism. 
Nutation der Intemodien,’ p. 7), to raise itself into a vertical post* 
that H. Mailer of Thurgau found tion. 
that a stem which is bending 

2 H 
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detected in the accuracy of their bending, whether 
they stood with their broad or narrow sides facing 
the light, or in any intermediate position ; and so it 
was with the cotyledons of Avena sativa, which are 
likewise oval in section. Now, a little reflection will 
show that in whatever position the cotyledons may 
stand, there will be a line of greatest illumination, 
exactly fronting the light, and on each side of this 
line an equal amount of light will be received ; but 
if the oval stands obliquely with respect to the light, 
this will be diffused over a wider surface on one side 
of the central line than on the other. We may there- 
f(»re infer that the same amount of light, whether 
diffused over a wider surface or concentrated on a 
smaller surface, produces exactly the same effect ; for 
the cotyledons in the long narrow box stood in all 
sorts of positions with reference to the light, yet all 
])oiiited truly towards it. 

That the bending of the cotyledons to the light 
depends on the illumination of one whole side’ or on 
the obscuration of the whole opposite side, and not on 
a narrow longitudinal zone in the line of the light 
being affected, was shown by the effects of painting 
longitudinally with Indian ink one side of five coty- 
ledons of Phalaris. These were then placed on a table 
near to a south-west window, and the painted half was 
directed either to the right or left. The result was that 
instead of bonding in a direct line towards the window, 
they were deflected from the window and towards the 
unpainted side, by the following angles, 35°, 83°, 31°, 
43°, and 39°. It should be remarked that it was hardly 
possible to paint one-half accurately, or to place all 
the seedlings which are oval in section in quite the 
same position relatively to the light; and this will 
account for the differences in the angles. Five coty- 
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ledons of Avena were also painted in the same manner, 
but with greater care; and they were laterally de- 
flected from the line of the window, towards the 
unpainted side, by the following angles, 44°, 44°, 55°, 
61°, and 57°. This deflection of the cotyledons from 
the window is intelligible, for the whole unpainted 
side must have received some light, whereas the oppo- 
site and painted side received none ; but a narrow 
zone on the unpainted side directly in front of the 
window will have received most light, and all the 
hinder parts (half an oval in section) less and less light 
in varying degrees; and we may conclude that the 
angle of deflection is the resultant of the action of the 
light over the whole of the unpainted side. 

It should have been premised that painting with 
Indian ink does not injure plants, at least within 
several hours ; and it could injure them only by stop- 
ping respiration. To ascertain whether injury was thus 
soon caused, the upper halves of 8 cotyledons of Avena 
were thickly coated with transparent matter, — 4 with 
gum, and 4 with gelatine ; they were placed in the 
morning before a window, and by the evening they 
were normally bowed towards the light, although the 
coatings now consisted of dry crusts of gum and 
gelatine. Moreover, if the seedlings which were painted 
longitudinally with Indian ink had been injured on 
the painted side, the opposite side would have gone 
on growing, and they would consequently have become 
bowed towards the painted side ; whereas the curvature 
was always, as we have seen, in the opposite direction, 
or towards the unpainted side which, was exposed to 
the light. We witnessed the effects of injuring longi- 
tudinally one side of the cotyledons of Avena and 
Phalaris ; for •before we knew that grease was highly 
injurious to them, several were painted down one side 

2 H 2 
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with a mixture of oil and lamp-black, and were then 
exposed before a window ; others similarly treated were 
afterwards tried in darkness. These cotyledons soon 
became plainly bowed towards the blackened side, 
evidently owing to the grease on this side having 
checkeid' their growth, whilst growth continued on the 
opposite side. But it deserves notice that the curva- 
ture differed from that caused by light, which ulti- 
mately becomes abrupt near the ground. These 
seedlings did not afterwards die, but were much injured 
and grew badly. 

Localised Sensitiveness to Light, and its 

TRANSMITTED EFFECTS. 

Phalaris Canariensis , — Whilst observing the accu- 
racy with which the cotyledons of this plant became 
bent towards the light of a small lamp, we were 
impressed with the idea that the uppermost part deter- 
mined the direction of the curvature of the lower part. 
When the cotyledons are exposed to a lateral light, 
the upper part bends first, and afterwards the bending 
gradually extends down to the base, and, as we shall 
presently see, even a little beneath the ground. 
This holds good with cotyledons from less than 
•1 inch (one was observed to act in this manner which 
was only ’03 in height) to aboTit '5 of an inch in 
height ; but when they have grown to nearly an inch 
in height, the basal part, for a length of ’15 to *2 of 
an inch above the ground, ceases to bend. As with 
young cotyledons the lower part goes on bending, 
after the upper part has become well arched towards 
a lateral light, the apex would ultimately point to 
the ground instead of to the light, did^not the upper 
part reverse its curvature and straighten itself, as 
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soon as the upper convex surface of the bowed- 
down portion received more light than the lower 
concave surface. The position ultimately assumed by 
young and upright cotyledons, exposed to light enter- 
ing obliquely from above through a window, is shown 
in the accompanying figure (Fig. 181) ; and here it 
may be seen that the whole upper part has become 
very nearly straight. When the cotyledons were 
exposed before a bright lamp, standing on the same 
level with them, the upper part, which was at first 


Fig. 181. 



Phalaris Canariensis : cotyledons after exposure in a box open on one side 
in front of a south-west window during 8 h. Curvature towards the 
light accurately traced. The short horizontal lines show the level of 
the ground. 

greatly arched towards the light, became straight and 
strictly parallel with the surface of the soil in the 
pots ; the basal part being now rectangularly bent. 
All this great amount of curvature, together with the 
subsequjmt straightening of the upper part, was often 
effected in a few hours. 

After the uppermost part has become bowed a little to the 
light, its overhanging weight must tend to increase the curva- 
ture of the lower part; but any such effect was shown in several 
ways to be quite insignificant. When little caps of tin-foil 
(hereafter to be described) were placed on the summits of the 
cotyledons, though this must have added considerably to their 
weight, the rate or amount of bending was not thus increased. 
But the best evidence was afforded by placing pots with seedlings 
of Phalaris before a lamp in such a position, that the cotyledons 
were horizontally extended and projected at right angles to the 
line of light. In the course of hi h. they were directed towards 
the light with their bases bent at right angles ; and this abrupt 
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curvature could not have been aided in the least by the weight 
of the upper part, which acted at right angles to the plane of 
curvature. 

It will be shown that when the upper halves of the coty- 
ledons of Phalaris and Avena were enclosed in little pipes cf 
tin-foil or of blackened glass, in which case the upper part was 
mechanically prevented from bending, the lower and unenclosed 
part did not bend w'hen exposed to a lateral light; and it 
occurred to us that this fact might bo due, not to the exclusion 
of the light from the upper part, but to some necessity of the 
bending gradually travelling down the cotyledons, so that 
unless the upper part first became bent, the lower could not 
bend, however much it might be stimulated. It was necessary 
for our purpose to ascertain whether this notion was true, and it 
was proved false; for the lower halves of several cotyledons 
became bowed to tlie light, although their upper halves were 
enclosed in little glass tubes (not blackened), which prevented, 
as far as we could judge, their Ixjnding. Nevertheless, as the 
part within the tube might possibly bend a very little, fine rigid 
rods or flat splinters of thin glass were cemented with shellac to 
one side of the upper part of 15 cotyledons ; and in six cases 
they were in addition tied on with threads. They were thus 
forced to remain quite straight. The result was that the lower 
halves of all became bowed to the light, but generally not in so 
great a degree as the corresponding part of the free seedlings 
in the same pots ; and this may perhaps be accounted for by 
some slight degree of injury having been caused by a consider- 
able surface having been smeared with shellac. It may be 
added, that when the cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena are 
acted on by apogeotropism, it is the upper part which begins 
first to bend; and when tliis part was rendered rigid in the 
manner just described, the upward cuiwature of the basal part 
was not thus prevented. 

To test our belief that the upjxjr part of the cotyledons of 
Phalaris, when exposed to a lateral light, regulates the bending 
of the lower part, many experiments were tried ; but most of our 
first attempts proved useless from various causes not worth 
specifying. Seven cotyledons had their tips cut off for lengths 
varying between T and T6 of an inch, and these, when left 
exposed all day to a lateral light, remained upright. In another 
set of 7 cotyledons, the tips were cut off for a length of only 
about *05 of an inch (1*27 mm.) and these became bowed towards 
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a lateral light, but not nearly so much as the many other seed- 
lings in the same pots. This latter case shows that cutting off 
the tips does not by itself injure the plants so seriously as to 
prevent heliotropism ; but we thought at the time, that such 
injury might follow when a greater length was cut off, as in the 
first set of experiments. Therefore, no more trials of this kind 
were made, which we now regret ; as we afterwards found that 
when the tips of three cotyledons were cut off for a length of 
*2 inch, and of four others for lengths of *14, ’12, *1, and *07. 
inch, and they were extended horizontally, the amputation did 
not interfere in the least with their bending vertically upwards, 
through the action of apogeotropism, like unmutilated speci- 
mens. It is therefore extremely improbable that the amputation 
of the tips for lengths of from *1 to *14 inch, could from the 
injury thus caused have prevented the lower part from bending 
towards the light. 

We next tried the effects of covering the upper part of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris with little caps which were impermeable 
to light ; the whole lower part being left fully exposed before a 
south-west window or a bright paraffin lamp. Some of the caps 
were made of extremely thin tin-foil blackened within; these 
had the disadvantage of occasionally, though rarely, being too 
heavy, especially when twice folded. The basal edges could be 
pressed into close contact with the cotyledons ; though this 
again required care to prevent injuring them. Nevertheless, 
any injury thus caused could be detected by removing the caps, 
and trying whether the cotyledons were then sensitive to light. 
Other caps were made of tubes of the thinnest glass, which 
when painted black served well, with the one great disadvantage 
that the lower ends could not be closed. But tubes were used 
which fitted the cotyledons almost closely, and black paper was 
placed on the soil round each, to check the upward reflection of 
light from the soil. Such tubes were in one respect far better 
than caps of tin-foil, as it was possible to cover at the same 
time some cotyledons with transparent and others with opaque 
tubes ; and thus our experiments could be controlled. It should 
be kept in mind that young cotyledons were selected for trial, 
and that these when not interfered with become bowed down 
to the ground towards the light. 

We will begin with the glass-tubes. The summits of nine 
cotyledons, differing somewhat in height, were enclosed for 
rather less than half their lengths in uncoloured or transparent 
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tubes ; and these were then exposed before a south-west window 
on a bright day for 8 h. All of them became strongly curred 
towards the light, in the same degree as the many other free 
seedlings in the same pots ; so that the glass-tubes certainly did 
not prevent the cotyledons from bending towards the light. 
Nineteen other cotyledons were, at the same time, similarly 
enclosed in tubes thickly painted with Indian ink. On five of 
them, the jmint, to our surprise, contracted after exposure 
io the sunlight, and very narrow cracks were formed, through 
which a little light entered ; and these five cases were rejected. 
Of the remaining 14 cotyledons, the lower halves of which had 
been fully exposed to the light for the whole time, 7 continued 
quite straight and upright ; 1 was considerably bowed to the 
light, and 6 were slightly bowed, bat with the exposed bases of 
most of them almost or quite straight. It is possible that some 
light may have been reflected upwards from tho soil and entered 
the bases of these 7 tubes, as the sun shone brightly, though 
bits of blackened paper had been placed on the soil round 
them. Nevertheless, the 7 cotyledons which were slightly 
bowed, together with the 7 upright ones, presented a most re- 
markable contrast in appearance with the many other seedlings 
in the same pots to which nothing had been done. The 
blackened tubes were then removed from 10 of these seedlings, 
and they were now exposed before a lamp for 8 h. : 9 of them 
became greatly, and 1 moderately, curved towards the light, 
proving that the previous absence of any curvature in the 
basal x)art, or the presence of only a slight degree of curvature 
there, was due to the exclusion of light from the upper part. 

Similar observations were made on 12 younger cotyledons 
with their upper halves enclosed within glass-tubes coated with 
black varnish, and with their lower halves fully exposed to 
bright sunshine. In these younger seedlings the sensitive zone 
seems to extend rather lower down, as was observed on some 
other occasions, for two became almost as much curved towards 
the light as the free seedlings; and the remaining ten were 
slightly curved, although the basal part of several of them, 
which normally becomes more curved than any other part, 
exhibited hardly a trace of curvature. These 12 seedlings 
taken together differed greatly in their degree of curvature from 
all the many other seedlings in the same pots. 

Better evidence of the efficiency of the blaokbned tubes was 
incidentally afforded by some experiments hereafter to be given. 
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in which the tipper halves of 14 cotyledons were enclosed in 
tubes from whidh an extremely narrow stripe of the black 
varnish had been scraped off. These cleared stripes were 
not directed towards the window, but obliquely to one side 
of the room, so that only a very little light could act on the 
upper halves of the cotyledons. These 14 seedlings remained 
during eight hours of exposure before a south-west window on 
a hazy day quite upright; whereas all the other many free 
seedlings in the same pots became greatly bowed towards the 
light. 

We will now turn to the trials with caps made of very thin 
tin-foil. These were placed at different times on the summits of 
24 cotyledons, and they extended down for a length of between 
*15 and *2 of an inch. The seedlings were exposed to a lateral 
light for periods varying between 6 h. 30 m. and 7 h. 45 m., 
wliich sufficed to cause all the other seedlings in the same pots 
to become almost rectangularly bent towards the light. They 
varied in height from only *04 to 1*15 inch, but the greater 
number were about *75 inch. Of the 24 cotyledons with their 
summits thus protected, 3 became much bent, but not in the 
direction of the light, and as they did not straighten themselves 
through apogeotropism during the following night, either the 
caps were too heavy or the plants themselves were in a weak 
condition; and these three cases may be excluded. There 
are left for consideration 21 cotyledons ; of these 17 remained 
all the time quite upright ; the other 4 became slightly inclined 
to the light, but not in a degree comparable with that of the 
many free seedlings in the same pots. As the glass-tubes, when 
unpainted, did not prevent the cotyledons from becoming 
greatly bowed, it cannot be supposed that the caps of very 
tliin tin- foil did so, except through the exclusion of the light. 
To prove that the plants had not been injured, the caps were 
removed from 6 of the upright seedlings, and these were exposed 
before a paraffin lamp for the same length of time as before, 
and they now all became greatly curved towards the light. 

As caps l^tween ’15 and *2 of an inch in depth were thus 
proved to be highly efficient in preventing the cotyledons from 
bending towards the light, 8 other cotyledons were protected 
with caps between only *06 and *12 in depth. Of these, two 
remained vertical, one was considerably and five slightly curved 
towards the Tight, but far less so than the free seedlings in the 
same pots. 
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Another trial was made in a different manner, namely, by 
bandaging with strips of tin-foil, about *2 in breadth, the upper 
part, but not the actual summit, of eight moderately young 
seedlings a little oyer half an inch in height. The summits and 
the basal parts were thus left fully exposed to a lateral light 
during 8 h.; an upper intermediate zone being protected. 
With four of these seedlings the summits were exposed for 
a length of *05 inch, and in two of them this part became 
curved towards the light, but the whole lower part remained 
quite upright; whereas the entire length of the other two 
seedlings became slightly curved towards the light. The 
summits of the four other seedlings were exposed for a length 
of *04 inch, and of these one remained almost upright, whilst 
the other three became considerably curved towards the light. 
The many free seedlings in the same pots were all greatly 
curved towards the light. 

From these several sets of experiments, including those with 
the glass-tubes, and those when the tips were cut off, we may 
infer that the exclusion of light from the upper part of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris prevents the lower part, though fully 
exposed to a lateral light, from becoming curved. The summit 
for a length of *04: or *05 of an inch, though it is itself sensitive 
and curves towards the light, has only a slight power of causing 
the lower part to bend. Nor has the exclusion of light from the 
summit for a length of *1 of an inch a strong influence on the 
curvature of the lower part. On the other hand, an exclusion 
for a length of between *16 and *2 of an inch, or of the whole 
upj)er half, plainly prevents the lower and fully illuminated 
part from becoming curved in the manner (see Fig. 181) which 
invariably occurs when a free cotyledon is exposed to a lateral 
light. With very young seedlings the sensitive zone seems to 
extend rather lower down relatively to their height than in older 
seedlings. We must therefore conclude that when seedlings 
are freely exposed to a lateral light some influence is trans- 
mitted from the upper to the lower part, causing the latter to 
bend. 

This conclusion is supported by what may be seen to occur 
on a small scale, especially with young cotyledons, without any 
artificial exclusion of the light ; for they bend beneath the earth 
where no light can enter. Seeds of Phalaris were covered 
with a layer one-fourth of an inch in thicknesS of very fine 
sand, consisting of extremely minute grains of silex coated with 
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oxide of iron. A layer of this sand, moistened to the same 
degree as that oyer the seeds, was spread over a glass-plate ; and 
when the layer was *05 of an inch in thickness (carefully mea- 
sured) no light from a bright sky could be seen to pass through 
it, unless it was viewed through a long blackened tube, and 
then a trace of light could be detected, but probably much too 
little to affect any plant. A layer *1 of an inch in thickness was 
quite impermeable to light, as judged by the eye aided by the tube. 
It may be worth adding that the layer, when dried, remained 
equally impermeable to light. This sand yielded to very slight 
pressure whilst kept moist, and in this state did not contract 
or crack in the least. In a first trial, cotyledons which had 
grown to a moderate height were exposed for 8 h. before a paraffin 
lamp, and they became greatly bowed. At their bases on the 
shaded side opposite to the light, well-defined, crescentic, open 
furrows were formed, which (measured under a microscope with 
a micrometer) were from *02 to *03 of an inch in breadth, and 
these had evidently been left by the bending of the buried bases 
of the cotyledons towards the light. On the side of the light 
the cotyledons were in close contact with the sand, which was a 
very little heaped up. By removing with a sharp knife the 
sand on one side of the cotyledons in the line of the light, the 
bent portion and the open furrows were found to extend down 
to a depth of about *1 of an inch, where no light could enter. 
The chords of the short buried arcs formed in four cases angles 
of 11°, 13°, 15°, and 18°, with the perpendicular. By the 
following morning these short bowed portions had straightened 
themselves through apogeotropism. 

In the next trial much younger cotyledons were similarly 
treated, but were exposed to a rather obscure lateral light. 
After some hours, a bowed cotyledon, * 3 inch in height, had an 
open furrow on the shaded side *04 inch in breadth; another 
cotyledon, only *13 inch in height, had left a furrow *02 inch in 
breadth. But the most curious case was that of a cotyledon which 
had just protruded above the ground and was only *03 inch in 
height, and this was found to be bowed in tlie direction of the 
light to a depth of *2 of an inch beneath the surface. From 
what we know of the impermeability of this sand to light, the 
upper illuminated part in these several cases must have deter- 
mined the curvature of the lower buried portions. But an 
apparent causS of doubt may be suggested : as the cotyledons 
are continually circiunnutating, they tend to form a minute 
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crack or furrow all round their bases, which would admit a 
little light on all sides ; but this would not happen when they 
were illuminated laterally, for we know that they quickly bend 
towards a lateral light, and they then press so firmly against the 
sand on the illuminated side as to furrow it, and this would 
effectually exclude light on this side. Any light admitted on 
the opposite and shaded side, where an open furrow is formed, 
would tend to counteract the curvature towards the lamp or 
other source of the light. It may be added, that the use of fine 
moist sand, which yields easily to pressure, was indispensable 
in the above experiments ; for seedlings raised in common soil, 
not kept especially damp, and exposed for 9 h. 30 m. to a strong 
lateral light, did not form an open furrow at their bases on the 
shaded side, and were not bowed beneath the surface. 

Perhaps the most striking proof of the action of the upper 
on the lower part of the cotyledons of Phalaris, when laterally 
illuminated, was afforded by the blackened glass-tubes (before 
alluded to) with very narrow stripes of the varnish scraped 
off on one side, through which a little light was admitted. 
The breadth of these stripes or slits varied between *01 and 
*02 inch (*25 and *51 mm.). Cotyledons with their upper 
halves enclosed in such tubes were placed before a south-west 
window, in such a position, that the scraped stripes did not 
directly face the window, but obliquely to one side. The seed- 
lings were left exposed for 8 h., before the close of which time 
the many free seedlings in the same pots had become greatly 
bowed towards the window. Under these circumstances, the 
whole lower halves of the cotyledons, which had their summits 
enclosed in the tul)es, wore fully exposed to the light of the 
sky, whilst their upper halves received exclusively or chiefly 
diffused light from the room, and this only through a very 
narrow slit on one side. Now, if the curvature of the lower 
part had been determined by the illumination of this part, all 
the cotyledons assuredly would have l)ecome curved towards 
the window; but this was far from being the case. Tubes 
of the kind just described were placed on several occasions 
over the upper halves of 27 cotyledons ; 14 of them remained 
all the time quite vertical; so that sufficient diffused light 
did not enter through the narrow slits to produce any effect 
whatever; and they behaved in the same manner as if their 
upi)er halves had been enclosed in completely blhckened tubes. 
The lower halves of the 13 other cotyledons became bowed 
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not directly in the line of the window, but obliquely towards 
it ; one pointed at an angle of only 18°, but the remaining 12 
at angles varying between 45° and 62° from the line of the 
window. At the commencement of the experiment, pins had 
been laid on the earth in the direction towards which the slits in 
the varnish faced ; and in this direction alone a small amount 
of diffused light entered. At the close of the experiment, 7 of 
the bowed cotyledons pointed exactly in the line of the pins, 
and 6 of them in a line between that of the pins and that of the 
window. This intermediate position is intelligible, for any light 
from the sky which entered obliquely through the slits would 
be much more efficient than the diffused light which entered 
directly through them. After the 8 h. exposure, the contrast 
in appearance between these 13 cotyledons and the many other 
seedlings in the same pots, which were all (excepting the above 
14 vertical ones) greatly bowed in straight and parallel lines 
towards the window, was extremely remarkable. It is therefore 
certain that a little weak light striking the upper halves of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris, is far more potent in determining the 
direction of the curvature of the lower halves, than the full 
illumination of the latter during the whole time of exposure. 

In confirmation of the above results, the effect of thickly 
painting with Indian ink one side of the upper part of three coty- 
ledons of Phalaris, for a length of * 2 inch from their tips, may be 
worth giving. These were placed so that the unpainted surface 
was directed not towards the window, but a little to one side ; 
and they all became bent towards the unpainted side, and from 
the line of the window by angles amounting to 31°, 35°, and 83°. 
The curvature in this direction extended down to their bases, 
although the whole lower part was fully exposed to the light 
from the window. 

Finally, although there can be no doubt that the illumination 
of the upper part of the cotyledons of Phalaris greatly affects 
the power and manner of bending of the lower part, yet some 
observations seemed to render it probable that the simultaneous 
stimulation of the lower part by light greatly favours, or is 
almost necessary, for its well-marked curvature ; but our experi- 
ments were not conclusive, owing to the difficulty of excluding 
light from the lower halves without mechanically preventing 
their curvature. 

A-vena sativB ,, — The cotyledons of this plant become quickly 
bowed towards a lateral light, exactly like those of Phalaris. 
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Experiments similar to the foregoing ones were tried, and we 
will give the results as briefly as possible. They are somewhat 
less conclusive than in the case of Phalaris, and this may 
possibly be accounted for by the sensitive zone varying in exten- 
sion, in a species so long cultivated and variable as the common 
Oat. Cotyledons a little under three-quarters of an inch in 
height were selected for trial : six had their summits protected 
from light by tin-foil caps, *25 inch in depth, and two others by 
caps *3 inch in depth. Of these 8 cotyledons, five remained 
upright during 8 hours of exposure, although their lower parts 
were fully exposed to the light ail the time; two were very slightly, 
and one considerably, bowed towards it. Caps only • 2 or • 22 inch 
in depth were placed over 4 other cotyledons, and now only one 
remained upright, one was slightly, and two considerably bowed 
to the light. In this and the following cases all the free seedlings 
in the same pots became greatly lK>wed to the light. 

Our next trial was made with short lengths of thin and 
fairly transparent quills ; for glass-tubes of sufficient diameter 
to go over the cotyledons would have been too heavy. Firstly, 
the summits of 13 cotyledons were enclosed in unpainted 
quills, and of these 11 became greatly and 2 slightly bowed 
to the light ; so that the more act of enclosure did not prevent 
the lower part from becoming bowed. Secondly, the summits 
of 11 cotyledons were enclosed in quills *3 inch in length, painted 
so as to be impermeable to light; of these, 7 did not be- 
come at all inclined towards the light, but 3 of them were 
slightly l:)ent more or less transversely with respect to the line 
of light, and these might perhaps have been altogether ex- 
cluded; one alone was slightly bowed towards the light. 
Painted quills, *25 inch in length, were placed over the summits 
of 4 other cotyledons ; of these, one alone remained upright, a 
second was slightly bowed, and the two others as much bowed 
to the light as the free seedlings in the same pots. These two 
latter cases, considering that the caps were ’25 in length, are 
inexplicable. 

Lastly, the summits of 8 cotyledons were coated with flexible 
and highly transparent gold-beaters* skin, and all became as 
much bowed to the light as the free seedlings. The summits of 
9 other cotyledons were similarly coated with gold-beaters* skin, 
which was then painted to a depth of between *25 and *3 inch, 
so as to be impermeable to light; of these 5 remained upright, 
and 4 were well bowed to the light, almost or quite os well as 
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the free seedlings. These latter four cases, as well as the two 
in the last paragraph, offer a strong exception to the rule that 
the illumination of the upper part determines the curvature of 
the lower part. Nevertheless, 5 of these 8 cotyledons remained 
quite upright, although their lower halves were fully illuminated 
all the time ; and it would almost be a prodigy to find five free 
seedlings standing vertically after an exposure for several hours 
to a lateral light. 

The cotyledons of Avena, like those of Phalaris, when growing 
in soft, damp, fine sand, leave an open crescentric furrow on the 
shaded side, after bending to a lateral light ; and they become 
bowed beneath the surface at a depth to which, as we know, 
light cannot penetrate. The arcs of the chords of the buried 
bowed portions formed in two cases angles of 20° and 21° with 
the perpendicular. The open furrows on the shaded side were, 
in four cases, *008, ’016, *024, and *024 of an inch in breadth. 

Brassica oleracea (Common Eed). — It will here be shown that 
the upper half of the hypocotyl of the cabbage, when illuminated 
by a lateral light, determines the curvature of the lower half. 
It is necessary to experimentise on young seedlings about half 
an inch or rather less in height, for when grown to an inch and 
upwards the basal part ceases to bend. We first tried painting 
the hypocotyls with Indian ink, or cutting off their summits for 
various lengths ; but these experiments are not worth giving, 
though they confirm, as far as they can be trusted, the results 
of the following ones. These were made by folding gold-beaters* 
skin once round the upper halves of young hypocotyls, and 
painting it thickly with Indian ink or with black grease. As 
a control experiment, the same transparent skin, left unpainted, 
was folded round the upper halves of 12 hypocotyls ; and these 
all became greatly curved to the light, excepting one, which was 
only moderately curved. Twenty other young hypocotyls had 
the skin round their upper halves painted, whilst their lower 
halves were left quite uncovered. These seedlings were then 
exposed, generally for between 7 and 8 h., in a box blackened 
within and open in front, either before a south-west window or 
a parafidn lamp. This exposure was amply sufficient, as was 
shown by the strongly-marked heliotropism of all the free seed- 
lings in the same pots; nevertheless, some were left exposed 
to the light for a much longer time. Of the 20 hypocotyls 
thus treated, 44 remained quite upright, and 6 became slightly 
bowed to the light ; but 2 of these latter cases were not really 
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exceptions, for on removing the skin the paint was found im- 
perfect and was penetrated by many small transparent spaces 
on the side which faced the light. Moreover, in two other cases 
the painted skin did not extend quite halfway down the hypo- 
cotyl. Altogether there was a wonderful contrast in the several 
pots between these 20 hypocotyls and the other many free 
seedlings, which were all greatly bowed down to their bases in 
the direction of the light, some being almost prostrate on the 
ground. 

The most successful trial on any one day (included in the 
above results) is worth describing in detail. Six young seed- 
lings were selected, the hypocotyls of which were nearly *45 inch, 
excepting one, which was * 6 inch in height, measured from the 
bases of their petioles to the ground. Their upper halves, 
judged as accurately as could be done by the eye, wore folded 
once roxmd with gold-beaters’ skin, and this was painted 
thickly with Indian ink. They were exposed in an otherwise 
darkened room before a bright paraffin lamp, which stood on 
a level with the two pots containing the seedlings. They 
were first looked at after an interval of 5 h. 10 m., and five 
of the protected hypocotyls were found quite erect, the sixth 
being very slightly inclined to the light ; whereas all the many 
free seedlings in the same two pots were greatly bowed 
to the light. They were again examined after a continuous 
exposure to the light of 20 h. 35 m. ; and now the contrast 
between the two sets was wonderfully great ; for the free seed- 
lings had their hypocotyls extended almost horizontally in the 
direction of the light, and were curved down to the ground; 
whilst those with the upper halves protected by the painted 
skin, but with their lower halves fully exposed to the light, still 
remained quite upright, with the exception of the one which 
retained the same slight inclination to the light which it had 
before. This latter seedling was found to have been rather 
badly painted, for on the side facing the light the red colour 
of the hypocotyl could be distinguished through the paint. 

We next tried nine older seedlings, the liypocotyls of which 
varied between 1 and 1*6 inch in height. The gold-beaters* 
skin round their upper parts was painted with black grease to 
a depth of only *3 inch, that is, from less than a third to a fourth 
or fifth of their total heights. They were exposed to the light 
for 7 h. 15 m. ; and the result showed that the* whole of the 
sensitive zone, which determines the curvature of the lower 
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wAe not protected from the action of the %ht ; far all 9 
enrVed to^rds'it, 4 of them very slightly, 3 moderately, 
and 2 almost as much as the unprotected seedlings. ' Nevefthe^ 
less/ the whole 9 talcen together differed plainly in their degree 
of ctirrature fh)m the many free seedlings, and from some, 
which were wrapped in tinpainted skin, growing in the same 
two pots. 

Seeds were covered with about a quarter of an inch of the fine 
sand described imder Phalaris ; and when the hypoeotyls had 
grown to a height of between *4 and *55 inch, they were exposed 
during 9h. before a paraffin lamp, their bases being at first 
closely jsurrounded by the damp sand. They all became bowed 
down to the ground, so that their upper parts lay near to and 
almost parallel to the surface of the soil. On the side of the 
light their bases were in close contact with the sand, which was 
here a very little heaped up; on the opposite or shaded side 
there were open, crescentic cracks or furrows, rather above *01 
of an inch in width ; but they were not so sharp and regular 
as those made by Phalaris and Avena, and therefore could not 
be so easily measured under the microscope. The hypoeotyls 
were found, when the sand was removed on one side, to' be 
curved to a depth beneath the surface in three cases of at least 
•1 inch, in a fourth case of •!!, and in a fifth of *15 inch. The 
chords Of the arcs of the short, buried, bowed portions formed 
angles of between 11° and 15° with the perpendicular. From 
what we have seen of the impermeability of this sand to light, 
the curvature of the hypoeotyls certainly extended down to a 
depth where no light could enter; and the curvature must 
have been caused by an influence transmitted from the upper 
illuminated pari 

The lower halves of five young hypoeotyls were surrounded by 
unpainted gold-beaters’ skin, and these, after an exposure of 8 h. 
before a x>araffin lamp, all became as much bowed to the light 
as the free seedlings. The lower halves of 10 other young 
hypoeotyls, similarly surrounded with the skin, were thickly 
painted with Indian ink; their upper and unprotected halves 
became well curved to the light, but their lower and protected 
halves remained vertical in all the oases excepting one, and on 
this the layer of paint was imperfect. This result seems to 
provB that the influence transmitted from the upper part is 
not sufficient to cause the lower part to bend, unless it be at 
the same time flluminated ; but there remains the doubt, as in 

9 T 
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the case of Phalaris, whether the skin covered with s rather 
thick crust of dry Indian ink did not mechanically prevent 
their curvature. 

Btta vulgaris, — A few analogous experiments were tried od 
this plant, which is not very well adapted for the purpose, as the 
basal i)art of the hypocotyl, after it has grown to above half an 
inch in height, does not bend much on exposure to a lateral 
light. Four hypocotyls were surrounded close beneath their 
petioles with strips of thin tin-foil, *2 inch in breadth, and they 
remained upright all day before a paraffin lamp ; two others 
were surrounded with strips *15 inch in breadth, and one of 
these remained upright, the other becoming bowed ; the band- 
ages in two other cases were only *1 inch in breadth, and both 
of these hypocotyls became bowed, though one only slightly, 
towards the light. The free seedlings in the same pots were 
all fairly well curved towards the light; and during the follow- 
ing night became nearly upright. The pots were now turned 
round and placed before a window, so that the opposite sides 
of the seedlings were exposed to the light, towards which all 
the unprotected hypocotyls became bent in the course of 7 h. 
Seven out of the 8 seedlings with bandages of tin-foil remained 
upright, but one which had a Imndage only * 1 inch in breadth, 
became curved to the light. On another occasion, the upper 
halves of 7 hypocotyls were surroimded with painted gold- 
beaters' skin ; of these 4 remained upright, and 8 became a little 
curved to the light: at the same time 4 other seedlings sur- 
rounded with unpainted skin, as well as the free ones in the 
same pots, all became bowed towards the lamp, before which 
they had been exposed during 22 hours. 

Badicles of i^imapis alba, — The radicles of some plants are 
indifferent, as far as curvature is concerned, to the action of 
light ; whilst others bend towards and others from it."* Whether 
these movements are of any service to the plant is very doubtful, 
at least in the case of subterranean roots ; they probably result 
from the radicles being sensitive to contact, moisture, and gravi- 
tation, and as a consequence to other Irritants which are never 
naturally encountered. The radicles of Sina2n8 alba, when 
immersed in water and exposed to a lateral light, bend from it, 
or are apheliotropic. They become bent for a length of about 
4 mm. from their tips. To ascertain whether this movement 


Sachs, *Pby»iologie T^g^tale,* 1868, p. 44. 
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generally occurred, 41 radicles, which had germinated in damp 
sawdust, were immersed in water and exposed to a lateral light ; 
and they all, with two doubtful exceptions, became curved from 
the light. At the same time the tips of 64 other radicles, 
similarly exposed, were just touched with nitrate of silver. 
They were blackened for a length of from *05 to *07 mm., and 
pro^bly killed ; but it should be observed that this did not 
check materially, if at all, the growth of the upper part; for 
several, which were measured, increased in the course of only 
8-9 h. by 6 to 7 mm. in length. Of the 64 cauterised radicles 
one case was doubtful, 25 curved themselves from the light in 
the normal manner, and 28, or more than half, were not in the 
least apheliotropic. There was a considerable difference, which 
we cannot account for, in the results of the experiments tried 
towards the end of April and in the middle of September. 
Fifteen radicles (part of the above 54) were cauterised at the 
former period and were exposed to sunshine, of which 12 failed 
to be apheliotropic, 2 vrere still apheliotropic, and 1 was doubt- 
ful. In September, 39 cauterised radicles were exposed to a 
northern light, being kept at a proper temperature ; and now 
23 continued to be apheliotropic in the normal manner, and 
only 16 failed to bend from the light. Looking at the aggregate 
results at both periods, there can be no doubt that the de- 
struction of the tip for less than a millimeter in length destroyed 
in more than half the cases their power of moving from the 
light. It is probable that if the tips had been cauterised for 
the length of a whole millimeter, all signs of apheliotropism 
would have disappeared. It may be suggested that although 
the application of caustic does not stop growth, yet enough may 
be absorbed to destroy the power of movement in the upi)er 
part; but this suggestion must be rejected, for we have seen 
and shall again see, that cauterising one side of the tip of various 
kinds of radicles actually excites movement. The conclusion 
seeius inevitable that sensitiveness to light resides in the tip 
of the radicle of Sinapis alba; and that the tip when thus 
stimulated transmits some influence to the upper part, causing 
it to bend. The case in this respect is parallel with that of 
the radicles of several plants, the tips of which are sensitive to 
contact and to other irritants, and, as will be shown in the 
eleventh chapter, to gravitation. 


2 I 2 
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Concluding Bemabxs and Summaby of Chapteb^ ' 

We do not know whether it is a general rule with 
seedling plants that the illumination of the upper 
part determines the curvature of the lower part. But 
as this occurred in the four species examined by us, 
belonging to such distinct families as the Graminem, 
Cruciferm, and Ohenopodeae, it is probably of common 
occurrence. It can hardly fail to be of service to seed- 
lings, by aiding them to find the shortest path from 
the buried seed to the light, on nearly the same 
principle that the eyes of most of the lower crawling 
animals are seated at the anterior ends of their bodies. 
It is extremely doubtful whether with fully developed 
plants the illumination of one part ever affects the 
curvature of another part. The summits of 5 young 
plants of Asparagus officiiiaUs (varying in height be- 
tween 1*1 and 2*7 inches, and consisting of several 
short internodes) were covered with caps of tin-foil 
from 0*3 to 0*35 inch in depth; and the lower un- 
covered parts became as much curved towards a lateral 
light, as were the free seedlings in the same pots. 
Other seedlings of the same plant had their summits 
painted with Indian ink with the same negative result. 
Pieces of blackened paper were gummed to the edges 
and over the blades of some leaves on young plants of 
Tropseolum majus and Ranunculus ficaria ; these were 
then placed in a box before a window, and the petioles 
of the protected leaves became curved towards the 
light, as much as those of the unprotected leaves. 

The foregoing cases with respect to seedling plants 
have been fully described, not only because the trans- 
mission of any effect from light is a new physiological 
fact, but because we think it tends to modify somewhat 
the current views on heliotropic movements. Until 
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lately such movements were believed to result simply 
from increased growth on the shaded side. At present 
it is commonly admitted * that diminished light in- 
creases the turgescence of the cells, or the extensibility 
of the cell-walls, or of both together, on the shaded 
side, and that this is followed by increased growth. 
But Pfeffer has shown that a difference in the tur- 
gescence on the two sides of a pulvinus, — ^that is, an 
aggregate of small cells which have ceased to grow at 
an early age, — is excited by a difference in the amount 
of light received by the two sides; and that move- 
ment is thus caused without being followed by in- 
creased growth on the more turgescent side.t All 
observers apparently believe that light acts directly 
on the part which bends, but we have seen with the 
above described seedlings that this is not the case. 
Their lower halves were brightly illuminated for hours, 
and yet did not bend in the least towards the light, 
though this is the part which under ordinary circum- 
stances bends the most. It is a still more striking 
fact, that the faint illumination of a narrow stripe on 
one side of the upper part of the cotyledons of Phalaris 
determined the direction of the curvature of the lower 
part ; so that this latter part did not bend towards the 
bright light by which it had been fully illuminated. 


* Emil Godlewski has giren 
(‘Bot. Zeitung,* 1879, Nos. 6-9) 
au excellent account (p. 120) of 
the present state of the question. 
See also Vines in * Arbeiten des 
Bot. Inst, in WUrzburg/ 1878, B. 
ii. pp. 114-147. Hugo de Vries 
has recently published a still 
more Important article on this 
sulneot: * Rot. Zeitung/ Deo. 19th 
and aeth, 1879. • 
t ^ Die Periodisohen Bewegun- 
gen der Blattorgane,* 1876, pp. 7, 


68, 123, Ac. Frank has also 
insisted (‘Die Naturliche wa- 
gerechte Richtung von Pflati- 
zentheilen,’ 1870, p. 63) on the 
important part which the pulvini 
of the leaflets of compound leaves 
play in placing the leaflets in a 
proper j^bition with respect to the 
light This holds g^, especially 
with the leaves of climbing plants, 
which are carried into all sorts 
of positions, ill-adapted for the 
action of the light. 
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but obKquely towards one side where only a little 
light entered. These results seem to imply the pre- 
sence of some matter in the upper part which is acted 
on by light, and which transmits its effects to the 
lower part. It has been shown that this transmission 
is independent of the bending of the upper sensitive 
part. We have an analogous case of transmission in 
Drosera, for when a gland is irritated, the basal and 
not the upper or intermediate part of the tentacle 
bends. The flexible and sensitive filament of Dionsea 
likewise transmits a stimulus, without itself bending ; 
as does the stem of Mimosa. 

Light exerts a powerful influence on most vege- 
table tissues, and there can be no doubt that it 
generally tends to check their growth. But when the 
two sides of a plant are illuminated in a slightly 
different degree, it does not necessarily follow that 
the bending towards the illuminated side is caused by 
changes in the tissues of the same nature as those 
which lead to increased growth in darkness. We 
know at least that a part may bend from the light, 
and yet its growth may not be favoured by light. 
This is the case with the radicles of Siiiapis alba, which 
are plainly apheliotropic ; nevertheless, they grow 
quicker in darkness than in light.* So it is ^i'ith 
many aerial roots, according to Wiesner ;t but there 
are other opposed cases. It appears, therefore, that 
light does not determine the growth of apheliotropic 
parts in any uniform manner. 

We should bear in mind that the power of bending 
to the light is highly beneficial to most plants. There 

* Frands Darwin, ‘ Ober daa Heft iii., 1880, p. 521. 

WachtUmm negativ heliotropi- t *Sitzb. deik. Akad. aerWiao 
sober Wnnseln*: ^Arbelten oes senscb* (Vienna), 1880, p.l2. 

Bot. Inst, in WUrzborg,’ B. ii.. 
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is therefore no improbability in this power having been 
specially|acquired. In several respects light seems to 
act on plants in nearly the same manner as it does 
on animals by means of the nervous system.* With 
seedlings the effect, as we have just seen, is trans- 
mitted from one part to another. An animal may be 
excited to move by a very small amount of light ; and 
it has been shown that a difference in the illumination 
of the two sides of the cotyledons of Phalaris, which 
could not be distinguished by the human eye, sufficed 
to cause them to bend. It has also been shown that 
there is no close parallelism between the amount of 
light which acts on a plant and its degree of curva- 
ture; it was indeed hardly possible to perceive any 
difference in the curvature of some seedlings of Phalaris 
exposed to a light, which, though dim, was very much 
brighter than that to which others had been exposed. 
The retina, after being stimulated by a bright light, 
feels the effect for some time ; and Phalaris continued 


to bend for nearly half an hour towards the side which 
Vad been illuminated. The retina cannot perceive 


4 dim light after it has been exposed to a bright one ; 
ibd plants which had been kept in the daylight 
during the previous day and morning, did not move 
si soon towards an obscure lateral light as did others 
vnich had been kept in complete darkness. 

lEven if light does act in such a manner on the 
giDwing parts of plants as always to excite in them 
a tendency to bend towards the more illuminated 
side — a supposition contradicted by the foregoing 
ex|eriments on seedlings and by all apheliotropic 


.wohs has made some striking See his paper * Ueber orthotippe 
remvks to the same effect with uud plq^iotrope Pflanzentheile/ 
respft to thff various stimuli ‘Arb.des. Hot Inst, in Wurzburg,* 
whi(^ excite movement in plants. 1879, B. ii. p. 282. 
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organs — yet the tendency differs greatly in different 
species, and is variable in degree in the individuals of 
the same species, as may be seen in almost any pot 
of seedlings of a long cultivated plant.* There is 
therefore a basis for the modification of this tendency 
to almost any beneficial extent. That it has been 
modified, we see in many cases : thus, it is of mote 
importance for insectivorous plants to place their 
leaves in the best position for catching insects than 
to turn their leaves to the light, and they have 
no such power. If the stems of twining plants wer^ 
to bend towards the light, they would often be drawh 
away from their supports ; and as we have seen they 
do not thus bend. As the stems of most other plants 
are heliotropic, we may feel almost sure that twining 
plants, which are distributed throughout the whole 
vascular series, have lost a power that their non- 
climbing progenitors possessed. Moreover, with Ipo- 
moea, and probably all other twiners, the stem of the 
young plant, before it begins to twine, is highly helio- 
tropic, evidently in order to expose the cotyledons o| 
the first true leaves fully to the light. With the Ivy th^ 
stems of seedlings are moderately heliotropic, whilst 
those of the same plants when grown a little olde^ 


* Strasburger has shown in his 
interesting work (‘Wirkung (ies 
Lichtes . . . auf Kchwarmsporen/ 
1878), that the movement of tlie 
swarm-spores of various lowly 
organised plants to a lateral light 
is influenced by their stage of 
develoi)inent, by the temperature 
to which they are subjected, by 
the degree of illumination under 
which they have been raised, and 
by other unknown causes; so that 
tlie swarm-spores of the same 
species may move across the field 
of the microscope either to or fkim 


the ligl it. Borne in divid uals, moi^- 
over, appear to be indiflerent io 
the light; and those of diflermt 
species behave very different. 
The brighter the light, te 
straighter is their course. T|ey 
exhibit also for a short time jhe 
after-effects of light. In all tl^se 
respects they resemble the bifner 
plants. Bee, also, Stahl, ‘ U/ber 
aen einfluss der Lichts auf/die 
Bewegungs - erscheinungen I der 
Schw’armsporen * Verb. d. pfys.- 
med, Geselsshalft in Wii 
B. xii. 1878. 
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are apheliotropic. Some tendrils which consist of 
modiied leaves—organs in all ordinary cases strongly 
diaheliotropic — hare been rendered apheliotropic, and 
their tips crawl into any dark crevice. 

Even in the case of ordinary heliotropie movements, 
it is hardly credible that they result directly from 
the action of the light, without any special adaptation. 
We may illustrate what we mean by the hygroscopic 
movements of plants : if the tissues on one side of an 
organ permit of rapid evaporation, they will dry 
quickly and contract, causing the part to bend to this 
side. Now the wonderfully complex movements of 
the pollinia of Orchis pyramidaliSy by which they clasp 
the proboscis of a moth and afterwards change their 
position for the sake of depositing the pollen-masses 
on the double stigma— or again the twisting move- 
ments, by which certain seeds bury themselves in 
the ground* — follow from the manner of drying of 
the parts in question ; yet no one will suppose that 
these results have been gained without special adapta- 
tion. Similarly, we are led to believe in adaptation 
when we see the hypocotyl of a seedling, which contains 
chlorophyll, bending to the light ; for although it thus 
receives less light, being now shaded by its own coty- 
ledons, it places them — the more important organs — in 
the best position to be fully illuminated. The hypo- 
cotyl may therefore be said to sacrifice itself for the 
good of the cotyledons, or rather of the whole plant* 
But if it be prevented from bending, as must some- 
times occur with seedlings springing up in an en- 
tangled mass of vegetation, the cotyledons themselves 
bend so as to face the light ; the one farthest off rising 


♦ Francis Darwin, * On the Hy- actionsTiinn. Soo.,* series ii. voL t 
groscopic Mechanism/ &o., ‘ Trans- p. 149, lS7t>. 
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up, and that nearest to the light sinking down, or 
both twisting laterally.* We may, also, suspect that 
the extreme sensitiveness to light of the upper part 
of the sheath-like cotyledons of the Graminese, and 
their power of transmitting its effects to the lower 
part, are specialised arrangements for finding the 
shortest path to the light. With plants growing on 
a bank, or thrown prostrate by the wind, the manner 
in which the leaves move, even rotating on their own 
axes, so that their upper surfaces may be again directed 
to the light, is a striking phenomenon. Such facts 
are rendered more striking when we remember that 
too intense a light injures the chlorophyll, and that 
the leaflets of several Leguminosai when thus exposed 
bend upwards and present their edges to the sun, thus 
escaping injury. On the other hand, the leaflets of 
Averrhoa and Oxalis, when similarly exposed, bend 
downwards. 

It was shown in the last chapter that heliotropism 
is a modified form of circumniitation ; and as every 
growing part of every plant circuinnutates more or less, 
we can understand how it is that the power of bending 
to the light has been acquired by such a multitude 
of plants throughout the vegetable kingdom. The 
manner in which a circumnutating movement — that 
is, one consisting of a succession of irregular ellipses 
or loops — is gradually converted into a rectilinear 
course towards the light, has been already explained. 
First, we have a succession of ellipses with their 
longer axes directed towards the light, each of which 


* Wiesner has made remarks to tracted from B. Ixxvii. (1878). 
nearly the same effect with respect Sitb. der k. Akad. der Wissensch. 
to leaves: ‘Die nndulirende Nn- Wien, 
tation der lutemodien/ p. 6 , ex- 
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is described nearer and nearer to its source ; then the 
loops are drawn out into a strongly pronounced zigzag 
line, with here and there a small loop still formed; 
At the same time that the movement towards the light 
is increased in extent and accelerated, that in the 
opposite direction is lessened and retarded, and at last 
stopped. The zigzag movement to either side is 
likewise gradually lessened, so that finally the course 
becomes rectilinear. Thus under the stimulus of a 
fairly bright light there is no useless expenditure of 
force. 

As with plants every character is more or less 
variable, there seems to be no great difficulty in be- 
lieving that their circumnutating movements may 
have been increased or modified in any beneficial 
manner by the preservation of varying individuals. 
The inheritance of habitual movements is a necessary 
contingent for this process of selection, or the survival 
of the fittest ; and we have seen good reason to believe 
that habitual movements are inherited by plants. In 
the case of twining species the circumnutating move- 
ments have been increased in amplitude and rendered 
more circular ; the stimulus being here an internal 
or innate one. With sleeping plants the movements 
have been increased in amplitude and often changed 
in direction ; and here the stimulus is the alternation 
of light and darkness, aided, however, by inheritance. 
In the case of heliotropism, the stimulus is the unequal 
illumination of the two sides of the plant, and this 
determines, as in the foregoing cases, the modifica- 
tion of the circumnutating movement in such a manner 
that the organ bends to the light. A plant which 
has been rendered heliotrppic by the above means, 
might readily lose this tendency, judging from the 
cases already given, as soon as it became useless or 
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injurious. A species which has ceased to be helio- 
tropic might also be rendered apheliotropic by the 
preservation of the individuals which tended to cir- 
cumnutate (though the cause of this and most other 
variations is unknown) in a direction more or less 
opposed to that whence the light proceeded. In like 
manner a plant might be rendered diaheliotropic. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Modified Circumnutation : Movements excited by Gravitation. 

Means of observation — Apogeotropism — Cytisus — Verbena — Beta — 
Gradual conversion of the movement of circumnutation into apogeo- 
tropism in Rubus, Lilium, Phalaris, Avena, and Brassica — Apogeo- 
ti’opisin retarded by heliotropism— Effected by the aid of joints 
or pulvini — Movements of flower-peduncles of Oxalis — General 
remarks on apogeotropism — Geotropism — Movements of radicles — 
Burying of seed-capsules — Use of process — Trifolium subterraiieum 
— ^Arachis — Amphicarpaja — Diageotiopism — Conclusion, 

OuE object in the present chapter is to show that 
geotropism, apogeotropism, and diageotropism are mo- 
dified forms of circumnutation. Extremely fine fila- 
ments of glass, bearing two minute triangles of paper, 
were fixed to the summits of young stems, frequently 
to the hypocotyls of seedlings, to flower-peduncles, 
radicles, &c., and the movements of the parts were 
then traced in the manner already described on 
vertical and horizontal glass-plates. It should be 
remembered that as the stems or other parts become 
more and more oblique with respect to the glasses, the 
figures traced on them necessarily become more and 
more magnified. The plants were protected from light, 
excepting whilst each observation was being made, and 
then the light, which was always a dim one, was 
allowed to enter so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the movement in progress ; and we did not detect 
any evidence of such interference. ^ 

When observing the gradations between circumnu- 
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tation and heliotropism, we had the great advantage of 
being able to lessen the light ; but with geotropism 
analogous experiments were of course impossible. 
We could, however, observe the movements of stems 
placed at first only a little from the perpendicular, in 
which case geotropism did not act with nearly so much 
power, as when the stems were horizontal and at right 
angles to the force. Plants, also, were selected which 
were but feebly geotropic or apogeotropic, or had 
become so from having grown rather old. Another 
plan was to place the stems at first so that they pointed 
30 or 40 degrees beneath the horizon, and then apo- 
geotropism had a great amount of work to do before 
the stem was rendered upright ; and in this case 
ordinary cireumnutation was often not wholly oblite- 
rated. Another plan was to observe in the evening 
plants which during the day had become greatly 
curved heliotropically ; for their stems under the gra- 
dually waning light very slowly became upright through 
the action of apogeotropism ; and in this case modified 
cireumnutation was sometimes well displayed. 

Apogeotropism, — Plants were selected for observation almost 
by chance, excepting that they were taken from widely different 
families. If the stem of a plant which is even moderately 
sensitive to apogeotropism be placed horizontally, the upper 
growing part bends quickly upwards, so as to become perpen- 
dicular; and the line traced by joining the dots successively 
made on a glass-plate, is generally almost straight. For in- 
stance, a young Cytisusfragrans, 12 inches in height, was placed 
so that the stem projected 10° beneath the horizon, and its 
course was traced during 72 h. At first it bent a very little 
downwards (Fig. 182), owing no doubt to the weight of the 
stem, as this occurred with most of the other plants observed, 
though, as they were of course circumnutating, the short down- 
ward lines were often oblique. After three-quarters of an hour 
the stem began to curve upwards, quickly during the first two 
hours, but much more slowly during the afternoon and night. 
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During tke second night it fell 
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and on the following day. 
a little, and circrunmitated 
during the following day; but it 
also moved a short distance to 
the right, which was caused by 
a little light having been ac- 
cidentally admitted on this side. 
Tile stem was now inclined 
60® above the horizon, and had 
therefore risen 70®. With time 
allowed it would probably have 
become upright, and no doubt 
would have continued circum- 
nntating. The sole remarkable 
feature in the figure here given 
is the straightness of the course 
pursued. The stem, however, 
did not move upwards at an 
equable rate, and it sometimes 
stood almost or quite still. 
Such periods probably represent 
attempts to circumnutate in a 
direction opposite to apogeo- 
tropism. 

The herbaceous stem of a 
Verbena melindres (?) laid hori- 
zontally, rose in 7 h. so much 
that it could no longer be 
observed on the vertical glass 
which stood in front of the plant. 
The long line which was traced 
was almost absolutely straight. 
After the 7 h. it still continued 
to rise, but now circumnutated 
slightly. On the following day 
it stood upright, and circum- 
nutated regularly, as shown in 
Pig. 82, given in the fourth 
chapter. The stems of several 
other plants which were highly 
sensitive to apogeotroinsm rose 
up in almost straight lines, and 
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60° above horizon, traced on ver- 
tical glass, from 8.30 A.M. March 
12th to 10.30 P.M. 13th. The sub- 
sequent circumnutating movement 
is likewise shown up to 6.45 A.M. 
on the l.'ith. Nocturnal course 
represented, as usual, by a broken 
line. Movement not greatly mag., 
nified, and tracing reduced to two- 
thir s of original scale. 


Cytisus fragrans : apogeotropic move- 
ment of stem from 10*^ beneath to 
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then suddenly began to circunmutata. A partially etiolatad 

and somewhat old hypocotyl 
of a seedling cabbage (21 
inches in height) was so 
sensitive that when placed 
at an angle of only 23° from 
the perpendicular, it became 
vertical in 33 minutes. As 
it could not have been 
strongly acted upon by 
aix>geotropism in the above 
slightly inclined position, 
we expected that it would 
have circumnutated, or at 
least have moved in a zig- 
zag course. Accordingly, 
dots were made every 3 
minutes; but, when these 
were joined, the line was 
nearly straight. After this 
hypocotyl had become up- 
right it still moved onwards 
for half an hour in the same 
general direction, but in a 
zigzag manner. During the 
succeeding 9 h. it circum- 
nutated regularly, and de- 
scribed 3 large ellipses. In 
this case apogeotropism^ 
although acting at a very 
unfavourable angle, quite 
overcame the ordinary cir- 
cumnutating movement. 

The hypocotyls of Beta 
vulgaris are highly sensitive 
to apogeotropism. One was 
placed so as to project 19° 
beneath the horizon ; it fell 
at first a very little (see 
Fig. 183), no doubt owing 
to its weight ;*'but as it was 
circumnutating the line was 



T 


SWam. 

Beta vulgaris: apogeotropic movement 
of hypocotyl from 19® beneath horizon 
to a vertical position, with subsequent 
circumnutation, traced on a vertical 
and on a horizontal glass-plate, from 
8.28 A.M. Sept. 28th to 8.40 A.H. 29th. 
Figure reduced to one-third of original 
scale. 
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oblique. During the next 3 h. 8 m. it rose in a nearly straight 
line, passing through an angle of 109®, and then (at 12.3 p.m.) 
stood upright. It continued for 55 m. to move in the same 
general direction beyond the perpendicular, but in a zigzag 
course. It returned also in a zigzag line, and then circumim- 
tated regularly, describing three large ellipses during th(' 
remainder of the day. It should be observed that the ellipses 
in this figure are exaggerated in size, relatively to the length of 
the upward straight line, owing to the position of the vertical 
and horizontal glass-plates. Another and somewhat old hypo- 
cotyl was placed so as to stand at only 31° from the perj^en- 
dicular, in which position apogeotropism acted on it with little 
force, and its course accordingly was slightly zigzag. 

The sheath-like cotyledons of Fhainris Canariends are ex- 
tremely sensitive to apogeotropism. One was placed so as to 
project 40° beneath the horizon. Although it was rather old 
and 1*3 inch 4n height, it became vertical in 4 h. 30 m., having 
passed through an angle of 130° in a nearly straight line. It then 
suddenly began to circumnutate in the ordinary manner. The 
cotyledons of this plant, after the first leaf has begun to pro- 
trude, are but slightly apogeotropic, though they still continue 
to circumnutate. One at this stage of development was placed 
horizontally, and did not become upright even after 13 h., and its 
course was slightly zigzag. So, again, a rather old hypocotyl 
of Cassia tora (li inch in height) required 28 h. to become up- 
right, and its course was distinctly zigzag ; whilst younger hypo- 
cotyls moved much more quickly and in a nearly straight line. 

When a horizontally placed stem or other organ rises in a 
zigzag line, we may infer from the many cases given in our 
previous chapters, that we have a modified form of circumnu- 
tation ; but when the course is straight, there is no evidence 
of circumnutation, and any one might maintain that this latter 
movement had been replaced by one of a wholly distinct kind. 
This view seems the more probable when (as sometimes 
occurred with the hypocotyls of Brassica and Beta, the stems of 
Cucurbita, and the cotyledons of Phalaris) the part in question, 
after bending up in a straight course, suddenly begins to circum- 
nutate to the full extent and in the usual manner. A fairly 
good instance of a sudden change of this l?ind — ^that is, from a 
nearly straight ppward movement to one of circumnutation — 
is shown in Fig. 183 ; but more striking instances were occa- 
sionally observed with Beta, Brassica, and Phalaris. 
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seen how gradually circTumnitation becomes changed into a^geo- 
Fig. 184. tropism, under circumstances to be specified 
in each instance. 



g Ruhus idodus (hybrid).— A young plant, 11 
^ inches in height, growing in a pot, was placed 

^ horizontally; and the upward movement was 

fo traced during nearly 70 h.; but the plant, 

5 though growing vigorously, was not highly 

sensitive to apogeotropism, or it was net 
capable of quick movement, for during the 
^ I above time it rose only 67°. We may see in 

^ the diagram (Fig. 184) that during the first 

bp ° day of 12 h. it rose in a nearly straight line. 

When placed horizontally, it was evidently 
circumnutating, for it rose at first a little, 
J 2 notwithstanding the weight of the stem, and 

-- g then sank down ; so that it di# not start on 

•J X its permanently upward course until 1 h. 

§: Z 25 m. had elapsed. On the second day, by 

« g wliich time it had risen considerably, and 

® when apogeotropism acted on it with somewhat 



I I less power, its course during 15 i h. was clearly 
43 .bp zigzag, and the rate of the upward movement 
I was not equable. During the third day, also 
w of 15 i h., when apogeotropism acted on it 


® with still less power, the stem plainly circum- 
S ^ nutated, for it moved during this day 3 times 
I ^ up and 3 times down, 4 times to the left and 
I ^ 4 to the right. But the course was so complex 


! 

i 

t- 



that it could hardly be traced on the glass. 
Wo can, however, see that the successively 
formed irregular ellipses rose higher and 
higher. Apogeotropism continued to act on 
the fourth morning, as the stem was still 
rising, though it now stood only 23° from the 
pori)eiidicular. In this diagram the several 
stages may be followed by which an almost 
rectilinear, upward, apogeotropic course fii’St 
becomes zigzag, and then changes into a 
circumnutating movement, with most of the 
successively formed, irregular ellipses directed 
upwards. 


LUmm wuredum . — A plant 23 inches in height was placed 
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Fig. 185. 



\ 


horizantally, and the upper part of the stem rose 58® in 46 h., 
in the manner shown in the accom> 
panying diagram (Fig. 185). We here 
see that during the whole of the 
second day of 154 h., the stem plainly 
circumnutated whilst bending upwards 
through apogeotropism. It h^ still 
to rise considerably, for when the last 
dot in the figure was made, it stood 
32® from an upright position. 

Phalaris Cmtariemis . — A cotyledon 
of this plant (1‘3 inch in height) has 
already been described as rising in 
4 h. 30 m. from 40° beneath the hori- 
zon into a vertical position, passing 
through an angle of 130® in a nearly 
straight line| and then abruptly be- 
ginning to circumnutate. Another 
somewhat old cotyledon of the same 
height (but from which a true leaf 
had not yet protruded), was similarly 
placed at 40® beneath the horizon. For 
the first 4 h. it rose in a nearly straight 
course (Fig. 186), so that by 1.10 p.m. 
it was highly inclined, and now apo- 
geotropism acted on it with much less 
power than before, and it began to 
zigzag. At 4.15 p.m. (i.e. in 7 h. from 
the commencement) it stood vertically, 
and afterwards continued to circum- 
nutate in the usual manner about the 
same spot. Here then we have a 
graduated change from a straight up- 
ward apogeotropic course into circum- LUium, vuratum : apoget)- 
nutation, instead of an abrupt change, tropic movement of stem, 
as in the former case. 

Avena sativa , — The sheath-like coty- 
ledons, whilst young, are strongly apo- 
^eotropio; and some which were placed 
at 45® beneath t^je horizon rose 90® in 
7 or 8 h. in lines almost absolutely 
straight. An oldish cotyledon, from which the first leaf began to 

2 K 2 




traced on a vertical glass 
during 2 days and 2 
nights, from 10.40 A.M. 
March 18th to 8 A.M. 
20th. Figui'e reduced to 
one-half of the original 
scale. 
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Fig. 188. 



Phalaris Canariemis: apogeotropic move- 
ment of cotyledon, traced on a vertical 
and horizontal glass, from 9. 10 a.m. Sept. 
19th to 9 A.M. 20th. Figure here re- 
duced to one-fifth of original scale. 


protrude whilst the fol* 
lowing observations were 
being made, was placed 
at 10° beneath the horizon, 
and it rose only 59° in 
24 h. It behaved rather 
differently from any other 
plant, observed by us, for 
during the first h. it 
rose in a line not far from 
straight ; during the next 
6i h. it circumnutated, 
that is, it descended and 
again ascended in a 
strongly marked zigzag 
course; it then resumed 
its upward movement in 
a moderately straight line, 
and, with time allowed, 
no doubt would have be- 
come upright. In this 
case, after the first 4J h., 
ordinary circumnutation 
almost completely con- 
quered for a time apogeo- 
tropism. 

Brassica ohracea , — The 
hypocotyls of several 
young seedlings placed 
horizontally, rose up ver- 
tically in the course of 6 
or 7 h. in nearly straight 
lines. A seedling which 
had grown in darkness to 
a height of 2i inches, and 
was therefore rather old 
and not highly sensitive, 
was placed so that the 
hypocotyl projected at be- 
tween 30^ and 40° beneath 
the horizon. The upper 
part alone became curved 
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upwards, and rose during the first 3 h. 10 m. in a nearly straight 


line (Pig. 187); but it was not 
possible to trace the upward move- 
ment on the vertical glass for the 
first 1 h. 10 m., so that the nearly 
straight line in the diagram ought 
to have been much longer. During 
the next 11 h. the hypocotyl circum- 
nutated, describing irregular figures, 
each of which rose a little above 
the one previously formed. During 
the night and following early morn- 
ing it continued to rise in a zigzag 
course, so that apogeotropism was 
still acting. At the close of our ob- 
servations, after 23 h. (represented 
by the highest dot in the diagram) 
the hypocotyl was still 32° from 
the perpendicular. There can be 
little doubt that it would ulti- 


Fig. 187. 



mately have become upright by 
describing an additional number 
of irregular ellipses, one above the 
other. 

Apogeotropism retarded hy TIelio- 
tropism. — When the stem of any 
plant bends during the day towards 
a lateral light, the movement is 
opposed by apogeotropism ; but as 
the light gradually wanes in the 
evening the latter power slowly 
gains the upper hand, and draws 
the stem back into a vertical 
position. Here then we have a 
good opportunity for observing how 
apogeotropism acts when very 
nearly balanced by an opposing 
force. For instance, the plumule 
of Tropceolum majus (see former 
Fig. 176) moved towards the dim 
evening light fa a slightly zigzag 



BrnnsiC'i oleracea: apogeotropic 
movement of hypocotyl, traced 
on vertical glass, from 9.20 
A.M. Sept. 12th to 8.30 a.m. 
i3th. The upper part of the 
figure is more magnified than 
the lower part. If the whole 
course had been traced, the 
straight upright line would 
have been much longer. Figure 
here reduced to one-third of 
the original scale. 


line until 6.45 p.m., it then returned on its course until 
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10.40 P.M., during which time it zigzagged and described an 
ellipse of considerable size. The hypocotyl of Bramca ohracea 
(see former Fig. 173) moved in a straight line to the light until 
5.15 P.M., and then from the light, making in its backward 
course a great rectangular bend, and then returned for a short 
distance towards the former source of the light ; no observa- 
tions were made after 7.10 p.m., but during the night it re- 
covered its vertical position. A hypocotyl of Cassia tora moved 
in the evening in a somewhat zigzag line towards the failing 
light until 6 p.m., and was now bowed 20® from the perpendi- 
cular ; it then returned on its course, making before 10.30 p.m. 
four great, nearly rectangular bends and almost completing an 
ellipse. Several other analogous cases were casually observed, 
and in all of them the apogeotropic movement could be seen to 
consist of modified circumnutation. 

Apogeotropic Movements effected hy the aid of joints or pulvini. 
— Movements of this kind are well known to occur in the 
Gramineae, and are effected by means of the thickened bases 
of their sheathing leaves; the stem within being in this part 
thinner than elsewhere.* According to the analogy of all other 
pulvini, such joints ought to continue circumnutating for a 
long i)eriod, after the adjoining parts have ceased to grow. We 
therefore wished to ascertain whether this was the case with 
the GraminesB ; for if so, the upward curvature of their stems, 
when extended horizontally or laid prostrate, would be explained 
in accordance with our view — namely, that apogeotropism 
results from modified circumnutation. After these joints have 
curved upwards, they are fixed in their new position by increased 
growth along their lower sides. 

J.oUum perennt , — A young stem, 7 inches in height, consist- 
ing of 3 internodes, with the flower-head not yet protruded, 
was selected for observation. A long and very thin glass fila- 
ment was cemented horizontally to the stem close above the 
second joint, 3 inches above the ground. This joint was subse- 
quently proved to be in an active condition, as its lower side 
swelled much through the action of apogeotropism (in the 
manner described by De Vries) after the haulm had been 
fastened down for 24 h. in a horizontal position. The pot was 

* Tliis structure lias been re- die Aufrichtung dee gelngerten 
cently drscribcd by De Vries in Getreides,* in ‘ Landwirtbschaft- 
an interesting article, ‘ Ueber licbe Jahrbiicber,* 1880, p. 478, 
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so placed that the end of the hlament stood beneath the 2<-ineh 
object glass of a microscope with an eye-piece micrometer, each 
division of which equalled of an inch. The end of the fila- 
ment was repeatedly observed during 6 h., and was seen to be 
in constant movement; and it crossed 5 divisions of the micro- 
meter inch) in 2 h. Occasionally it moved forwards by 
jerks, some of which were inch in length, and then slowly 
retreated a little, afterwards again jerking forwards. These 
oscillations were exactly like those described under Brassica 
and Dionsea, but they occurred only occasionally. We may 
therefore conclude that this moderately old joint was continually 
circumnutating on a small scale. 

Alopecurus pratenm , — A young plant, 11 inches in height, with 
the flower-head protruded, but with the florets not yet expanded, 
had a glass filament fixed close above the second joint, at a 
height of only 2 inches above the ground. The basal intemode, 
2 inches in length, was cemented to a stick to prevent any 
possibility of its circumnutating. The extremity of the filament, 
which projected about 60° above the horizon, was often observed 
during 24 h. in the same manner as in the last case. Whenever 
looked at, it was always in movement, and it crossed 30 divisions 
of the micrometer inch) in h. ; but it sometimes moved 
at a quicker rate, for at one time it crossed 6 divisions in li h. 
The pot had to be moved occasionally, as the end of the filament 
travelled beyond the field of vision; but as far as we could 
judge it followed during the daytime a semicircular course ; 
and it certainly travelled in two different directions at right 
angles to one another. It sometimes oscillated in the same 
manner as in the last species, some of the jerks forwards being 
as much as ii^ch. We may therefore conclude that 

the joints in this and the last species of grass long continue to 
circumnutate ; so that this movement would be ready to bo 
converted into an apogeotropic movement, whenever the stem 
was placed in an inclined or horizontal position. 

Movements of the Flower-peduncles of Oxalis carnosa^ due to 
apogeotropism and other forces, — The movements of the main 
peduncle, and of the three or four sub-peduncles which each 
main peduncle of this plant bears, are extremely complex, and 
are determined by several distinct causes. Whilst the flowers 
are expanded, both kinds of peduncles circumnutate about the 
same spot, as •we have seen (Fig. 91) in the fourth chapter. 
But soon after the flowers have begun to wither the sub- 
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peduncles bend downwards, and this is due to epinasty; for 
on two occasions when pots were laid horizontally, the sub- 
peduncles assumed the same position relatively to the main 
peduncle, as would have been the case if they had remained 
upright; that is, each of them formed with it an angle ef 
about 40°. If they had been acted on by geotropism or aphelio- 
tropism (for the plant was illuminated from above), they would 
have directed themselves to the centre of the earth. A main 
peduncle was secured to a stick in an upright position, and one 
of the upright sub-peduncles which had been observed circum- 
nutating whilst the flower was expanded, continued to do so for 
at least 24 h. after it had withered. It then began to bend 
downwards, and after 36- h. pointed a little beneath the horizon. 
A new figure was now begun (A, Fig. 188), and the sub-jxjduncle 
was traced descending in a zigzag line from 7.20 p.m. on the 19th 
to 9 A.M. on the 22nd. It now pointed almost perpendicularly 
dovmwards, and the glass filament had to be removed and 
fiistcned transversely across the base of the young capsule. 
Wo expected that the sub-peduncle would have been motionless 
in its new position ; but it continued slowly to swing, like a 
pendulum, from side to side, that is, in a plane at right angles 
to that in which it had descended. This circumnutating move- 
ment was observed from 9 a.m. on 22nd to 9 a.m. 24th, as shown 
at B in the diagram. We were not able to observe this par- 
ticular sub-peduncle any longer; but it would certainly have 
gone on circumnutating until the capsule was nearly ripe (which 
requires only a short time), and it would then have moved 
upwards. 

The upward movement (C, Fig. 188) is effected in part by the 
whole sub-peduncle rising in the same manner as it had pre- 
viously descended through epinasty — namely, at the joint where 
imited to the main peduncle. As this upward movement 
occurred with plants kept in the dark and in whatever position 
the main peduncle was fastened, it could not have been caused 
by heliotropism or apogeotropism, but by hyponasty. Besides 
this movement at the joint, there is another ot a very different 
kind, for the sub-peduncle becomes upwardly bent in the middle 
part. If the sub-peduncle happens at the time to be inclined 
much downwards, the upward curvature is so great that the 
whole forms a hook. The upper end bearing the capsule, thus 
always places itself upright, and as this occurs in darkness, and 
in whatever position the main peduncle may have been secured. 
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the upward curvature cannot be due to heliotropism or bypo- 
nasty, but to apogeotropism. 


Fig. 188. 


y 



Otalis C'tmosa ;*TnoveTneiits of flower-peduncle, traced on a vertical glass : 
A, epinastic downward movement ; B, circunm^tation whilst depend- 
ing vertically ; C, subsequent upward movement, due to apogeotropism 
and hyponasty combined. 
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In order to trace this upward movement, a filament was fixed 
to a sub-peduncle bearing a capsule nearly ripe, which was 
l>eginning to bend upwards by the two means just described. Its 
course was traced (see C, Fig. 188) during 53 h., by which time 
it had become nearly upright. The course is seen to be strongly 
zigzag, together with some little loops. We may therefore con- 
clude that the movement consists of modified circumnutation. 

The several species of Oxalis probably profit in the following 
manner by their sub-peduncles first bending downwards and 
then upwards. They are known to scatter their seeds by the 
bursting of the capsule; the walls of which are so extremely 
thin, like silver paper, that they would easily be permeated by 
rain. But as soon as the petals wither, the sepals rise up and 
enclose the young capsule, forming a perfect roof over it as 
soon as the sub-peduncle has bent itself downwards. By its 
subsequent upward movement, the capsule stands when ripe 
at a greater height above the ground by twice the length of the 
sub-peduncle, than it did when dependent, and is thus able 
to scatter its seeds to a greater distance. The sepals, which 
enclose the ovarium whilst it is young, present an additional 
adaptation by expanding widely when the seeds are ripe, so as 
not to interfere with their dispersal. In the case of OxaUs 
(icetosel^a, the capsules are said sometimes to bury themselves 
under loose leaves or moss on the ground, but this cannot occur 
with those of 0. earn os i, as the woody stem is too high. 

OxaUs acetosella. — The peduncles are furnished with a joint in 



Oxalis acetosella : course pursued by the upper part of a peduncle, whilst 
rising, traced from 11 a.m. June 1st to 9 a.m. 3rd. jFigure here re- 
duced to one-half of the original scale. 

the middle, so that the lower part answers to the main peduncle. 
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and the upper part to one of the sub-peduncles of G. 

The upper part bends downwards, after the flower has begun 
to wither, and the whole peduncle then forms a hook; that 
this bending is due to epinasty we may mfef from the case of 
0, carn&sa. When the pod is nearly ripe, the upper part 
straightens itself and becomes erect ; and this is due to hypo- 
nasty or apogeotropism, or both combined, and not to helio- 
tropism, for it occurred in darkness. The short, hooked part of 
the peduncle of a cleistogamic flower, bearing a pod nearly ripe, 
was observed in the dark during three days. The apex of the 
pod at first pointed perpendicularly down, but in the course of 
three days rose 90°, so that it now projected horizontally. The 
course during the two latter days is shown in Fig. 189; and 
it may be seen how greatly the peduncle, whilst rising, circum- 
nutated. The lines of chief movement were at right angles 
to the plane of the originally hooked part. The tracing was 
not continued any longer ; but after two additional days, the 
peduncle with its capsule had become straight and stood 
upright. 

Concluding Remarks on Apogeotropism . — When apo- 
geotropism is rendered by any means feeble, it acts, 
as shown in the several foregoing cases, by increasing 
the always present circumnutating movement in a 
direction opposed to gravity, and by diminishing that 
in the direction of gravity, as well as that to either 
side. The upward movement thus becomes unequal 
in rate, and is sometimes interrupted by stationary 
periods. Whenever irregular ellipses or loops are still 
formed, their longer axes are almost always directed 
in the line of gravity, in an analogous manner as 
occurred with heliotropic movements in reference to 
the light. As apogeotropism acts more and more 
energetically, ellipses or loops cease to be formed, and 
the course becomes at first strongly, and then less and 
less zigzag, and finally rectilinear. From this grada- 
tion in the nature of the movement, and more especially 
from all growing parts, which alone (except when pul- 
vini are present) are acted on by apogeotropism, con- 
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tinually circumnutating, we may conclude that even 
a rectilinear course is merely an extremely modified 
form of circumnutation. It is remarkable that a stem 
or other organ which is highly sensitive to apogeo- 
tropism, and which has bowed itself rapidly upwards 
in a straight line, is often carried beyond the vertical, 
as if by momentum. It then bends a little backwards 
to a point round which it finally circumnutates. Two 
instances of this were observed with the hypocotyls of 
Beta vulgaris, one of which is shown in Fig, 183, and 
two other instances with the hypocotyls of Brassica. 
This momentum-like movement probably results from 
the accumulated effects of apogeotropism. For the 
sake of observing how long such after-effects lasted, 
a pot with seedlings of Beta was laid on its side in the 
dark, and the hypocotyls in 3 h. 15 m. became highly 
inclined. The pot, still in the dark, was then placed 
upright, and the movements of the two hypocotyls were 
traced ; one continued to bend in its former direction, 
now in opposition to apogeotropism, for about 37 m., 
perhaps for 48 m. ; but after 61 m. it moved in an 
opposite direction. The other hypocotyl continued 
to move in its former course, after being placed 
upright, for at least 37 m. 

Different species and different parts of the same 
species are acted on by apogeotropism in very dif- 
ferent degrees. Young seedlings, most of which cir- 
cumnutate quickly and largely, bend upwards and 
become vertical in much less time than do any older 
plants observed by us; but whether this is due to 
their greater sensitiveness to apogeotropism, or merely 
to their greater flexibility we do not know. A hypo- 
cotyl of Beta traversed an angle of 109° in 3 h. 8 m., 
and a cotyledon of Phalaris an angle of 130° in 4 h. 
30 m. On the other hand, the stem of a herbaceous 
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Verbena rose 90® in about 24 h. ; that of Eubus 67®, 
in 70 h. ; that of Cytisus 70®, in 72 h. ; that of a young 
American Oak only 37°, in 72 h. The stem of a 
young Oifperm alternifoUm rose only 11® in 96 h. ; 
the bending being confined to near its base. Though 
the sheath-like cotyledons of Phalaris are so extremely 
sensitive to apogeotropism, the first true leaves which 
protrude from them exhibited only a trace of this 
action. Two fronds of a fern, Nephrodium molle, both 
of them young and one with the tip still inwardly 
curled, were kept in a horizontal position for 46 h., 
and during this time they rose so little that it was 
doubtful whether there was any true apogeotropic 
movement. 

The most curious case known to us of a difference 
in sensitiveness to gravitation, and consequently of 
movement, in different parts of the same organ, is that 
offered by the petioles of the cotyledons of Ipomoea 
leptophylla. The basal part for a short length where 
united to the undeveloped hypocotyl and radicle is 
strongly geotropic, whilst the whole upper part is 
strongly apogeotropic. But a portion near the blades 
of the cotyledons is after a time acted on by epinasty 
and curves downwards, for the sake of emerging in the 
form of an arch from the ground; it subsequently 
straightens itself, and is then again acted on by apo- 
geotropism. 

A branch of Cucurbiia oviferUy placed horizontally, 
moved upwards during 7 h. in a straight line, until it 
stood at 40® above the horizon ; it then began to cir- 
cumnutate, as if owing to its trailing nature it had no 
tendency to rise any higher. Another upright branch 
was secured to a stick, close to the base of a tendril, 
and the pet was then laid horizontally in the dark. 
In this position the tendril circumnutated and made 
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several large ellipses during 14 h., as it likewise did 
on the following day ; but during this whole time it 
was not in the least affected by apogeotropism. On the 
other hand, when branches of another Cucurbitaceous 
plant, Echinoeytis Idbcuta, were fixed in the dark so that 
the tendrils depended beneath the horizon, these began 
immediately to bend upwards, and whilst thus moving 
they ceased to circuinnutate in any plain manner; 
but as soon as they had become horizontal they re- 
commenced to revolve conspicuously.* The tendrils 
of Passijlora gracilis are likewise apogeotropic. Two 
branches were tied down so that their tendrils pointed 
many degrees beneath the horizon. One was observed 
for 8 h., during which time it rose, describing two 
circles, one above the other. The other tendril rose 
in a moderately straight line during the first 4 h., 
making however one small loop in its course ; it then 
stood at about 45° above the horizon, where it circum- 
nutated during the remaining 8 h. of observation. 

A part or organ which whilst young is extremely 
sensitive to apogeotropism ceases to be so as it grows 
old ; and it is remarkable, as showing the independence 
of this sensitiveness and of the circumnutating move- 
ment, that the latter sometimes continues for a time 
after all power of bending from the centre of the earth 
has been lost. Thus a seedling Orange bearing only 
3 young leaves, with a rather stiff stem, did not curve 
in the least upwards during 24 h. whilst extended 
horizontally ; yet it circumnutated all the time over 
a small space. The hypocotyl of a young seedling 
of Cassia tora, similarly placed, became vertical in 
12 h.; that of an older seedling, IJ inch in height, 


* For details see * The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants,’ 
1875, p. 131. 
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became so in 28 h. ; and tiiat of another still older 
one, li inch in height, remained horizontal during 
two days, but distinctly circumnutated during this 
whole time. 

When the cotyledons of Phalaris or Avena are laid 
horizontally, the uppermost part first bends upwards, 
and then the lower part ; consequently, after the lower 
part has become much curved upwards, the upper part 
is compelled to curve backwards in an opposite direc- 
tion, in order to straighten itself and to stand ver- 
tically; and this subsequent straightening process is 
likewise due to apogeotropism. The upper part of 
8 young cotyledons of Phalaris were made rigid by 
being cemented to thin glass rods, so that this part 
could not bend in the least ; nevertheless, the basal 
part was not prevented from curving upward. A stem 
or other organ which bends upwards through apogeo- 
tropism exerts considerable force; its own weight, 
which has of course to be lifted, was sufficient in 
almost every instance to cause the part at first to bend 
a little downwards ; but the downward course was 
often rendered oblique by the simultaneous circum- 
nutating movement. The cotyledons of Avena placed 
horizontally, besides lifting their own weight, were 
able to furrow the soft sand above them, so as to leave 
little crescentic open spaces on the lower sides of their 
bases; and this is a remarkable proof of the force 
exerted. 

As the tips of the cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena 
bend upwards through the action of apogeotropism 
before the basal part, and as these same tips when 
excited by a lateral light transmit some influence to 
the lower part, causing it to bend, we thought that 
the same Mile might hold good with apogeotropism. 
Consequently, the tips of 7 cotyledons of Phalaris were 
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cut ofif for a length in three cases of ’2 inch and in 
the four other cases of *14, *12, •!, and *07 inch. But 
these cotyledons, after being extended horizontally, 
bowed themselves upwards as effectually as the un- 
mutilated specimens in the same pots, showing that 
sensitiveness to gravitation is not confined to their tips. 

Geotropism. 

This movement is directly the reverse of apogeo- 
tropism. Many organs bend downwards through epi- 
nasty or apheliotropism or from their own weight ; but 
we have met with very few cases of a downward move- 
ment in sub-aerial organs due to geotropism. We 
shall, however, give one good instance in the following 
section, in the case of Trifoliuin suhierraneuiUy and 
probably in that of Arachis hypoffsea. 

On the other hand, all roots which penetrate the 
ground (including the modified root-like petioles of 
Megarrhiza and Ipomoaa leptophylla) are guided in their 
domiward course by geotropism; and so are many 
aerial roots, whilst others, as those of the Ivy, appear 
to be indifferent to its action. In our first chapter the 
movements of the radicles of several seedlings were 
described. We may there see (Fig. 1) how a radicle 
of the cabbage, when pointing vertically upwards so 
as to be very little acted on by geotropism, circum- 
nutated ; and how another (Fig. 2) which was at first 
placed in an inclined position bowed itself downwards 
in a zigzag line, sometimes remaining stationary for a 
time. Two other radicles of the cabbage travelled 
downwards in almost rectilinear courses. A radicle of 
the bean placed upright (Fig. 20) made a great sweep 
and zigzagged; but as it sank downwanls and was 
more strongly acted on by geotropism, it moved in an 
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almost straight course. A radicle of Cucurbita, directed 
ut)wards (Fig. 26), also zigzagged at first, and de- 
scribed small loops ; it then moved in a straight line. 
Nearly the same result was observed with the radicles 
of Zea Toays. But the best evidence of the intimate 
connection between circumnutation and geotropism 
was afforded by the radicles of Phaseolus, Vicia, and 
Quercus, and in a less degree by those of Zea and 
-^sculus (see Figs. 18, 19, 21, 41, and 52) ; for when 
these were compelled to grow and slide down highly 
inclined surfaces of smoked glass, they left distinctly 
serpentine tracks. 

The Burying of Seed-capsules: Trifolium subferraneum* — The 
flower-heads of this plant are remarkable from producing only 
8 or 4 perfect flowers, which are situated exteriorly. All the 
other many flowers abort, and are modified into rigid points, 
with a bundle of vessels running up their centres. After a time 
5 long, elastic, claw-like projections, which represent the divi- 
sions of the calyx, are developed on their summits. As soon as 
the perfect flowers wither they bend downwards, supposing the 
peduncle to stand upright, and they then closely surround its 
upper part. This movement is due to epinasty, as is likewise 
the case with the flowers of T, repens. The imperfect central 
flowers ultimately follow, one after the other, the same course. 
Whilst the perfect flowers are thus bending down, the whole 
peduncle curves downwards and increases much in length, 
until the flower-head reaches the ground. Vaucher * says that 
when the plant is so placed that the heads cannot soon reach 
the ground, the peduncles grow to the extraordinary length of 
from 6 to 9 inches. In whatever position the branches may l)e 
placed, the upper part of the peduncle at first bends vertically 
upwards through heliotropism; but as soon as the flowers 
begin to wither the downward curvature of the whole peduncle 
commences. As this latter movement occurred in complete 
darkness, and with pedimcles arising from upright and from 
dependent branches, it cannot be due to apheliotropism or to 
epinasty, but must be attributed to geotropism. Nineteen 

♦ ‘Hist Phya. des Plantes d'Enrope,’ tom. 1841, p. 106. 
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upright flower-heads, arising from branches in all sorts of posi- 
tions, on plants growing in a warm greenhouse, were marked 
with thread, and after 24 h. six of them were vertically depen- 
dent; these therefore had travelled through 180° in tWs time. 
Ten were' extended sub-horizontally, and these had moved 
through about 90°. Three very young peduncles had as yet 
moved only a little downwards, but after an additional 24 k 
were greatly inclined. 

At the time when the flower-heads reach the ground, the 
younger imperfect flowers in the centre are still pressed closely 
together, and form a conical projection ; whereas the perfect and 
imperfect flowers on the outside are upturned and closely sur- 
round the peduncle. They are thus adapted to offer as little 
resistance, as the case admits of, in penetrating the ground, 
though the diameter of the flower-head is still considerable. 
The means by which this penetration is effected will presently 
lie described. The flower-heads are able to bury themselves in 
(‘ommon garden mould, and easily in sand or in fine sifted 
cinders packed rather closely. The depth to which they pene- 
trated, measured from the surface to the base of the head, was 
between i and ^ inch, but in one case rather above 0*6 inch. 
With a plant kept in the house, a head partly buried itself in 
sand in 6 h. : after 3 days only the tips of the reflexed calyces 
were visible, and after 6 days the whole had disappeared. But 
with plants growing out of doors we believe, from casual obser- 
vations, that they bury themselves in a much shorter time. 

After the heads have buried themselves, the central aborted 
flowers increase considerably in length and rigidity, and 
become bleached. They gradually curve, one after the other, 
upwards or towards the peduncle, in the same manner as 
did the perfect flowers at first. In thus moving, the long claws 
on their summits carry with them some earth. Hence a flower- 
head which has been buried for a sufficient time, forms a rather 
large ball, consisting of the aborted flowers, separated from one 
another by earth, and surroimding the little pods (the product 
of the perfect flowers) which lie close round the upper part of 
the peduncle. The calyces of the perfect and imperfect flowers 
are clothed with simple and multicellular hairs, which have the 
power of absorption; for when placed in a weak solution of 
carbonate of ammonia (2 gr. to 1 oz. of water) their proto- 
plasmic contents immediately became aggregated and afterwards 
displayed the usual slow movements. This clover generally 
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grows in dry soil, but whether the power of absorption by the 
hairs on the buried floweivheads is of any importance to them 
we do not know. Only a few of the flower-heads, which from 
their position are not able to reach the ground and bury them- 
selves, yield seeds ; whereas the buried ones never failed, as far 
as we observed, to produce as many seeds as there had been 
perfect flowers. 

We will now consider the movements of the peduncle whilst 



Trifolium suhterraneum : downward movement of peduncle from 19® beneath 
the horizon to a nearly vertically dependent position, traced from 
1 1 A.M. July 22nd to the morning of 25th. Glass filament fixed 
transversely across peduncle, at base of flower-head. 

curving down to the ground. We have seen in Chap. lY., 
Fig. 92, p. 225, that an upright young flower-head circumnu- 
tated conspicuously; and that this movement continued after 
the peduncle had begun to bend downwards. The same 
peduncle was observed when inclined at an angle of 19® above 
the horizon, and it Circumnutated during two days. Another 

9 T. 9 
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which was already curved 86® beneath the horizon, was observed 
from 11 A.M. July 22nd to the 27th, by which latter date it 
had become vertically dependent Its course during the first 
12 h. is shown in Fig. 190, and its position on the three 
succeeding mornings until the 25th9 
Fig. 191. when it was nearly vertical. During 

the first day the peduncle clearly 
circumnutated, for it moved 4 times 
down and 8 times up; and on each 
succeeding day, as it sank downwards, 
the same movement continued, but 
was only occasionally observed and 
was less strongly marked. It should 

TrlfoliHm'uhUrranmm-. cir- ^ Stated peduncles were 

cummitating movement of observed under a double skylight in 
peduncle, whilst the flower- the house, and that they generally 

head was biirymg itself m moved downwards very much more 
sand, with the reflexed tips , , . 

of the calyx still visible ; slowly than those on plants growing 
traced from 8 a.m. July out of doors or in the greenhouse. 

26th to 9 A.M. on 27th. movement of another vertically 

* hS; I"™- 

near flower-head. head standing half an inch above the 

ground, was traced, and again when 
it first touched the ground; in both cases irregular ellipses 
were described every 4 or 5 h. A peduncle on a plant which 
had been brought into the house, 
moved from an upright into a ver- 
tically dependent position in a 
single day; and here the course 
during the first 12 h. was nearly 
straight, but with a few well-marked 


Fig. 192. 




Trifoliwn suhterraneum : move- 
ment of same peduncle, with 
flower-head completely buried 
beneath the sand ; traced from 
8 A.M. to 7. 1 5 r.M. on July 29th. 


zigzags which betrayed the essential 
nature of the movement. Lastly, 
the circumnutation of a peduncle 
was traced during 51 h. whilst in 
the act of burying itself obliquely 


in a little heap of sand. After it had buried itself to such a 


depth that the tips of the sepals were alone visible, the above 
figure (Fig. 191) was traced during 25 h. When the flower- 
head had completely disappeared beneath the sand, another 
tracing was made during 11 h, 45 m. (Fig. 192) * and here again 
we see that the peduncle was circumnutating. 
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Any one who will observe a flower-head burying itself, will be 
convinced that the rocking movement, due to the continued 
circumnutation of the peduncle, plays an important part in the 
act. Considering that the flower-heads are very light, that the 
peduncles are long, thin, and flexible, and that they arise from 
flexible branches, it is incredible that an object as blunt as one 
of these flower-heads could penetrate the ground by means of 
the growing force of the peduncle, unless it were aided by the 
rocking movement. After a flower-head has penetrated the 
ground to a small depth, another and efficient agency comes into 
play ; the central rigid aborted flowers, each terminating in five 
long claws, curve up towards the peduncle; and in doing so 
can hardly fail to drag the head down to a greater depth, aided 
as this action is by the circumnutating movement, which con- 
tinues after the flower-head has completely buried itself. The 
aborted flowers thus act something like the hands of the mole, 
which force the earth backwards and the body forwards. 

It is well known that the seed-capsules of various widely 
distinct plants either bury themselves in the ground, or are 
produced from imperfect flowers developed beneath the surface. 
Besides the present case, two other well-marked instances will 
be immediately given. It is probable that one chief good thus 
gained is the protection of the seeds from animals which prey on 
them. In the case of T. suhterranewn, the seeds are not only 
concealed by being buried, but are likewise protected by being 
closely surrounded by the rigid, aborted flowers. We may the 
more confidently infer that protection is here aimed at, because 
the seeds of several species in this same genus are protected in 
other ways ;* namely, by the swelling and closure of the calyx, 
or by the persistence and bending down of the standard-i)etal, &c. 
But the most curious instance is that of T, yldbomm, in which 
the upper flowers are sterile, as in T, suhterraneum, but are here 
developed into large brushes of hairs which envelop and protect 
the seed-bearing flowers. Nevertheless, in all these cases the 
capsules, with their seeds, may profit, as Mr. T. Thiselton Dyer 
has remarked,! by their being kept somewhat damp; and the 
advantage of such dampness perhaps throws light on the pre- 
sence of the absorbent hairs on the buried flower-heads of T, sub- 
terraneum. According to Mr. Bentham, as quoted by Mr. Dyer, 

* Vaucher, ‘THist. Phys. des t See his interesting article in 
Plantes d^Europe,’ tom, ii. p. 110. ‘ Nature,*. April 4tii, 1878, p. 446. 
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tho prostrate habit of Helianihemum prostratum “brings the 
capsules in contact with the surface of the ground, postpones 
their maturity, and so favours the seeds attaining a larger size.” 
The capsules of Cyclamen and of Oonalis acetosella are only occa- 
sionally buried, and this only beneath dead leaves or moss. If 
it be an advantage to a plant that its capsules should be kept 
damp and cool by being laid on the ground, we have in these 
latter cases the first step, from which the power of penetrating 
the ground, with the aid of the always present movement of 
circumnutation, might afterwards have been gained. 

Arachis hypngcea. — The flowers which bury themselves, rise 
from stiff branches a few inches above the ground, and stand 
upright. After they have fallen off, the gynophore, that is the 
part which supports the ovarium, grows to a great length, even 
to 3 or 4 inches, and bends perpendicularly downwards. It 
resembles closely a peduncle, but has a smooth and pointed 
apex, wliich contains the ovules, and is at first not in the least 
enlarged. The apex after reaching the ground penetrates it, in 
one case observed by us to a depth of 1 inch, and in another 
to 0*7 inch. It there becomes developed into a large pod. 
Flowers which are seated too high on the plant for the gyno- 
phorc to reach the ground are said * never to produce pods. 

The movement of a young gynophore, rather under an inch 
in length and vertically dependent, was traced during 46 h, by 
means of a glass filament (with sights) fixed transversely a 
little above the apex. It plainly circumnutated (Fig. 193) 
whilst increasing in length and growing downwards. It was 
then raised up, so as to be extended almost horizontally, and 
the terminal part curved itself downwards, following a nearly 
straight course during 12 h., but with one attempt to circum- 
nutate, as shown in Fig. 194. After 24 h. it had become nearly 
vertical. Whether the exciting cause of the downward move- 
ment is geotropism or apheliotropism was not ascertained ; but 
probably it is not apheliotropism, as all the gynophores grew 
straight down towards the ground, whilst the light in the hot- 
house entered from one side as well as from above. Another 
and older gynophore, the apex of which had nearly reached the 
ground, was observed during 3 days in the same manner as the 
first-mentioned short one ; and it was found to be always cirenm- 
nutating. Dining the first 34 h. it described a figure which 


* ‘ Gord. Chronicle,’ 1857, p. 566. 
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represented four ellipses. Lastly^ a long gynophore, the apex of 
which had buried itself to the depth of about half an inch, was 


Fig. 193. 



Araahis hupogma : circum- 
nutation of vertically 
dependent young gyno- 
phore, traced on a ver- 
tical glass from 10 A.M. 
July 31st to 8 A.M. Aug. 
2nd. 


Fig.194. 





Araehis hypogaa: down- 
ward movement of same 
young gynophore, after 
being extended horizon- 
tally ; traced on a vertical 
glass from 8.30 A.M. to 
8.30 P.M. Aug. 2nd. 


pulled up and extended horizontally : it quickly began to curve 
downwards in a zigzag line ; but on the following day the ter- 
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minal bleached portion was a Httle shriTolled. As the gyno- 
phores are rigid and arise from stiff branches, and as they 
terminate in sharp smooth points, it is probable that they ootild 
penetrate the ground by the mere force of growth. But this 
action must be aided by the circnmnutating movement, for tine 
sand, kept moist, was pressed close round the apex of a gyno- 
phore wliich had reached the ground, and after a few hours it 
was surrounded by a narrow open crack. After three weeks 
this gynophore was uncovered, and the apex was found at a 
depth of rather above half an inch developed into a small, white, 
oval pod. 

Amphicarpcea monoica, — This plant produces long thin shoots, 
which twine round a support and of course circumnutate. 
Early in the summer shorter shoots are produced from the 
lower parts of the plant, which grow perpendicularly downwards 
and penetrate the ground. One of these, terminating in a 
minute bud, was observed to bury itself in sand to a depth of 
0*2 inch in 24 h. It was lifted up and fixed in an inclined 
position about 25° beneath the horizon, being feebly illuminated 
from above. In this i)osition it described two vertical ellipses 
in 24 h. ; but on the following day, when brought into the house, 
it circumnutated oidy a very little round the same spot. Other 
branches were seen to penetrate the ground, and were after- 
wards found running like roots beneath the surface for a length 
of nearly two inches, and they had grown thick. One of these, 
after thus running, had emerged into the air. How far circum- 
nutation aids these delicate branches in entering the ground w^e 
do not know; but the reflexed hairs with which they are clothed 
will assist in the work. This plant produces pods in the air, 
and others beneath the ground ; which differ greatly in appear- 
ance. Asa Gray says * that it is the imperfect flowers on the 
creeping branches near the base of the plant which produce the 
subterranean pods; these flowers, therefore, must bury them- 
selves like those of Arachis. But it may be suspected that the 
branches which were seen by us to penetrate the ground also 
produce subterranean flowers and pods. 

Diageothopism. 

Besides geotropism and apogeotropism, there is, 
according to Frank, an allied form of movement, 

♦ ‘ Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States,' 1856, p. 106. 
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namely, ** transverse-geotropism,” or diageotropism, as 
we may call it for the sake of matching onr other 
terms. Under the influence of gravitation certain 
parts are excited to place themselves more or less 
transversely to the line of its action.* We made no 
observations on this subject, and will here only re- 
mark that the position of the secondary radicles of 
various plants, which extend horizontally or are a 
little inclined downwards, would probably be con- 
sidered by Frank as due to transverse-geotropism. 
As it has been shown in Chap. I. that the secondary 
radicles of Cucurbita made serpentine tracks on a 
smoked glass-plate, they clearly circumnutated, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that this holds 
good with other secondary radicles. It seems there- 
fore highly probable that they place themselves in 
their diageotropic position by means of modifled 
circumniitation. 

Filially, we may conclude that the three kinds of 
movement which have now been described and w^hich 
are excited by gravitation, consist of modified circum- 
nutation. Different parts or organs on the same plant, 
and the same part in different species, are thus excited 
to act in a widely different manner. We can see no 
reason why the attraction of gravity should directly 
modify the state of turgescence and subsequent growth 
of one part on the upper side and of another part on 
the lower side. We are therefore led to infer that both 
geotropic, apogeotropic, and diageotropic movements, 
the purpose of which we can generally understand, 

• Elfving has lately described excellent instance of such move- 

(‘Arbeiten del Bot. Institute in ments in the rhizomes of oeitain 
Wurzburg,* B. ii. 1880 , p. 489 ) an plants. 
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have been acquired for the advantage of the plant by 
the modification of the ever-present movement of 
ciroumnutation. This, however, implies that gravi- 
tation produces some effect on the young tissues 
sufficient to serve as a guide to the plant, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Localised Sensitiveness to Gravitation, and its Transmitted 
Eppeotb. 

General considerations — Vicia faba, effects of amputating the tips of 
the radicles — Regeneration of the tips— Effects of a short exposure 
of the tips to geotropic action and their subsequent amputation — 
Effects of amputating the tips obliquely — ^Effects of cauterising the 
tips — Effects of grease on the tips — Pisum sativum, tips of radicles 
cauterised transversely, and on their upper and lower sides — 
Phaseolus, cauterisation and grease on the tips — Gossypium — 
Cucurbita, tips cauterised transversely, and on their upper and 
lower sides — Zea, tips cauterised — Concluding remarks and 
summary of chapter — Advantages of the sensibility to geotropism 
being localised in the tips of the radicles. 

CiESiELSKi states * that when the roots of Pisum, 
Lens and Vicia were extended horizontally with their 
tips cut off, they were not acted on by geotropism ; 
but some days afterwards, when a new root-cap and 
vegetative point had been formed, they bent them- 
selves perpendicularly downwards. He further states 
that if the tips are cut off, after the roots have been 
left extended horizontally for some little time, but 
before they have begun to bend downwards, they may 
be placed in any position, and yet will bend as if still 
acted on by geotropism; and this shows that some 
influence had been already transmitted to the bending 
part from the tip before it was amputated. Sachs 
repeated these experiments; he cut off a length of 
between *05 and 1 mm. (measured from the apex of the 


‘ Abwarts^riimmuug der Wurzel/ Iiiaug. Dissert. Breslau, 1871, 
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vegetative point) of the tips of the radicles of the 
bean {Vida faha), and placed them horizontally or 
vertically in damp air, earth, and water, with the 
result that they became bowed in all sorts of direc- 
tions.* He therefore disbelieved in Ciesielski’s con- 
clusions. But as we have seen with several plants 
that the tip of the radicle is sensitive to contact and 
to other irritants, and that it transmits some influence 
to the upper growing part causing it to bend, there 
seemed to us to be no a priori improbability in 
Ciesielski’s statements. We therefore determined to 
repeat his experiments, and to try others on several 
species by different methods. 

Vida f aha . — Eadicles of this plant were extended horizontally 
either over water or with their lower surfaces just touching it. 
Their tips had previously been cut off, in a direction as accu- 
rately transverse as could be done, to different lengths, measured 
from the apex of the root-cap, and which will be specified in 
each case. Light was always excluded. We had previously 
tried hundreds of unmutilated radicles under similar circum- 
stances, and found that every one that was healthy became 
plainly geotropic in under 12 h. In the case of four radicles 
which had their tips cut off for a length of 1*5 mm., new root- 
caps and new vegetative points were re-formed after an interval 
of 3 days 20 h. ; and these when placed horizontally were acted 
on by geotropism. On some other occasions this regeneration 
of the tips and reacquired sensitiveness occurred within a some- 
what shorter time. Therefore, radicles having their tips 
amputated should be observed in from 12 to 48 h. after the 
operation. 

Pour radicles were extended horizontally with their lower 
surfaces touching the water, and with their tips cut off for a 
length of only 0*5 mm. : after 23 h. three of them were still 
horizontal ; after 47 h. one of the three became fairly geotropic ; 
and after 70 h. the other two showed a trace of this action. The 
fourth radicle was vertically geotropic after 23 h. ; but by an 


< Arbeiten des Bot. Instituts in Wurzburg, * Heft. ill. 1878, p. 482. 
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accident the root-cap alone and not the vegetatiTe point was 
found to have been amputated ; so that this case formed no real 
exception and might have been excluded. 

Five radicles were extended horizontally like the last, and 
had their tips cut off for a length of 1 mm. ; after 22-23 h., four 
of them were still horizontal, and one was slightly geotropic ; 
i^ter 48 h. the latter had become vertical ; a second was also 
somewhat geotropic ; two remained approximately horizontal ; 
and the last or fifth had grown in a disordered manner, for it 
was inclined upwards at an angle of 65° above the horizon. 

Fourteen radicles were extended horizontally at a little height 
over the water with their tips cut off for a length of 1‘5 mm. ; 
after 12 h. all were horizontal, whilst five control or standard 
specimens in the same jar were all bent greatly downwards. 
After 24 h. several of the amputated radicles remained hori- 
zontal, but some showed a trace of geotropism, and one was 
plainly geotropic, for it was inclined at 40° beneath the horizon. 

Seven horizontally extended radicles from which the tips had 
been cut off for the unusual length of 2 mm. unfortunately were 
not looked at until 35 h. had elapsed ; three were still horizontal, 
but, to our surprise, four were more or less plainly geotropic. 

The radicles in the foregoing cases were measured before their 
tips were amputated, and in the course of 24 h. they had all 
increased greatly in length; but the measurements are not 
worth giving. It is of more importance that Sachs found that 
the rate of growth of the different parts of radicles with 
amputated tips was the same as with unmutilated ones. Alto- 
gether twenty-nine radicles were operated on in the manner 
above described, and of these only a few showed any geotropic 
curvature within 24 h. ; whereas radicles with unmutilated tips 
always became, as already stated, much bent down in less than 
half of this time. The part of the radicle which bends most lies 
at the distance of from 3 to 6 mm. from the tip, and as the 
bending part continues to grow after the operation, there does 
not seem any reason why it should not have been acted on by 
geotropism, unless its curvature depended on some influence 
transmitted from the tip. And we have clear evidence of such 
transmission in Ciesielski’s experiments, which we repeated and 
extended in the following manner. 

Beans were embedded in friable peat with the hilum down- 
wards, and after their radicles had grown perpendicularly down 
for a length of from i to 1 inch, sixteen were selected which 
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were perfectly straight, and these were placed horizontally on 
the peat, being covered by a thin layer of it. They were thtus 
left for an average period of 1 h. 87 m. The tips were then cut 
off transversely for a length of 1*5 mm., and immediately after- 
wards they were embedded vertically in the peat. In this position 
geotropism would not tend to induce any curvature, but if some 
influence had already been transmitted from the tip to the part 
which bends most, we might expect that this part would become 
curved in the direction in which geotropism had previously 
acted; for it should be noted that these radicles being now 
destitute of their sensitive tips, would not be prevented by 
geotropism from curving in any direction. The result was that 
of the sixteen vertically embedded radicles, four continued for 
several days to grow straight downwards, whilst twelve became 
more or less bowed laterally. In two of the twelve, a trace of 
curvature was perceptible in 3 h. SO m., counting from the time 
when they had first been laid horizontally ; and all twelve were 
plainly bowed in 6 h., and still more plainly in 9 h. In every 
one of them the curvature was directed towards the side which 
had been downwards whilst the radicles remained horizontal. 
The curvature extended for a length of frorfi 5 to, in one in- 
stance, 8 mm., measured from the cut-off end. Of the twelve 
bowed radicles five became permanently bent into a right angle; 
the other seven were at first much less bent, and their curvature 
generally decreased after 24 h., but did not wholly disappear. 
This decrease of curvature would naturally follow, if an ex- 
posure of only 1 h. 37 m. to geotropism, served to modify the 
turgescence of the cells, but not their subsequent growth to 
the full extent. The five radicles which were rectangularly 
bent became fixed in this position, and they continued to grow 
out horizontally in the peat for a length of about 1 inch during 
from 4 to 6 days. By this time new tips had been formed ; and 
it should be remarked that this regeneration occurred slower in 
the peat than in water, owing perhaps to the radicles being 
often looked at and thus disturbed. After the tips had been 
regenerated, geotropism was able to act on them, so that they 
now became bowed vertically downwards. An accurate draw- 
ing (Fig. 196) is given on the opposite page of one of these five 
radicles, reduced to half the natural size. 

We next tried whether a shorter exposure to geotropism 
would suffice to produce an after-effect. Seven* radicles were 
extended horizontally for an hour, instead of 1 h. 37 m. as in the 
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former trial ; and after their tips (1*5 mm. in length) had been 
amputated, they were placed vertically in damp peat. Of these, 
three were not in the least affected and continued for days to 
grow straight downwards. Four showed after 8 h. 30 m. a mere 
trace of curvature in the direction in which they had been acted 
on by geotropism; and in this respect they differed much from 
those which had been exposed for 
1 h. 37 m., for many of the latter 
were plainly curved in 6 h. The 
curvature of one of these four 
radicles almost disappeared after 
24 h. In the second, the cur- 
vature increased during two days 
and then decreased. The third 
radicle became permanently bent, 
so that its terminal part made an 
angle of about 45° with its original 
vertical direction. The fourth 
radicle became horizontal. These 
two latter radicles continued 
during two mor5 days to grow 
in the peat in the same directions. 



that is, at an angle of 45° be- yicia faba : radicle, rectangularly 

neath the horizon and horizon- bent at A, after the amputation 

tally. By the fourth morning new ^be previous 

fins hud been re-formed and now of geotropism. L, side 

tips naa oeen re-iormea, ana now 

geotropism was able to act on whilst geotropism acted on the 
thmn again, and they became radicle. A, point of chief cur- 
bent perpendicularly downwards, the radicle, whilst 

exactly as in the case of the 3^ point of chief curvature after 
five radicles described in the theregenerationofthe tip, when 
last paragraph and as is shown in geotropism again acted. C, re- 
the figure (Fig. 195) here given. generated tip. 

Lastly, five other radicles were similarly treated, but were ex- 
posed to geotropism during only 45 m. After 8 h. 30 m. only 
one was doubtfully affected; after 24 h. two were just per- 
ceptibly curved towards the side which had been acted on by 
geotropism ; after 48 h. the one first mentioned had a radius of 
curvature of 60 mm. That this curvature was due to the action 


of geotropism during the horizontal position of the radicle, was 
shown after 4 days, when a new tip had been re-formed, for it 
then grew perpendicularly downwards; We learn from this 
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case that when the tips are amputated after an exposure to geo«, 
tropism of only 45 m.« though a slight influence is sometin^ 
transmitted to the adjoining part of the radicle, yet this seldom 
suffices, and then only slowly, to induce even moderately well- 
pronounced curvature. 

In the previously given experiments on 29 horizontally ex- 
tended radicles with their tips amputated, only one grew irre- 
gularly in any marked manner, and this became bowed upwards 
at an angle of 65°. In Ciesielski’s experiments the radicles 
could not have grown very irregularly, for if they had done 
so, he could not have spoken confidently of the obliteration 
of all geotropic action. It is therefore remarkable that Sachs, 
who experimented on many radicles with their tips amputated, 
found extremely disordered growth to be the usual result. As 
horizontally extended radicles with amputated tips are some- 
times acted on slightly by geotropism within a short time, and 
are often acted on plainly after one or two days, we thought 
that this influence might possibly prevent disordered growth, 
though it was not able to induce immediate curvature. There- 
fore 13 radicles, of which 6 had their tips amputated trans- 
versely for a length of 1*5 mm., and the other 7 for a length of 
only 0*5 mm., were suspended vertically in damp air, in which 
position they would not be affected by geotropism; but they 
exhibited no great irregularity of growth, whilst observed 
during 4 to 6 days. We next thought that if care were not 
taken in cutting off the tips transversely, one side of the stump 
might be irritated more than the other, either at first or sub- 
sequently during the regeneration of the tip, and that this 
might cause the radicle to bend to one side. It has also been 
shown in Chapter III. that if a thin slice be cut off one side 
of the tip of the radicle, this causes the radicle to bend from 
the sliced side. Accordingly, 30 radicles, with tips amputated 
for a length of 1*5 mm., were allowed to grow perpendicularly 
downwards into water. Twenty of them were amputated at an 
angle of 20° with a line transverse to their longitudinal axes ; 
and such stumps appeared only moderately oblique. The 
remaining ten radicles were amputated at an angle of about 
45°. Under these circumstances no less than 19 out of the 30 
became much distorted in the course of 2 or 3 days. Eleven 
other radicles were similarly treated, excepting that only 1 mm- 
(including in this and all other cases the root-cap) was ampu-* 
tated ; and of these only one grew much, and two others slightly 
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distorted ; so that this amomit of oblique amputation was not 
sufficient. Out of the above 30 radicles, only one or two showed 
in the first 24 h. any distortion, but this became plain in the 
19 cases on the second day, and still more conspicuous at the 
close of the third day, by which time new tips had been partially 
or completely regenerated. When therefore a new tip is re- 
formed on an oblique stump, it probably is developed sooner on 
one side than on the other : and this in some manner excites 
the adjoining part to bend to one side. Hence it seems probable 
that Sachs unintentionally amputated the radicles on which he 
experimented, not strictly in a transverse direction. 

This explanation of the occasional irregular growth of radicles 
with amputated tips, is supported by the results of cauterising 
their tips ; for often a greater length on one side than on the 
other was unavoidably injured or killed. It should be re- 
marked that in the following trials the tips were first dried 
with blotting-paper, and then slightly rubbed with a dry stick 
of nitrate of silver or lunar caustic. A few touches with the 
caustic suflSce to kill the root-cap and some of the upper layers 
of cells of the vegetative point. Twenty-seven radicles, some 
young and very short, others of moderate length, were suspended 
vertically over water, after being thus cauterised. Of these some 
entered the water immediately, and others on the second day. 
The same number of uncauterised radicles of the same age 
were observed as controls. After an interval of three or four 
days the contrast in appearance between the cauterised and 
control specimens was wonderfully great. The controls had 
grown straight downwards, with the exception of the normal 
curvature, which we have called Sachs* curvature. Of the 
27 cauterised radicles, 15 had become extremely distorted ; 6 of 
them grew upwards and formed hoops, so that their tips some- 
times came into contact with the bean above; 5 grew out 
rectangularly to one side ; only a few of the remaining 12 were 
quite straight, and some of these towards the close of our 
observations became hooked at their extreme lower ends. 
Radicles, extended horizontally instead of vertically, with their 
tips cauterised, also sometimes grew distorted, but not so com- 
monly, as far as we could judge, as those suspended vertically ; 
for this occurred with only 5 out of 19 radicles thus treated. 

Instead of cutting off the tips, as in the first set of experi- 
ments, we next^ tried the effects of touching horizontally ex- 
tended radicles with caustic in the manner just described. But 

2 M 
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some preliminary remarks must first be made. It may be ob- 
jected that the caustic would‘injure the radicles and prevent them 
from bending ; but ample evidence was given in Chapter III. 
that touching the tips of vertically suspended radicles with 
caustic on one side, does not stop their bending; on the 
contrary, it causes them to bend from the touched side. We 
also tried touching both the upper and the lower sides of the 
tips of some radicles of the bean, extended horizontally in damp 
friable earth. The tips of three were touched with caustic on 
their upper sides, and this would aid their geotropic bending ; 
the tips of three were touched on their lower sides, which 
would tend to counteract the l)ending downwards ; and three 
were left as controls. After 24 h. an independent observer was 
asked to pick out of the nine radicles, the two which were most 
and the two which were least bent; he selected as the latter, 
two of those which had been touched on their lower sides, and 
as the most bent, two of those which had been touched on the 
upper side. Hereafter analogous and more striking experiments 
with Pisum mtivum and Gmurhita ovifera will be given. We 
may therefore safely conclude that the mere application of 
caustic to the tip does not prevent the radicles from bending. 

Ill the following experiments, the tips of young horizontally 
extended radicles were just touched with a stick of dry caustic; 
and this was held transversely, so that the tip might be cau- 
terised all round as symmetrically as possible. The radicles 
were then suspended in a closed vessel over water, kept rather 
cool, viz., 55®-59° F. This was done because we had found 
that the tips were more sensitive to contact under a low than 
under a high temperature ; and we thought that the same rule 
might apply to geotropism. In one exceptional trial, nine 
radicles (which were rather too old, for they had grown to a 
length of from 3 to 5 cm.), were extended horizontally in damp 
friable earth, after their tips had been cauterised, and were 
kept at too high a temperature, viz., of 68^ F., or 20® C. The 
result in consequence was not so striking as in the subsequent 
cases for although when after 9 h. 40 m. six of them were 
examined, these did not exliibit any gootropic bending, yet after 
24 h., when all nine were examined, only two remained hori- 
zontal, two exhibited a trace of geotropism, and five were 
slightly or moderately geotropic, yet not com]mrable in degree 
with the control specimens. Marks had been made on seven of 
these cauterised radicles at 10 mm. from the tips, which includes 
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the whole growing portion ; and after the 24 h. this part had 
a mean length of 37 mm., so that it had increased to more 
than 3J times its original length; but it should be remembered 
that these beans had been expos^ to a rather high temperature. 

Nineteen young radicles with cauterised tips were extended 
at different times horizontally over water. In every trial an 
equal number of control specimens were observed. In the first 
trial, the tips of three radicles were lightly touched with the 
caustic for 6 or 7 seconds, which was a longer application than 
usual. After 23 h. 30 m. (temp. 55°“5G° F.) these three radicles, 


Fig. 196. 

D. F. F. 



A. B. C. 


Vicia faha t state of radicles which had been extended horizontally for 
23 h. 30 m. : A, B, C, tips touched with caustic ; D, E, F, tips uncaute- 
rised. Lengths of radicles reduced to one-half scale, but by an accident 
the beans themselves not reduced in the same degree. 

A, B, C (Fig. 196), were still horizontal, whilst the three control 
specimens had become within 8 h. slightly geotropic, and 
strongly so (D, E, F) in 23 h. 30 m. A dot had been made on 
all six radicles at 10 mm. from their tips, when first placed 
horizontally. After the 23 h. 30 m. this terminal part, originally 
10 mm. in length, had increased in the cauterised specimens to 
a mean length of 17 '3 mm., and to 16 ’7 mm. in the control 
radicles, as shown in the figures by the unbroken transverse 
line ; the dotted line being at 10 mm. from the apex. The con- 
trol or uncauterised radicles, therefore, had actually grown less 

2 M 2 
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than the cauterised; but this no doubt was accidental, for 
radicles of different ages grow at different rates, and the growth 
of different individuals is likewise affected by unknown causes. 
The state of the tips of these three radicles, which bad been 
cauterised for a rather longer time than usual, was as follows : 
the blackened apex, or the part which had been actually touched 
by the caustic, was succeeded by a yellowish zone, due probably 
to the absorption of some of the caustic; in A, both zones 
together were IT mm. in length, and 1*4 mm. in diameter at the 
base of the yellowish zone ; in B, the length of both was only 
0*7 mm., and the diameter 0*7 mm.; in C, the length was 0*8 
mm., and the diameter 1*2 mm. 

. -Three other radicles, the tips of which had been touched with 
caustic during 2 or 3 seconds, remained (temp. 68°-59° F.) 
horizontal for 23 h. ; the control radicles having, of course, 
become geotropic within this time. The terminal growing part, 
10 mm. in length, of the cauterised radicles had increased in 
this interval to a mean length of 24*5 mm., and of the controls 
to a mean of 26 mm. A section of one of the cauterised tips 
showed that the blackened part was 0*5 mm. in length, of which 
0*2 mm. extended into the vegetative point; and a faint dis- 
coloration could be detected even to 1 * 6 mm. from the apex of 
the root-caj). 

In another lot of six radicles (temp. 55®-57° F.) the three 
control specimens were plainly geotropic in 8^ h. ; and after 24 h. 
the mean length of their terminal part had increased from 
10 mm. to 21 mm. When the caustic was applied to the three 
cauterised specimens, it was held quite motionless during 

5 seconds, and the result was that the black marks were ex- 
tremely minute. Therefore, caustic was again applied, after 
81 h., during which time no geotropic action had occurred. 
When the specimens were re-examined after an additional 
interval of 151 h., one was horizontal and the other two showed, 
to our surprise, a trace of geotropism which in one of them 
soon afterwards became strongly marked; but in this latter 
specimen the discoloured tip was only | mm. in length. The 
growing part of these three radicles increased in 24 h. from 
10 mm. to an average of 16*6 mm. 

It would be superfluous to describe in detail the behaviour 
of the 10 remaining cauterised radicles. The corresponding 
control specimens all became geotropic in 8 h. Of^the cauterised, 

6 were first looked at after 8 h., and one alone showed a trace 
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of geotropism ; 4 were first looked at after 14 h., and one alone 
of these was slightly geotropie. After 23-24 h., 5 of the 10 were 
still horizontal, 4 slightly, and 1 decidedly, geotropie. After 
48 h. some of them became strongly geotropie. The cauterised 
radicles increased greatly in length, but the measurements are 
not worth giving. 

As five of the last-mentioned cauterised radicles had become in 
24 h. somewhat geotropie, these (together with three which were 
still horizontal) had their positions reversed, so that their tips 
were now a little upturned, and they were again touched with 
caustic. After 24 h. they showed no trace of geotropism ; whereas 
the eight corresponding control specimens, which had like* 
wise been reversed, in which position the tips of several pointed 
to the zenith, all became geotropie ; some having passed in the 
24 h. through an angle of 180°, others through about 135°, and 
others through only 90°. The eight radicles, which had been 
twise cauterised, were observed for an additional day (i.e. for 48 h. 
after being reversed), and they still showed no signs of geotro- 
pism. Nevertheless, they continued to grow rapidly ; four were 
measured 24 h. after being reversed, and they had in this time 
increased in length between 8 and 11 mm. ; the other four were 
measured 48 h. after being reversed, and these had increased by 
20, 18, 23, and 28 mm. 

In coming to a conclusion with respect to the effects of cauter- 
ising the tips of these radicles, we should bear in mind, 
firstly, that horizontally extended control radicles were always 
acted on by geotropism, and became somewhat bowed down- 
wards in 8 or 9 h. ; secondly, that the chief seat of the curvature 
lies at a distance of from 3 to 6 mm. from the tip ; thirdly, that 
the tip was discoloured by the caustic rarely for more than 
1 mm. in length ; fourthly, that the greater number of the cau- 
terised radicles, although subjected to the full influence of 
geotropism during the whole time, remained horizontal for 24 h., 
and some for twice as long ; and that those which did become 
bowed were so only in a slight degree ; fifthly, that the cau- 
terised radicles continued to grow almost, and sometimes quite, 
as well as the uninjured ones along the part which bends most. 
And lastly, that a touch on the tip with caustic, if on one side, 
far from preventing curvature, actually induces it. Bearing all 
these facts in mind, we must infer that under normal conditions 
the geotropie curvature of the root is due to an influence trans- 
mit^ from the apex to the adjoining part where the bending 
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lakes place ; and that when the tip of the root is canterised it is 
unable to originate the stimulus necessary to produce geotropic 
curvature. 

As we had observed that grease was highly injurious to some 
plants, we determined to try its effects on radicles. When the 
cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena were covered with grease 
along one side, the growth of this side was quite stopped or 
greatly checked, and as the opposite side continued to grow, the 
cotyledons thus treated became bowed towards the greased side. 
This same matter quickly killed the delicate hypocotyls and 
young leaves of certain plants. The grease which we employed 
was made by mixing lamp-black and olive oil to such a con- 
sistence that it could be laid on in a thick layer. The tips of 
five radicles of the bean were coated with it for a length of 
3 mm., and to our surprise this part increased in length in 23 h. 
to 7 * 1 mm. ; the thick layer of grease being curiously drawn 
out. It thus could not have checked much, if at all, the growth 
of the terminal part of the radicle. With respect to geotropism, 
the tips of seven horizontally extended radicles were coated for 
a length of 2 mm., and after 24 h. no clear difference could he 
perceived lietween their downward curvature and that of an 
equal number of control specimens. The tips of 33 other radicles 
were coated on different occasions for a length of 3 mm. ; and 
they were compared with the controls after 8 h., 24 h., and 48 h. 
On one occasion, after 24 h., there was very little difference in 
curvature between the greased and control specimens; but 
generally the difference was unmistakable, those with greased 
tips being considerably less curved downwards. The whole 
growing part (the greased tips included) of six of these radicles 
was measured and was found to have increased in 23 h. from 
10 mm. to a mean length of 17 ’7 mm.; whilst the corresponding 
jjart of the controls had increased to 20*8 mm. It appears there- 
fore, that although the tip itself, when greased, continues to 
grow, yet the growth of the whole radicle is somewhat checked, 
and that the geotropic curvature of the upper part, which was 
free from grease, was in most cases considerably lessened. 

Fisum sativum , — Five radicles, extended horizontally over 
water, had their tips lightly touched two or three times with dry 
caustic. These tips were measured in two cases, and found to 
be blackened for a length of only half a millimeter. Five other 
radicles were left as controls. The part which is most bowed 
through geotropism lies at a distance of several millimeters from 
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the apex. After 24 h., and again after 32 h. from the commence- 
ment, four of the cauterised radicles were still horizontal, but 
one was plainly geotropic, being inclined at 45° beneath the 
horizon. The five controls were somewhat geotropic after 7 li. 
20 ni., and after 24 h. were all strongly geotropic ; being inclined 
at the following angles beneath the horizon, viz., 59°, 60°, 65°, 
57°, and 43°. The length of the radicles was not 'measured in 
either set, but it was manifest that the cauterised radicles had 
grown greatly. 

The following case proves that the action of the caustic by 
itself does not prevent the curvature of the radicle. Ten radicles 
were extended horizontally on and beneath a layer of damp 
friable peat-earth; and before l)eing extended their tips were 
touched with dry daustic on the upper side. Ten other radicles 
similarly placed were touched on the lower side ; and this would 
tend to make them bend from the cauterised side ; and therefore, 
as now placed, upwards, or in opposition to geotropism. Lastly, 
ten uncauterised radicles were extended horizontally as controls. 
After 24 h. all the latter were geotropic ; and the ten with their 
tips cauterised on the upper side wore equally geotropic ; and 
we believe that they became curved downwards liefore the con- 
trols. The ton which had been cauterised on the lower side 
presented a widely different appearance : No. 1, however, was 
perpendicularly geotropic, but this was no real exception, for on 
examination under the microscope, there was no vestige of 
a coloured mark on the tip, and it was evident that by a mistake 
it had not been touched with the caustic. No. 2 was plainly 
geotropic, being inclined at about 45° beneath the horizon ; No. 3 
was slightly, and No. 4 only just perceptibly geotropic ; Nos. 5 
and 6 were strictly horizontal ; and the four remaining ones were 
bowed upwards, in opposition to geotropism. In these four 
cases the radius of the upward curvatures (according to Sachs^ 
cyclometer) was 5 mm., 10 mm., 30 mm., and 70 mm. This cur- 
vature was distinct long before the 24 h. had elapsed, namely, 
after 8 h. 45 m. from the time when the lower sides of the tips 
were touched with the caustic. 

Fhaaeolufi multiflorus , — Eight radicles, serving as controls, were 
extended horizontally, some in damp friable peat and some in 
damp air. They all became (temp. 20°-21° C.; plainly geo- 
tropic in 8 h. 30 m., for they then stood at an average angle of 63° 
beneath the horizon. A rather greater length of the radicle is 
bowed downwards by geotropism than in the case of Vida faJm^ 
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that is to say, rather more than 6 mm. as measured from the apex 
of the root-cap. Nine other radicles were similarly extended, 
three in damp peat and six in damp air, and dry caustic was 
held transversely to their tips during 4 or 5 seconds. Three of 
their tips were afterwards examined : in (1) a length of 0 * 68 mm. 
was discoloured, of which the basal 0*136 mm. was yellow, the 
apical part being black; in (2) the discoloration was 0*65 mm. 
in length, of which the basal 0*04: mm. was yellow ; in (3) the dis- 
coloration was 0*6 mm. in length, of which the basal 0*13 mm. 
was yellow. Therefore less than 1 mm. was aftected by the caustic, 
but this sufficed almost wholly to prevent geotropic action ; for 
after 24 h. one alone of the nine cauterised radicles became 
slightly geotropic, being now inclined at 10® beneath the horizon ; 
the eight others remained horizontal, though one was curved a 
little laterally. 

The terminal part (10 mm. in length) of the six cauterised 
radicles in the damp air, had more than doubled in length in 
the 24 h., for this part was now on an average 20*7 mm. long. 
The increase in length within the same time was greater in 
the control specimens, for the terminal part had grown on an 
average from 10 mm. to 26*6 mm. But as the cauterised 
radicles had more than doubled their length in the 24 h., it is 
manifest that they had not been seriously injured by the 
caustic. We may here add that when experimenting on the 
effects of touching one side of the tip with caustic, too much 
was applied at first, and the whole tip (but w^e believe not more 
than 1 mm. in length) of six horizontally extended radicles was 
killed, and these continued for two or three days to grow out 
horizontally. 

Many trials were made, by coating the tips of horizontally 
extended radicles with the before described thick grease. The 
geotropic curvature of 12 radicles, which were thus coated for 
a length of 2 mm., was delayed during the first 8 or 9 h., but 
after 24 h. was nearly as great as that of the control speci- 
mens. The tips of nine radicles were coated for a length of 3 mm., 
and after 7 h. 10 m. these stood at an average angle of 30° 
beneath the horizon, whilst the controls stood at an average of 
54°. After 24 h. the two lots differed but little in their degree 
of curvature. In some other trials, however, there was a fairly 
well-marked difference after 21 h. between those with greased 
tips and the controls. The terminal part of eighif control speci- 
mens increased in 24 h. from 10 mm. to a mean length of 
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24 ‘3 mm., whilst the mean increase of those with greased tips 
was 20*7 mm. The grease, therefore, slightly cheeked the 
growth of the terminal part, but this part was not much 
injured; for several radicles which had been greased for a 
length of 2 mm. continued to grow during seven days, and were 
ihen only a little shorter than the controls. The appearance 
presented by these radicles after the seven days was very 
eurious, for the black grease had been drawn out into the finest 
longitudinal stri», with dots and reticulations, which covered 
their surfaces for a length of from 26 to 44 mm., or of 1 to 
1*7 inch. We may therefore conclude that grease on the tips 
of the radicles of this Phaseolus somewhat delays and lessens 
the geotropic curvature of the part which ought to bend 
most. 

GofiSiypium hrhacevm , — The radicles of this plant bend, 
through the action of geotropism, for a length of about 6 mm. 
Five radicles, placed horizontally in damp air, had their tips 
touched with caustic, and the discoloration extended for a 
length of from i to 1 mm. They showed, after 7 h. 45 m. and 
again after 23 h., not a trace of geotropism ; yet the terminal 
portion, 9 mm. in length, had increased on an average to 
15 • 9 mm. Six control radicles, after 7 h. 45 m., were all plainly 
geotropic, two of them being vertically dependent, and after 
23 h. all were vertical, or nearly so. 

Cucurhita ovifera, — A large number of trials proved almost 
useless, from the three following causes: Firstly, the tips of 
radicles which have grown somewhat old are only feebly geo- 
tropic if kept in damp air; nor did we succeed well in our 
experiments, until the germinating seeds were placed in peat 
and kept at a rather high temperature. Secondly, the hypocotyls 
of the seeds which were pinned to the lids of the jars gradually 
became arched; and, as the cotyledons were fixed, the movement 
of the hypocotyl affected the position of the radicle, and caused 
confusion. Thirdly, the point of the radicle is so fine that it is 
diflScult not to cauterise it either too much or too little. But 
we managed generally to overcome this latter difficulty, as the 
following experiments show, which are given to prove that a 
touch with caustic on one side of the tip does not prevent the 
upper part of the radicle from bending. Ten radicles were laid 
horizontally beneath and on damp friable peat, and their tips 
were touched* with caustic on the upper side. After B h. all 
were plainly geotropic, three of them rectangularly ; after 19 h. 
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all were strongly geotropic, most of them pointing perpen* 
dicnlarly downwards. Ten other radicles, similarly pkced, had 
their tips touched with caustic on the lower side; after 8 h. 
three were slightly geotropic, but not nearly so much so as the 
least geotropic of the foregoing specimens ; four remained hori- 
zontal; and three were curved upwards in opposition to geck 
tropism. After 19 h. the three which were slightly geotropic 
had become strongly so. Of the four horizontal radicles, one 
alone showed a trace of geotropism; of the three up-curved 
radicles, one retained this curvature, and the other two had 
become horizontal. 

The radicles of this plant, as already remarked, do not succeed 
well in damp air, but the result of one trial may be briefly 
given. Nine young radicles between *3 and *5 inch in length, 
with their tips cauterised and blackened for a length never 
exceeding ^ mm., together with eight control specimens, were 
extended horizontally in damp air. After an interval of only 

4 h. 10 m. all the controls were slightly geotropic, whilst not 
one of the cauterised specimens exhibited a trace of this action. 
After 8 h. 35 m., there was the same difference between the 
two sets, but rather more strongly marked. By this time both 
sets had increased greatly in length. The controls, however, 
never became much more curved downwards ; and after 24 lu 
there was no great difference between the two sets in their 
degree of curvature. 

Eight young radicles of nearly equal length (average *36 inch) 
were placed beneath and on peat-earth, and were exposed to a 
temp, of 75°--76° F. Their tips had been touched transversely 
with caustic, and five of them were blackened for a length of 
about 0*5 mm., whilst the other three were only just visibly dis- 
coloured. In the same box there were 15 control radicles, mostly 
about *36 inch in length, but some rather longer and older, and 
therefore less sensitive. After 5 h., the 15 control radicles were 
all more or less geotropic : after 9 h., eight of them were bent 
down beneath the horizon at various angles between 45° and 90°, 
the remaining seven being only slightly geotropio ; after 25 h. all 
were rectangularly geotropic. The state of the eight cauterised 
radicles after the same intervals of time was as follows ; after 

5 h. one alone was slightly geotropic, and this was one with 
the tip only a very little discoloured: after 9 h. the one just 
mentioned was rectangularly geotropic, and twh others were 
slightly so, and these were the three which had been scarcely 
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affected by the caustic ; the other five were still strictly hori- 
zontal. After 24 h. 40 m. the three with only slightly discoloured 
tips were bent down rectangularly; the other five were not in 
the least affected, but several of them had grown rather tor- 
tuously, though still in a horizontal plane. The eight cauterised 
radicles which had at first a mean length of ’36 inch, after 9 h. 
had increased to a mean length of *79 inch; and after 24 h. 
40 m. to the extraordinary mean length of 2 inches. There 
was no plain difference in length between the five well cau- 
terised radicles which remained horizontal, and the three with 
slightly cauterised tips which had become abruptly bent down. 
A few of the control radicles were measured after 25 h., and 
they were on an average only a little longer than the cauterised, 
viz., 2*19 inches. We thus see that killing the extreme tip of 
the radicle of this plant for a length of about 0*5 mm., though it 
stops the geotropic bending of the upper part, hardly interferes 
with the growth of the whole radicle. 

In the same box with the 15 control specimens, the rapid geo- 
tropic bending and growth of wliich have just been described, 
there were six radicles, about *6 inch in length, extended hori- 
zontally, from which the tips had been cut off in a transverse 
direction for a length of barely 1 mm. These radicles were 
examined after 9 h. and again after 24 h. 40 m., and they all 
remained horizontal. They had not become nearly so tortuous 
as those above described which had been cauterised. The 
radicles with their tips cut off had grown in the 24 h. 40 m. as 
much, judging by the eye, as the cauterised specimens. 

Zea mays. — The tips of several radicles, extended horizontally 
in damp air, were dried with blotting-paper and then touched 
in the first trial during 2 or 3 seconds with dry caustic ; but 
tliis was too long a contact, for the tips were blackened for a 
length of rather above 1 mm. They showed no signs of geo- 
tropism after an interval of 9 h., and were then thrown away. 
In a second trial the tips of three radicles were touched for a 
shorter time, and were blackened for a length of from 0*5 to 
0*75 mm. : they all remained horizontal for 4 h., but after 8 h. 
30 m. one of them, in which the blackened tip was only 0*5 mm. 
in length, was inclined at 21° beneath the horizon. Six con- 
trol radicles all became slightly geotropic in 4 h., and strongly 
so after 8 h. 30 m., with the chief seat of curvature generally 
between 6 or f mm. from the apex. In the cauterised specimens, 
the terminal growing part, 10 mm, in length, increased during 
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the 8 h. 30 m. to a mean length of 13 mm. ; and in the controls 
to 14-3 mm. 

In a third trial the tips of five radicles (exposed to a temp, 
of 70°-71®) were touched with the caustic only once and very 
slightly ; they were afterwards examined under the microscope, 
and the part which was in any way discoloured was on an 
average *76 mm. in length. After 4 h. 10 m. none were bent; 
after 5 h. 45 m., and again after 23 h. 30 m., they still remained 
horizontal, excepting one which was now inclined 20° beneath 
the horizon. The terminal part, 10 mm. in length, had in- 
creased greatly in length during the 23 h. 30 m., viz., to an 
average of 26 mm. Four control radicles became slightly geo- 
tropic after the 4 h. 10 m., and plainly so after the 5 h. 45 m. 
Their mean length after the 23 h. 30 m. had increased from 
10 mm. to 31 mm. Therefore a slight cauterisation of the tip 
checks slightly the growth of the whole radicle, and manifestly 
stops the bending of that part which ought to bend most under 
the influence of geotropism, and which still continues to 
increase greatly in length. 


Concluding BemarJcs . — Abundant evidence has now 
been given, showing that with various plants the tip 
of the radicle is alone sensitive to geotropism; and 
that when thus excited, it causes the adjoining parts 
to bend. The exact length of the sensitive part seems 
to be somewhat variable, depending in part on the age 
of the radicle ; but the destruction of a length of from 
less than 1 to 1*5 mm. (about -J^th of an inch), in the 
several species observed, generally sufficed to prevent 
any part of the radicle from bending within 24 h., or 
even for a longer period. The fact of the tip alone 
being sensitive is so remarkable a fact, that we will 
here give a brief summary of the foregoing experiments. 
The tips were cut off 29 horizontally extended radicles 
of Vicia faha, and with a few exceptions they did not 
become geotropic in 22 or 23 h., whilst unmutilated 
radicles were always bowed downwards in 8 or 9 h. It 
should be borne in mind that the mere act of cutting 
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off the tip of a horizontally extended tadicle does not 
prevent the adjoining parts from bending, if the tip 
has been previously exposed for an hour or two to the 
influence of geotropism. The tip after amputation is 
sometimes completely regenerated in three days ; and 
it is possible that it may be able to transmit an 
impulse to the adjoining parts before its complete 
regeneration. The tips of six radicles of Cueurhita 
ovifera were amputated like those of Vieia faha ; and 
these radicles showed no signs of geotropism in 24 h, ; 
whereas the control specimens were slightly affected 
in 5 h., and strongly in 9 h. 

With plants belonging to six genera, the tips of the 
radicles were touched transversely with dry caustic ; 
and the injury thus caused rarely extended for a greater 
length than 1 mm., and sometimes to a less distance, as 
judged by even the faintest discoloration. We thought 
that this would be a better method of destroying the 
vegetative point than cutting it off ; for we knew, from 
many previous experiments and from some given in 
the present chapter, that a touch with caustic on one 
side of the apex, far from preventing the adjoining 
part from bending, caused it to bend. In all the 
following cases, radicles with uncauterised tips were 
observed at the same time and under similar circum- 
stances, and they became, in almost every instance, 
plainly bowed downwards in one-half or one-third of 
the time during which the cauterised specimens were 
observed. With Vicia faha 19 radicles were cau-' 
terised ; 12 remained horizontal during 23-24 h. ; 
6 became slightly and 1 strongly geotropic. Eight of 
these radicles were afterwards reversed, and again 
touched with caustic, and none of them became geo- 
tropic in 24 Ji., whilst the reversed control specimens 
became strongly bowed downwards within this time. 
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With Pisum sativum, five radicles had their tips touched 
with caustic, and after 32 h. four were still horizontal. 
The control specimens were slightly geotropic in 
7 h. 20 m., and strongly so in 24 h. The tips of 9 other 
radicles of this plant were touched only on the lower 
side, and 6 of them remained horizontal for 24 h., or 
were upturned in opposition to geotropism ; 2 were 
slightly, and 1 plainly geotropic. With Phaseolus 
mvltijlorus, 15 radicles were cauterised, and 8 re- 
mained horizontal for 24 h. ; whereas all the controls 
were plainly geotropic in 8 h, 30 m. Of 5 cauterised 
radicles of Gossypium lierhaceum, 4 remained horizontal 
for 23 h. and 1 became slightly geotropic ; 6 control 
radicles were distinctly geotroj)ic in 7 h. 45 m. Five 
radicles of Cucuriita ovifera remained horizontal in 
peat-earth during 25 h., and 9 remained so in damp 
air during 8^ h. ; whilst the controls became slightly 
geotropic in 4 h. 10 m. The tips of 10 radicals of this 
plant were touched on their lower sides, and 6 of 
them remained horizontal or were upturned after 19 h., 
1 being slightly and 3 strongly geotropic. 

Lastly, the tips of several radicles of Vida fata and 
Phaseolus multijlorus were thickly coated with grease 
for a length of 3 mm. This matter, which is highly 
injurious to most plants, did not kill or stop the growth 
of the tips, and only slightly lessened the rate of 
growth of the whole radicle ; but it generally delayed 
a little the geotropic bending of the upper part. 

The several foregoing cases would tell us nothing, 
if the tip itself was the part which became most 
bent ; but we know that it is a part distant from the 
tip by some millimeters which grows quickest, and 
which, under the influence of geotropism, bends most. 
We have no reason to suppose that this part is injured 
by the death or injury of the tip ; and it is certain 
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that after the tip has been destroyed this part goes on 
growing at such a rate, that its length was often doubled 
in a day. We have also seen that the destruction of the 
tip does not prevent the adjoining part from bending, 
if this part has already received some influence from 
the tip. As with horizontally extended radicles, of 
which the tip has been cut off or destroyed, the part 
which ought to bend most remains motionless for 
many hours or days, although exposed at right angles 
to the full influence of geotropism, we must conclude 
that the tip alone is sensitive to this power, and trans- 
mits some influence or stimulus to the adjoining parts, 
causing them to bend. We have direct evidence of 
such transmission ; for when a radicle was left extended 
horizontally for an hour or an hour and a half, by 
which time the supposed influence will have travelled 
a little distance from the tip, and the tip was then 
cut off, the radicle afterwards became bent, although 
placed perpendicularly. The terminal portions of 
several radicles thus treated continued for some time 
to grow in the direction of their newly-acquired curva- 
ture ; for as they were destitute of tips, they were no 
longer acted on by geotropism. But after three or 
four days when new vegetative points were formed, the 
radicles were again acted on by geotropism, and now 
they curved themselves perpendicularly downwards. 
To see anything of the above kind in the animal 
kingdom, we should have to suppose that an animal 
whilst lying down determined to rise up in some par- 
ticular direction ; and that after its head had been cut 
off, ail impulse continued to travel very slowly along 
the nerves to the proper muscles ; so that after several 
hours the headless animal rose up in the predeter- 
mined direction. 

As the tip of the radicle has been found to be the 
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part which is sensitive to geotropism in the members of 
such distinct families as the Leguminosse, Malvacese, 
CucurbitacesB and Graminese, we may infer that this 
character is common to the roots of most seedling 
plants. Whilst a root is penetrating the ground, the 
tip must travel first ; and we can see the advantage of 
its being sensitive to geotropism, as it has to deter^ 
mine the course of the whole root. Whenever the tip 
is deflected by any subterranean obstacle, it will also 
be an advantage that a considerable length of the root 
should be able to bend, more especially as the tip 
itself grows slowly and bends but little, so that the 
proper downward course may be soon recovered. But 
it appears at first sight immaterial whether this were 
effected by the whole growing part being sensitive to 
geotropism, or by an influence transmitted exclusively 
from the tip. We should, however, remember that it 
is the tip which is sensitive to the contact of hard 
objects, causing the radicle to bend away from them, 
thus guiding it along the lines of least resistance in 
the soil. It is again the tip which is alone sensitive, 
at least in some cases, to moisture, causing the 
radicle to bend towards its source. These two kinds 
of sensitiveness conquer for a time the sensitiveness 
to geotropism, which, however, ultimately prevails. 
Therefore, the three kinds of sensitiveness must ojtten 
come into antagonism ; first one prevailing, and then 
another ; and it would be an advantage, perhaps a 
necessity, for the interweighing and reconciling of 
these three kinds of sensitiveness, that they should 
be all localised in the same group of cells which have 
to transmit the command to the adjoining parts of 
the radicle, causing it to bend to or from the source of 
irritation. « 

Finally, the fact of the tip alone being sensitive to 
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the attraction of gravity has an important bearing on 
the theory of geotropism. Authors seem generally to 
look at the bending of a radicle towards the centre of 
the earth, as the direct result of gravitation, which is 
believed to modify the growth of the upper or lower 
surfaces, in such a manner as to induce curvature in 
the proper direction. But we now know that it is the 
tip alone which is acted on, and that this part trans- 
mits some influence to the adjoining parts, causing 
them to curve downwards. Gravity does not appear 
to act in a more direct manner on a radicle, than it 
does on any lowly organised animal, which moves 
away when it feels some weight or pressure. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Summary and Conoludino Remarks. 

Nature of the oircumnutating movement — History of a germinating 
seed — The radicle first protrudes and ciioumnutates— Its tip 
highly sensitive — Emergence of the hypocotyl or of the epicutyl 
from the ground under the form of an arch — Its circumnutation 
and that of the cotyledons — The seedling throws up a leaf-bearing 
stem—The circumnutation of all the parts or organs— Modified 
circumnutation — Epinasty and hyponasty — Movements of climbing 
plants ^Nyctitropic movements— Movements excited by light and 
gravitation — Localised sensitiveness — Resemblance between the 
movements of plants and animals — The tip of the radicle acts like 
a brain. 

It may be useful to the reader if we briefly sum up 
the chief conclusions, which, as far as we can judge, 
have been fairly well established by the observations 
given in this volume. All the parts or organs in 
every plant whilst they continue to grow, and some 
parts which are provided with pulvini after they have 
ceased to grow, are continually circumnutating. This 
movement commences even before the young seedling 
has broken through the ground. The nature /Df the 
movement and its causes, as far as ascertained, have 
been briefly described in the Introduction. Why 
every part of a plant whilst it is growing, and in some 
cases after growth has ceased, should have its cells 
rendered more turgescent and its cell-walls more 
extensile first on one side and then on another, thus 
inducing circumnutation, is not known. It would 
appear as if the changes in the cells retjuired periods 
of rest. 
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In some cases, as with the hypocotyls of Brassica, 
the leaves of Dionsea and the joints of the Gramineae, 
the circumnutating movement when viewed under the 
microscope is seen to consist of innumerable small 
oscillations. The part under observation suddenly 
jerks forwards for a length of *002 to *001 of an inch, 
and then slowly retreats for a part of this distance ; 
after, a few seconds it again jerks forwards, but with 
many intermissions. The retreating movement appa- 
rently is due to the elasticity of the resisting tissues. 
How far this oscillatory movement is general we do 
not know, as not many circumnutating plants were 
observed by us under the microscope ; but no such 
movement could be detected in the case of Drosera 
with a 2-inch object-glass which we used. The pheno- 
menon is a remarkable one. The whole hypocotyl 
of a cabbage or the whole leaf of a Dionsea could not 
jerk forwards unless a very large number of cells on 
one side were simultaneously affected. Axe we to sup^ 
pose that these cells steadily become more and more 
turgescent on one side, until the part suddenly yields 
and bends, inducing what may be called a micro- 
scopically minute earthquake in the plant ; or do the 
cells on one side suddenly become turgescent in an 
intermittent manner ; each forward movement thus 
causal being opposed by the elasticity of the tissues ? 

Circumnutation is of paramount importance in the 
life of every plant ; for it is through its modification 
that many highly beneficial or necessary movements 
have been acquired. When light strikes one side 
of a plant, or light changes into darkness, or when 
gravitation acts on a displaced part, the plant is 
enabled in some unknown manner to increase the 
always varying turgescence of the cells on one side; 
so that the ordinary circumnutating movement is 

2 N 2 
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modified, and the part bends either to or from the 
exciting cause ; or it may occupy a new position, as 
in the so-called sleep of leaves. The influence which 
modifies circumnutation may be transmitted from one 
part to another. Innate or constitutional changes, 
independently of any external agency, often modify 
the circumnutating movements at particular periods 
of the life of the plant. As circumnutation is uni- 
versally present, we can understand how it is that 
movements of the same kind have been developed in 
the most distinct members of the vegetable series. 
But it must not be supposed that all the movements 
of plants arise from modified circumnutation ; for, as 
we shall presently see, there is reason to believe that 
this is not the case. 

Having made these few preliminary remai*ks, we 
will in imagination take a germinating seed, and con- 
sider the part which the various movements play in 
the life-history of the plant. The first change is the 
protrusion of the radicle, which begins at once to 
circumnutate. This movement is immediately modi- 
fied by the attraction of gravity and rendered geo- 
tropic. The radicle, therefore, supposing the seed to 
be lying on the surface, quickly bends downwards, fol- 
lowing a more or less spiral course, as was seen ^n the 
smoked glass-plates. Sensitiveness to gravitation re- 
sides in the tip; and it is the tip which transmits 
some influence to the adjoining parts, causing them 
to bend. As soon as the tip, protected by the root- 
cap, reaches the ground, it penetrates the surface, if 
this be soft or friable ; and the act of penetration is 
apparently aided by the rocking or circumnutating 
movement of the whole end of the radide. If the sur- 
face is compact, and cannot easily be penetrated, then 
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the seed itself, unless it be a heavy one, is displaced 
or lifted up by the continued growth and elongation 
of the radicle. But in a state of nature seeds often 
get covered with earth or other matter, or fall into 
crevices, &c., and thus a point of resistance is afforded, 
and the tip can more easily penetrate the ground. 
But even with seeds lying loose on the surface there 
is another aid : a multitude of excessively fine hairs 
are emitted from the upper part of the radicle, and 
these attach themselves firmly to stones or other ob- 
jects lying on the surface, and can do so even to glass ; 
and thus the upper part is held down whilst the tip 
presses against and penetrates the ground. The 
attachment of the root-hairs is effected by the lique- 
faction of the outer surface of the cellulose walls, and 
by the subsequent setting hard of the liquefied matter. 
This curious process probably takes place, not for 
the sake of the attachment of the radicles to superficial 
objects, but in order that the hairs may be brought into 
the closest contact with the particles in the soil, by 
which means they can absorb the layer of water sur- 
rounding them, together with any dissolved matter. 

After the tip has penetrated the ground to a little 
depth, the increasing thickness of the radicle, together 
with the root-hairs, hold it securely in its place ; and 
now\the force exerted by the longitudinal growth of 
the radicle drives the tip deeper into the ground. 
This force, combined with that due to transverse 
growth, gives to the radicle the power of a wedge. 
Even a growing root of moderate size, such as that 
of a seedling bean, can displace a weight of some 
pounds. It is not probable that the tip when buried 
in compact earth can actually circumnutate and thus 
aid its do^ward passage, but the circumnutating 
movement will facilitate the tip entering any lateral 
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or oblique fissure in the earth, or a burrow made by 
an earth-worm or larva; and it is certain that roots 
often run down the old burrows of worms. The tip, 
however, in endeavouring to circumnutate, will con- 
tinually press against the earth on all sides, and this 
can hardly fail to be of the highest importance to the 
plant ; for we have seen that when little bits of card- 
like paper and of very thin paper were cemented on 
opposite sides of the tip, the whole growing part of 
the radicle was excited to bend away from the side 
bearing the card or more resisting substance, towards 
the side bearing the thin paper. We may therefore 
feel almost sure that when the tip encounters a stone 
or other obstacle in the ground, or even earth more 
compact on one side than the other, the root will bend 
away as much as it can from the obstacle or the more 
resisting earth, and will thus follow with unerring 
skill a line of least resistance. 

The tip is more sensitive to prolonged contact with 
an object than to gravitation when this acts obliquely 
on the radicle, and sometimes even when it acts in the 
most favourable direction at right angles to the radicle. 
The tip was excited by an attached bead of shellac, 
weighing less than ^^^th of a grain (0'33 mg.) ; it is 
therefore more sensitive than the most delicate ten- 
dril, namely, that of Pasaijlora gracilis, which was b/rely 
acted on by a bit of wire weighing ^^^jth of a grain. But 
this degree of sensitiveness is as nothing compared with 
that of the glands of Drosera, for these are excited by 
particles weighing only 7^140 of a grain. The sensi- 
tiveness of the tip cannot be accounted for by its 
being covered by a thinner layer of tissue than the 
other parts, for it is protected by the relatively thick 
root-cap. It is remarkable that althouglf tlie radicle 
bends away, when one side of the tip is slightly touched 
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with caustic, yet if the side be much cauterised the 
injury is too great, and the power of transmitting some 
influence to the adjoining parts causing them to bend, 
is lost. Other analogous cases are known to occur. 

After a radicle has been deflected by some obstacle, 
geotropism directs the tip again to grow perpendicu- 
larly downwards; but geotropism is a feeble power, 
and here, as Sachs has shown, another interesting 
adaptive movement comes into play; for radicles at 
a distance of a few millimeters from the tip are 
sensitive to prolonged contact in such a manner that 
they bend towards the touching object, instead of from 
it as occurs when an object touches one side of the 
tip. Moreover, the curvature, thus caused is abrupt ; 
the pressed part alone bending. Even slight pressure 
suffices, such as a bit of card cemented to one side. 
Therefore a radicle, as it passes over the edge of any 
obstacle in the ground, will through the action of geo- 
tropism press against it ; and this pressure will cause 
the radicle to endeavour to bend abruptly over the 
edge. It will thus recover as quickly as possible its 
normal downward course. 

Eadicles are also sensitive to air which contains 
more moisture on one side than the other, and they 
bend towards its source. It is therefore probable that 
thev are in like manner sensitive to dampness in the 
soil.' It was ascertained in several cases that this 
sensitiveness resides in the tip, which transmits an 
influence causing the adjoining upper part to bend 
in opposition to geotropism towards the moist object. 
We may therefore infer that roots will be deflected 
from their downward course towards any source of 
moisture in the soil. 

Again, mpst or all radicles are slightly sensitive to 
light, and, according to Wiesner, generally bend a little 
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from it. Whether this can be of any service to them 
is very doubtful, but with seeds germinating on the 
surface it will slightly aid geotropism in directing 
the radicles to the ground.* We ascertained in one 
instance that such sensitiveness resided in the tip, and 
caused the adjoining parts to bend from the light. 
The sub-aerial roots observed by Wiesner were all 
apheliotropic, and this, no doubt, is of use in bringing 
them into contact with trunks of trees or surfaces of 
rock, as is their habit. 

We thus see that with seedling plants the tip of the 
radicle is endowed with diverse kinds of sensitiveness ; 
and that the tip directs the adjoining growing parts 
to bend to or from the exciting cause, according to the 
needs of the plant. The sides of the radicle are also 
sensitive to contact, but in a widely different manner. 
Gravitation, though a less powerful cause of move- 
ment than the other above specified stimuli, is ever 
present ; so that it ultimately prevails and determines 
the downward growth of the root. 

The primary radicle emits secondary ones which 
project sub-horizontally ; and these were observed in 
one case to circumnutate. Their tips are also sensitive 
to contact, and they are thus excited to bend away 
from any touching object; so that they resemble in 
these respects, as far as they were observed, the 
primary radicles. If displaced they resume, as Sachs 
has shown, their original sub-horizontal position ; and 
this apparently is due to diageotropism. The secondary 
radicles emit tertiary ones, but these, in the case of 
the bean, are not affected by gravitation ; consequently 
they protrude in all directions. Thus the general 

Dr. Karl Biohter, who lias in Wien/ 1879, p. 149), states that 
especially attended to this subject apheliotropism does not aid ra» 
K. Al^. der Wissenschaften dicles in penetrating the ground. 
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arrangement of the three orders of roots is excellently 
adapted for searching the whole soil for nutriment. 

Sachs has shown that if the tip of the primary 
radicle is cut off (and the tip will occasionally be 
gnawed off with seedlings in a state of nature) one of 
the secondary radicles grows perpendicularly down- 
wards, in a manner which is analogous to the upward 
growth of a lateral shoot after the amputation of 
the leading shoot. We have seen with radicles of the 
bean that if the primary radicle is merely compressed 
instead of being cut off, so that an excess of sap is 
directed into the secondary radicles, their natural con- 
dition is disturbed and they grow downwards. Other 
analogous facts have been given. As anything which 
disturbs the constitution is apt to lead to reversion, 
that is, to the resumption of a former character, it 
appears probable that when secondary radicles grow 
downwards or lateral shoots upwards, they revert to 
the primary manner of growth proper to radicles and 
shoots. 

With dicotyledonous seeds, after the protrusion of 
the radicle, the hypocotyl breaks through the seed- 
coats; but if the cotyledons are hypogean, it is the 
epicotyl which breaks forth. These organs are at first 
invariably arched, with the upper part bent back 
pamllel to the lower ; and they retain this form until 
they have risen above the ground. In some cases, 
however, it is the petioles of the cotyledons or of the 
first true leaves which break through the seed-coats 
as well as the ground, before any part of the stem 
protrudes ; and then the petioles are almost invariably 
arched. We have met with only one exception, and that 
only a partial one, namely, with the petioles of the two 
first leaves of Acanthus canddahrum^ With Delphinium 
nudicaule the petioles of the two cotyledons are com- 
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pletely confluent, and they break through the ground 
as an arch ; afterwards the petioles of the successively 
formed early leaves are arched, and they are thus 
enabled to break through the base of the confluent 
petioles of the cotyledons. In the case of Megarrhiza, 
it is the plumule which breaks as an arch through the 
tube formed by the confluence of the cotyledon- 
petioles. With mature plants, the flower-stems and 
the leaves of some few species, and the rachis of 
several ferns, as they emerge separately from the 
ground, are likewise arched. 

The fact of so many different organs in plants of 
many kinds breaking through the ground under the 
form of an arch, shows that this must be in some 
manner highly important to them. According to 
Haberlandt, the tender growing apex is thus saved 
from abrasion, and this is probably the true explana- 
tion. But as both legs of the arch grow, their power 
of breaking through the ground will be much in- 
creased as long as the tip remains within the seed- 
coats and has a point of support. In the case of 
monocotyledons the plumule or cotyledon is rarely 
arched, as far as we have seen ; but this is the case 
with the leaf-like cotyledon of the onion ; and the 
crown of the arch is here strengthened by a special 
protuberance. In the Graminem the summit of the 
straight, sheath-like cotyledon is developed info a 
hard sharp crest, which evidently serves for breaking 
through the earth. With dicotyledons the arching of 
the epicotyl or hypocotyl often appears as if it merely 
resulted from the manner in which the parts are 
jiacked within the seed; but it is doubtful whether 
this is the whole of the truth in any case, and it cer- 
tainly was not so in several cases, in which the arch- 
ing was seen to commence after the parts had wholly 
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escaped from the seed-coats. As the arching occurred 
ill whatever position the seeds were placed, it is no 
doubt due to temporarily increased growth of the 
nature of epinasty or hyponasty along one side of the 
part. 

As this habit of the hypocotyl to arch itself appears 
to be universal, it is probably of very ancient origin. 
It is therefore not surprising that it should be in- 
herited, at least to some extent, by plants having 
hypogean cotyledons, in which the hypocotyl is only 
slightly developed and never protrudes above the 
ground, and in which the arching is of course now 
quite useless. This tendency explains, as we have 
seen, the curvature of the hypocotyl (and the conse- 
quent movement of the radicle) which was first 
observed by Sachs, and which we have often had to 
refer to as Sachs’ curvature. 

The several foregoing arched organs are continually 
circumnutating, or endeavouring to circumnutate, even 
before they break through the ground. As soon as 
any part of the arch protrudes from the seed-coats it 
is acted upon by apogeotropism, and both the legs 
bend upwards as quickly as the surrounding earth will 
permit, until the arch stands vertically. By continued 
growth it then forcibly breaks through the ground; 
bu^as it is continually striving to circumnutate this 
will aid its emergence in some slight degree, for we 
know that a circumnutating hypocotyl can push away 
damp sand on all sides. As soon as the faintest ray of 
light reaches a seedling, heliotropism will guide it 
through any crack in the soil, or through an entangled 
mass of overlying vegetation; for apogeotropism by 
itself can direct the seedling only blindly upwards. 
Hence probably it is that sensitiveness to light resides 
in the tip of the cotyledons of the Graminese, and in 
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the upper part of the hypocotyls of at least some 
plants. 

As the arch grows upwards the cotyledons are 
dragged out of the ground. The seed-coats are either 
left behind buried, or are retained for a time still 
enclosing the cotyledons. These are afterwards cast 
off merely by the swelling of the cotyledons. But 
with most of the Cuciirbitaceee there is a curious 
special contrivance for bursting the seed-coats whilst 
beneath the ground, namely, a peg at the base of the 
hypocotyl, projecting at right angles, which holds down 
the lower half of the seed-coats, whilst the growth 
of the arched part of the hypocotyl lifts up the upper 
half, and thus splits them in twain. A somewhat 
analogous structure occurs in Mimosa pudica and some 
other plants. Before the cotyledons are fully ex- 
panded and have diverged, the hypocotyl generally 
straightens itself by increased growth along the con- 
cave side, thus reversing the process which caused 
the arching. Ultimately not a trace of the former 
curvature is left, except in the case of the leaf-like 
cotyledons of the onion. 

The cotyledons can now assume the function of 
leaves, and decompose carbonic acid ; they also yield 
up to other parts of the plant the nutriment which 
they often contain. When they contain a large s^ck 
of nutriment they generally remain buried beneath 
the ground, owing to the small development of the 
hypocotyl; and thus they have a better chance of 
escaping destruction by animals. From unknown 
causes, nutriment is sometimes stored in the hypocotyl 
or in the radicle, and then one of the cotyledons or 
both become rudimentary, of which several instances 
have been given. It is probable that the» extraordi- 
nary manner of germination of Megarrhiza Calif omiea, 
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Ipomoea Uptophylla and pandwratay and of Qiierem 
virmSf is connected with the burying of the tuber-like 
roots, which at an early age are stocked with nutri- 
ment; for in these plants it is the petioles of the 
cotyledons which first protrude from the seeds, and 
they are then merely tipped with a minute radicle and 
hypocotyl. These petioles bend down geotropically 
like a root and penetrate the ground, so that the true 
root, which afterwards becomes greatly enlarged, is 
buried at some little depth beneath the surface. Gra- 
dations of structure are always interesting, and Asa 
Gray informs us that with Ipomoea Jaiappa, which 
likewise forms huge tubers, the hypocotyl is still of 
considerable length, and the petioles of the cotyledons 
are only moderately elongated. But in addition to the 
advantage gained by the concealment of the nutritious 
matter stored within the tubers, the plumule, at least 
in the case of Megarrhiza, is protected from the frosts 
of winter by being buried. 

With many dicotyledonous seedlings, as has lately 
been described by De Vries, the contraction of the 
parenchyma of the upper part of the radicle drags the 
hypocotyl downwards into the earth ; sometimes (it is 
said) until even the cotyledons are buried. The hypo- 
cotyl itself of some species contracts in a like manner. 
It is believed that this burying process serves to 
protect the seedlings against the frosts of winter. 

Our imaginary seedling is now mature as a seedling, 
for its hypocotyl is straight and its cotyledons are 
fully expanded. In this state the upper part of the 
hypocotyl and the cotyledons continue for some time 
to circumnutate, generally to a wide extent relatively 
to the size of the parts, and at a rapid rate. But 
seedlings* profit by this power of movement only when 
it is modified, especially by the action of light and 
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gravitation ; for they are thus enabled to move more 
rapidly and to a greater extent than can most mature 
plants. Seedlings are subjected to a severe struggle 
for life, and it appears to be highly important to them 
that they should adapt themselves as quickly and as 
perfectly as possible to their conditions. Hence also 
it is that they are so extremely sensitive to light and 
gravitation. The cotyledons of some few species are 
sensitive to a touch ; but it is probable that this is 
only an indirect result of the foregoing kinds of sen- 
sitiveness, for there is no reason to believe that they 
profit by moving when touched. 

Our seedling now throws up a stem bearing leaves, 
and often branches, all of which whilst young are con- 
tinually circumnutating. If we look, for instance, at a 
great acacia tree, we may feel assured that every one of 
the innumerable growing shoots is constantly describ- 
ing small ellipses ; as is each petiole, sub-petiole, and 
leaflet. The latter, as well as ordinary leaves, gene- 
rally move up and down in nearly the same vertical 
plane, so that they describe very narrow ellipses. 
The flower-peduncles are likewise continually circum- 
nutating. If we could look beneath the ground, and 
our eyes had the power of a microscope, we should see ^ 
the tip of each rootlet endeavouring to sweep small 
ellipses or circles, as far as the pressure of the sur- 
rounding earth permitted. All this astonishing amdunt 
of movement has been going on year after year since 
the time when, as a seedling, the tree first emerged 
from the ground. 

Stems are sometimes developed into long runners or 
stolons. These circumnutate in a conspicuous manner, and 
are thus aided in passing between and over surrounding 
obstacles. But whether the circumnutating movement 
has been increased for this special purpose is doubtful. 
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We have now to consider circmnnutation in a 
modified form, as the source of several great classes of 
movement. The modification may be determined by 
innate causes, or by external agencies. Under the first 
head we see leaves which, when first unfolded, stand 
in a vertical position, and gradually bend downward^ 
as they grow older. We see flower-peduncles bending 
down after the flower has withered, and others rising 
up ; or again, stems with their tips at first bowed 
downwards, so as to be hooked, afterwards straighten- 
ing themselves ; and many other such cases. These 
changes of position, which are due to epinasty or 
hyponasty, occur at certain periods of the life of the 
plant, and are independent of any external agency. 
They are eftected not by a continuous upward or 
downward movement, but by a succession of small 
ellipses, or by zigzag lines, — that is, by a circum- 
nutating movement which is preponderant in some 
one direction. 

Again, climbing plants whilst young circumnutate 
in the ordinary manner, but as soon as the stem 
has grown to a certain height, which is different for 
different species, it elongates rapidly, and now the 
.amplitude of the circumnutating movement is im- 
mensely increased, evidently to favour the stem catch- 
ing hold of a support. The stem also circumnutates 
ratner more equally to all sides than in the case of 
non-climbing plants. This is conspicuously the case 
with those tendrils which consist of modified leaves, 
as these sweep wide circles ; whilst ordinary leaves 
usually circumnutate nearly in the same vertical plane. 
Flower-peduncles when converted into tendrils have 
their circumnutating movement in like manner greatly 
increased.# 

We now come to our second group of circumnu- 
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tating moyements — those modified through external 
agencies. The so-called sleep or nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaves are determine by the daily alterna- 
tions of light and darkness. It is not the darkness 
which excites them to move, but the difference in the 
amount of light which they receive during the day 
and night ; for with several species, if the leaves have 
not been brightly illuminated during the day, they 
do not sleep at night. They inherit, however, some 
tendency to move at the proper periods, indepen- 
dently of any change in the amount of light. The 
movements are in some cases extraordinarily complex, 
but as a full summary has been given in the chapter 
devoted to this subject, we will here say but little on 
this head. Leaves and cotyledons assume their noc- 
turnal position by two means, by the aid of pulvini and 
without such aid. In the former case the movement 
continues as long as the leaf or cotyledon remains in 
full health ; whilst in the latter case it continues only 
whilst the part is growing. Cotyledons appear to 
sleep in a larger proportional number of species than 
do leaves. In some species, the leaves sleep and not 
the cotyledons ; in others, the cotyledons and not the 
leaves ; or both may sleep, and yet assume widely 
different positions at night. 

Although the nyctitropic movements of leaves and 
cotyledons are wonderfully diversified, and sometimes 
differ much in the species of the same genus, yet the 
blade is always placed in such a position at night, that 
its upper surface is exposed as little as possible to full 
radiation. We cannot doubt that this is the object 
gained by tliese movements ; and it has been proved 
that leaves exposed to a clear sky, with their blades 
compelled to remain horizontal, suffered much more 
from the cold than others which were allowed to assume 
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their proper vertical position. Some curious facts 
have been given under this head, showing that hori- 
zontally extended leaves suffered more at night, when 
the air, which is not cooled by radiation, was prevented 
from freely circulating beneath their lower surfaces ; 
and so ife was, when the leaves were allowed to go to 
sleep on branches which had been rendered motionless. 
In some species the petioles rise up greatly at night, 
and the pinnse close together. The whole plant is 
thus rendered more compact, and a much smaller 
surface is exposed to radiation. 

That the various nyctitropic movements of leaves 
result from modified circumnutation has, we think, 
been clearly shown. In the simplest cases a leaf 
describes a single large ellipse during the 24 h. ; and 
the movement is so arranged that the blade stands 
vertically during the night, and reassumes its former 
position on the following morning. The course pursued 
differs from ordinary circumnutation only in its greater 
amplitude, and in its greater rapidity late in the 
evening and early on the following morning. Unless 
this movement is admitted to be one of circumnu- 
tation, such leaves do not circumnutate at all, and this 
would be a monstrous anomaly. In other cases, leaves 
and cotyledons describe several vertical ellipses during 
tlie 24 h. ; and in the evening one of them is increased 
greatly in amplitude until the blade stands vertically 
either upwards or downwards. In this position it con- 
tinues to circumnutate until the following morning, 
when it reassumes its former position. These move- 
ments, when a pulvinus is present, are often compli- 
cated by the rotation of the leaf or leaflet ; and such 
rotation on a small scale occurs during ordinary cir- 
cumnutation. • The many diagrams showing the move- 
ments of sleeping and non-sleeping leaves and coty- 

2 o 
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ledons should be compared, and it will be seen that 
they are essentially alike. Ordinary circumnutation 
is converted into a nyctitropic movement, firstly by an 
increase in its amplitude, but not to so great a degree 
as in the case of climbing plants, and secondly by its 
being rendered periodic in relation to the alterna- 
tions of day and night. But there is frequently a 
distinct trace of periodicity in the circumnutating 
movements of non-sleeping leaves and cotyledons. 
The fact that nyctitropic movements occur in species 
distributed in many families throughout the whole 
vascular series, is intelligible, if they result from the 
modification of the universally present movement of 
circumnutation ; otherwise the fact is inexplicable. 

In the seventh chapter we have given the case of 
a Porlieria, the leaflets of which remained closed all 
day, as if asleep, when the plant was kept dry, appa- 
rently for the sake of checking evaporation. Some- 
thing of the same kind occurs with certain Graminese. 
At the close of this same chapter, a few observations 
were appended on what may be called the embryology 
of leaves. The leaves produced by young shoots on 
(‘ut-down plants of Melilotus taurica slept like those of 
a Trifolium, whilst the leaves on the older branches 
on the same plants slept in a very different manner, 
}>roper to the genus ; and from the reasons assigned 
w e are tempted to look at this case as one of reversion 
to a former nyctitropic habit. So again with Desmo- 
dium gyrans, the absence of small lateral leaflets on 
very young plants, makes us suspect that the imme- 
diate progenitor of this species did not possess lateral 
leaflets, and that their appearance in an almost rudi- 
mentary condition at a somewhat more advanced age 
is the result of reversion to a trifoliatq predecessor. 
However this may be, the rapid circumnutating or 
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gyrating movements of the little lateral leaflets, seem 
to be due proximately to the pulvinus, or organ of 
movement, not having been reduced nearly so much 
as the blade, during the successive modifications 
through which the species has passed. 

We now come to the highly important class of 
movements due to the action of a lateral light. When 
stems, leaves, or other organs are placed, so that one 
side is illuminated more brightly than the other, they 
bend towards the light. This heliotropic movement 
manifestly results from the modification of ordinary 
circumnutation ; and every gradation between the two 
movements could be followed. When the light was 
dim, and only a very little brighter on one side than 
on the other, the movement consisted of a succession 
of ellipses, directed towards the light, each of which 
approached nearer to its source than the previous one. 
When the difference in the light on the two sides 
was somewhat greater, the ellipses were drawn out 
into a strongly-marked zigzag line, and when much 
greater the course became rectilinear. We have 
reason to believe that changes in the turgescence of 
the cells is the proximate cause of the movement 
of circumnutation ; and it appears that when a plant 
is unequally illuminated on the two sides, the always 
changing turgescence is augmented along one side, 
and iS weakened or quite arrested along the other 
sides. Increased turgescence is commonly followed by 
increased growth, so that a plant which has bent itself 
towards the light during the day would be fixed in this 
position were it not for apogeotropism acting during 
the night. But parts provided with pulvini bend, as 
Pfeffer has shown, towards the light ; and here growth 
does not coma into play any more than in the ordinary 
circumnutating movements of pulvini. 


2 o 2 
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Heliotropism prevails widely throughout .the vege- 
table kingdom, but whenever, from the changed habits 
of life of any plant, such movements become injurious 
or useless, the tendency is easily eliminated, as we see 
with climbing and insectivorous plants. 

Apheliotropic movements are comparatively rare in 
a well-marked degree, excepting with sub-aerial roots. 
In the two cases investigated by us, the movement 
certainly consisted of modified circumnutation. 

The position which leaves and cotyledons occupy 
during the day, namely, more or less transversely to 
the direction of the light, is due, according to Frank, 
to what we call diaheliotropism. As all leaves and 
cotyledons are continually circumnutating, there can 
hardly be a doubt that diaheliotropism results from 
modified circumnutation. From the fact of leaves and 
cotyledons frequently rising a little in the evening, it 
appears as if dialieliotropism had to conquer during 
the middle of the day a widely prevalent tendency to 
apogeotropism. 

Lastly, the leaflets and cotyledons of some plants 
are known to be injured by too much light ; and when 
the sun sliines briglitly on them, they move upwards 
or downwards, or twist laterally, so that they direct 
their edges towards the light, and thus they escape 
being injured. These paraheliotropic movements cer- 
tainly consisted in one case of modified circuifinuta- 
tion ; and so it probably is in all cases, for the leaves 
of all the species described circumnutate in a con- 
spicuous manner. This movement has hitherto been 
observed only with leaflets provided with pulvini, in 
which the increased turgescence on opposite sides is 
not followed by growth ; and we can understand why 
this should be so, as the movement is required only 
for a temporary purpose. It would manifestly be dis- 
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advantageous for the leaf to be fixed by growth in its 
inclined position. For it has to assume its former 
horizontal position, as soon as possible after the sun 
has ceased shining too brightly on it. 

The extreme sensitiveness of certain seedlings to 
light, as shown in our ninth chapter, is highly remark- 
able. The cotyledons of Phalaris became curved 
towards a distant lamp, which emitted so little light, 
that a pencil held vertically close to the plants, did 
not cast any shadow which the eye could perceive on 
a white card. These cotyledons, therefore, were af- 
fected by a difference in the amount of light on their 
two sides, which the eye could not distinguish. The 
degree of their curvature within a given time towards 
a lateral light did not correspond at all strictly with 
the amount of light which they received ; the light 
not being at any time in excess. They continued for 
nearly half an hour to bend towards a lateral light, 
after it had been extinguished. They bend with 
remarkable precision towards it, and this depends on 
the illumination of one whole side, or on the obscura- 
tion of the whole opposite side. The difference in the 
amount of light which plants at any time receive in 
comparison with what they have shortly before re- 
ceived, seems in all cases to be the chief exciting cause 
of those movements which are influenced by light. 
Thus seedlings brought out of darkness bend towards 
a dim lateral light, sooner than others which had pre- 
viously been exposed to daylight. We have seen 
several analogous cases with the nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaves. A striking instance was observed in 
the case of the periodic movements of the cotyledons 
of a Cassia ; in the morning a pot was placed in an 
obscure part*of a room, and all the cotyledons rose up 
closed ; another pot had stood in the sunlight, and 
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the cotyledons of course remained expanded; both 
pots were now placed close together in the middle of 
the room, and the cotyledons which had been exposed 
to the sun, immediately began to close, while the 
others opened ; so that the cotyledons in the two pots 
moved in exactly opposite directions whilst exposed 
to the same degree of light. 

We found that if seedlings, kept in a dark place, 
were laterally illuminated by a small wax taper for 
only two or three minutes at intervals of about three- 
quarters of an hour, they all became bowed to the 
point where the taper had been held. We felt much 
surprised at this fact, and until we had read Wiesner’s 
observations, we attributed it to the after-effects of 
the light; but he has shown that the same degree 
of curvature in a plant may be induced in the 
course of an hour by several interrupted illumina- 
tions lasting altogether for 20 m., as by a continuous 
illumination of 60 m. We believe that this case, 
as well as our own, may be explained by the ex- 
citement from light being due not so much to its 
actual amount, as to the difference in amount from 
that previously received ; and in our case there were 
repeated alternations from complete darkness to light. 
In this, and in several of the above specified respects, 
light seems to act on the tissues of plants, almost in 
the same manner as it does on the nervous system 
of animals. 

There is a much more striking analogy of the same 
kind, in the sensitiveness to light being localised in 
the tips of the cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena, and 
in the upper part of the hypocotyls of Brassica and 
Beta ; and in the transmission of some influence from 
these upper to the lower parts, causing ‘the latter to 
bend towards the light. This influence is also trails- 
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mitted beneath the soil to a depth where no light 
enters. It follows from this localisation, that the 
lower parts of the cotyledons of Phalaris, &c., which 
normally become more bent towards a lateral light 
than the upper parts, may be brightly illuminated 
during many hours, and will not bend in the least, if 
all light be excluded from the tip. It is an interest- 
ing experiment to place caps over the tips of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris, and to allow a very little light 
to enter through minute orifices on one side of the 
caps, for the lower part of the cotyledons will then 
bend to this side, and not to the side which has been 
brightly illuminated during the whole time. In the 
case of the radicles of Sinains alba, sensitiveness to 
light also resides in the tip, which, when laterally 
illuminated, causes the adjoining part of the root to 
bend apheliotropically. 

Gravitation excites plants to bend away from the 
centre of the earth, or towards it, or to place them- 
selves in a transverse position with respect to it. 
Although it is impossible to modify in any direct 
manner the attraction of gravity, yet its influence 
could be moderated indirectly, in the several ways 
described in the tenth chapter; and under such 
circumstances the same kind of evidence as that given 
in the chapter on Heliotropism, showed in the plainest 
manner that apogeotropic and geotropic, and probably 
diageotropic movements, are all modified forms of 
circumnutation. 

Different parts of the same plant and different 
species are affected by gravitation in widely different 
degrees and manners. Some plants and organs exhibit 
hardly a trace of its action. Young seedlings which, 
as we knowfcircumnutate rapidly, are eminently sensi- 
tive ; and we have seen the hypocotyl of Beta bending 
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upwards through 109® in 3 h. 8 m. The after-effects 
of apogeotropism last for above half an hour ; and 
Jiorizontally-laid hypocotyls are sometimes thus car- 
ried temporarily beyond an upright position. The 
benefits derived from geotropism, apogeotropism, and 
diageotropism, are generally so manifest that they 
need not be specified. With the flower-peduncles of 
Oxalis, epinasty causes them to bend down, so that 
the ripening pods may be protected by the calyx 
from the rain. Afterwards they are carried upwards 
by apogeotropism in combination with hyponasty, and 
are thus enabled to scatter their seeds over a wider 
space. The capsules and flower-heads of some plants 
are bowed downwards through geotroj)ism, and they 
tlien bury themselves in the earth for the protection 
and slow maturation of the seeds. This burying 
process is much facilitated by the rocking movement 
due to circumnutation. 

In the case of the radicles of several, probably of all 
seedling plants, sensitiveness to gravitation is confined 
to the tip, which transmits an influence to the adjoining 
upper part, causing it to bend towards the centre of 
the earth. That there is transmission of this kind was 
proved in an interesting manner when horizontally 
extended radicles of the bean were exposed to the 
attraction of gravity for 1 or h., and their tips were 
then am 2 )utatod. Within this time no trace of Curva- 
ture was exhibited, and the radicles were now placed 
pointing vertically downwards ; but an influence had 
already been transmitted from the tip to the adjoining 
part, for it soon became bent to one side, in the same 
manner as would have occurred had the radicle 
rejuained horizontal and been still acted on by geo- 
tropism. Radicles thus treated coutinueito grow out 
horizontally for two or three days, until a new tip was 
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re-forme4 ; and this was then acted on by geotropism, 
and the radicle became curved perpendicularly down- 
wards. 

It has now been shown that tlie following important 
classes of movement all arise from modified circum- 
nutation, which is omnipresent whilst growth lasts, 
and after growth has ceased, whenever pulvini are 
present. These classes of movement consist of those 
due to epinasty and hyponasty, — those proper to 
climbing plants, commonly called revolving nutation, 
— the nyctitropic or sleep movements of leaves and 
cotyledons, — and the two immense classes of move- 
ment excited by light and gravitation. When we 
speak of modified circumnutation we mean that light, 
or the alternations of light and darkness, gravitation, 
slight pressure or other irritants, and certain innate 
or constitutional states of the plant, do not directly 
cause the movement ; they merely lead to a tempo- 
rary increase or diminution of those spontaneous 
changes in the turgescence of the cells which are 
already in progress. In what manner, light, gravita- 
tion, &c., act on the cells is not known ; and we 
will here cinly remark that, if any stimulus affected 
the cells in such a manner as to cause some slight 
tendency in the affected part to bend in a beneficial 
maiftier, this tendency might easily be increased 
through the preservation of the more sensitive indi- 
viduals. But if such bending were injurious, the 
tendency would be eliminated unless it was over- 
poweringly strong; for we know how commonly all 
characters in all organisms vary. Nor can we see any 
reason to doubt, that after the conjplete elimination of 
a tendenejt to bend in some one direction under a 
certain stimulus, the power to bend in a directly 
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opposite direction might gradually be acquired through 
natural selection.* 

Although so many movements have arisen through 
modified circumnutation, there are others which 
appear to have had a quite independent origin ; but 
they do not form such large and important classes. 
When a leaf of a Mimosa is touched it suddenly 
assumes the same position as when asleep, but Briicke 
has shown that this movement results from a different 
state of turgescence in the cells from that which 
occurs during sleep ; and as sleep-movements are cer- 
tainly due to modified circumnutation, those from a 
touch can hardly be thus due. The back of a leaf of 
Drosera rotundifolia was cemented to the summit of 
a stick driven into the ground, so that it could not 
move in the least, and a tentacle was observed during 
many hours under the microscoj)e ; but it exhibited 
no circumnutating movement, yet after being mo- 
mentarily touched with a bit of raw meat, its basal 
part began to curve in 23 seconds. This curving 
movement therefore could not have resulted from 
modified circumnutation. But when a small object, 
such as a fragment of a bristle, was placed on one side 
of the tip of a radicle, which we know is continually 
circumnutating, the induced curvature was so similar 
to the movement caused by geotropism, that we can 
hardly doubt that it is due to modified circumnu- 
tation. A flower of a Mahonia was cemented to a 
stick, and the stamens exhibited no signs of circum- 
nutation under the microscope, yet when they were 
lightly touched they suddenly moved towards the pistil. 
Lastly, the curling of the extremity of a tendril when 


• See the remarks in Prank’s 91. &c.), on natural selection in 
* Die wagerechte liichtung von connection with geotropism. lielio- 
Filanzentheilen ’ (1870, pp, 90, tropism, &c. 
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touched «eems to be independent of its revolving or 
circumnutating movement. This is best shown by the 
part which is the most sensitive to contact, circum- 
nutating much less than the lower parts, or apparently 
not at all.* 

Although in these cases we have no reason to 
believe that the movement depends on modified cir- 
cumnutation, as with the several classes of movement 
described in this volume, yet the difference between 
the two sets of cases may not be so great as it at 
first appears. In the one set, an irritant causes an 
increase or diminution in the turgesccnce of the cells, 
which are already in a state of change ; whilst in the 
other set, the irritant first starts a similar change in 
their state of turgescence. Why a touch, slight 
pressure or any other irritant, such as electricity, heat, 
or the absorption of animal matter, should modify the 
turgescence of the affected cells in such a manner as to 
cause movement, we do not know. But a touch acts in 
this manner so often, and on such widely distinct plants, 
that the tendency seems to be a very general one ; and 
if beneficial, it might be increased to any extent. In 
other cases, a touch produces a very different effect, 
as with Nitella, in which the protoplasm may be seen 
to recede from the walls of the cell ; in Lactuca, in 
which a milky fluid exudes; and in the tendrils of 
certain Vitacese, Cucurbitaceso, and Bignoniacem, in 
which slight pressure causes a cellular outgrowth. 

Finally, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
resemblance between the foregoing movements of 
plants and many of the actions performed uncon- 
sciously by the lower animals.f With plants an 

♦ For the» evidence on this pp. 178, 174. 
head, see the ‘ Movements and t Sachs remarks to nearly the 
Habits of Climbing Plants/ 1875, same effect : Dass sich die le- 
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astonishingly small stimulus suffices; and even with 
allied plants one may be highly sensitive to the 
slightest continued pressure, and another highly sensi- 
tive to a slight momentary touch. The habit of moving 
at certain periods is inherited both by plants and 
animals ; and several other points of similitude have 
been specified. But the most striking resemblance is 
the localisation of their sensitiveness, and the transmis- 
sion of an influence from the excited part to another 
which consequently moves. Yet plants do not of course 
possess nerves or a central nervous system ; and we 
may infer that with animals such structures serve only 
for the more perfect transmission of impressions, and 
for the more complete intercommunication of the 
several parts. 

We believe that there is no structure in plants more 
wonderful, as far as its functions are concerned, than 
the tip of the radicle. If the tip be lightly pressed 
or burnt or cut, it transmits an influence to the upper 
adjoining part, causing it to bend away from the 
affected side; and, what is more surprising, the tip 
can distinguish between a slightly harder and softer 
object, by which it is simultaneously pressed on oppo- 
site sides. If, however, the radicle is pressed by a 
similar object a little above the tip, the pressed part 
does not transmit any influence to the more distant 
parts, but bends abruptly towards the object. l/ the 
tip perceives the air to bo moister on one side than 
on the other, it likewise transmits an influence to the 
upper adjoining part, which bends towards the source 
of moisture. When the tip is excited by light (though 


bende Pflanzensubstanz derart lich, wie die versoliiedenen Sinnes- 
innerlich differeiizirt, dass ein> nerven des Thiers* (^Arbeiteu 
zelne Theile mit specifischen des Bot. Inst, in Wurzburg,’ Bd. 
Eucrgien uusgerustet slnd, ahn- ii. 1879, p. 282). 
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in the casp of radicles this was ascertained in only a 
single instance) the adjoining part bends from the 
light ; but when excited by gravitation the same part 
bends towards the centre of gravity. In almost every 
case we can clearly perceive the final purpose or advan- 
tage of the several movements. Two, or perhaps more, 
of the exciting causes often act simultaneously on the 
tip, and one conquers the other, no doubt in accord- 
ance with its importance for the life of the plant. 
The course pursued by the radicle in penetrating the 
ground must be determined by the tip; hence it 
has acquired such diverse kinds of sensitiveness. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that the tip of the 
radicle thus endowed, and having the power of 
directing the movements of the adjoining parts, acts 
like the brain of one of the lower animals ; the brain 
being seated within the anterior end of the body, 
receiving impressions from the sense-organs, and 
directing the several moA'cments. 
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A. 

AMes communis, offoct of hillinjr or 
injuring the h ading shoot. 187 

pectinata, ( ftVct of killing or 

injuring tlie leading shoot, 187 

, affected by JiJciditim elatinum, 

1S8 

Abrmia umhellata^ its single, deve- 
loped cotyledon, 78 

, rudimentary cotyledon, 95 

, rupture t»f tiie seed -coats, 105 

AbutPon Darwinii, sleep of leaves 
and not of cotyledons, 314 

, nocturnal movement of leaves, 

323 

Aracia Farnesiana^ state of plant 
when awake and asleep, 381, 382 

, appearance at night, 395 

, nyetitropic movements of 

piniife, 402 

, the axes of the ellipses, 404 

lophanlha, character of first 

leaf, 415 

retinoides, circumnutation of 

young phyllodc, 230 
Aamtiiosicyos horrida, nocturnal 
movement of cotyledon 304 
Acanthus candelabrum^ inequality in 
the two first leaves, 79 

, petioles not arched, 553 

lati/olius, variability in first 

leaves. 79 

rruMis, seedling, manner of 

breaking through the ground, 
78, 79 

. circumnutation of young leaf, 

249, 269 

spinosus^ 79 

, movement of leaves, 249 


AMPHICARFCBA. 

Adenanthera pavonia^ nyetitropic 
movements of leaflets, 374 
JEcidium ehtinuin, t fleet on the 
lateral blanches of the silver fir, 
188 

jFscuIus hlp) ocastanum, movements 
ofmdicle, 28, 29 

, sensitiveness of apex of radicle, 

172-174 

Albhzia lophantha, nyetitropic move- 
ments of leaflets, 383 

, of pinnro, 402 

Allium cepa, conical protuberance 
on arched cotyledon, 59 

, circumnutation of basal half 

of arched cotyledon, 60 

, mode of breaking through 

ground, 87 

, straightening process, 101 

porruMf movements of flower- 

stems, 226 

Aloptcurus pratensis, joints affected 
by apogeotropism, 503 
Aloysia vitriodorUy circumnutation 
of stem, 210 

Amaranthus, sleep of leaves, 387 

caudatm, noctural moYement 

of cotyledons, 307 
Amorpha fruticosa, sleep of leaflets, 

Ampelopsis tricuspidata, hyponastic 
movement of hooked tips, 272- 
275 

AmphicarptBa monoica, circumnuta- 
tion and nyetitropic movements 
of leaves, 3h‘5 

, effect of sunshine on leaflets, 

445 , 

, geotropic movements of, 

520 
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Awida Wrightii^ sleep of cotyledons, 
31)2,312 

. of leaves, 324 

, downward movement of coty- 
ledons, 444 

Apheliotropism, or negative helio- 
tropism, 5, 419, 432 
Apios graveolem, heliotropic move- 
ments of hypocotyl, 422-424 

tuheroea, vertical sinking of 

leaflets at night, 368 
Apium graveolenst sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 305 

, petrottelinum^ sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 304 

Apogeotropic movements effected by 
joints or pulvini, 502 
Apogeotropisni, 5, 494; retarded by 
heliotropism, 501 : concluding re- 
marks on, 507 

Arachu hypogata, circumnutation of 
gynophore, 225 

, effects of radiation on leaves, 

289, 29t? 

, movements of leaves, 357 

, rate of movement, 4()4 

— circumnutation of vertically 
dependent young gynophores, 519 

, downward movement of the 

same, 519 

Arching of various organs, impor- 
tance of, to seedling plants, 87, 
88 ; emergence of hypocotyls or 
epicotyls in the form of an, 553 
Asparagus officinalis^ circumnuta- 
tion of plumules, 60-62. 

, effoet of lateral light, 484 

Aspleni^m trichomanes, movement 
in the fruiting fronds, 257, n. 
Astragalus uliginosus^ movement of 
leaflets, 355 

Avena satha^ movement of cotyle- 
dons, 65, 66. 

, sensitiveness of tip of radicle 

to moist air, 183 

, heliotropic movement and cir- 
cumnutation of cotyledon, 421,422 

, sensitiveness of cotyledon to u 

lateral light, 477 

, young shftith-like cotyledons 

strongly apogeotropic, 499 


BBASSIOA. 

Avena sativa^ movements of oldish 
cotyledons, 499, 500 
Averrhoa hilirnhij leaf asleep, 330 

, angular movements when 

going to sleep, 331-335 

, leaflets exposed to bright 

sunshine, 447 

Azalea Indica, circumnutation of 
stem, 208 


B. 

Bary, de, on the effect o^ f he .®ci- 
dium on the silver fir, 188 
Batalin, Piof., on the nyctitropic 
movements of leaves, 283 ; on tlic 
sleep of leaves of Sida napeea^ 
322 ; on Polygonum avicularey 
387 ; on the effect of sunshine on 
leaflets of Oxalis aretosella^ 447 
BauMnia^ nyctitropic movements, 
373 

, movements of petioles of young 

seedlings, 401 

, appearance of young plants 

at night, 402 

Beta vulgaris, circumnutation of 
hypocotyl of seedlings, 52 

, movements of cotyledons, 52, 

53 

, effect of light, 124 

, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 307 

, heliotropio movements of, 

420 

, transmitted effect of light on 

hypocotyl, 482 

, apogeotiopic movement of 

hypocotyl, 496 

Bignonia capreolata, apheliotiopic 
movement of tendrils, 432, 45i) 
Bouche' on Melaleuca erioopfolia, 
383 

Brussica napus, circumnutation of 
flower-stems, 226 

Brassica ohracea, oircumnutution 
of seedUug, 10 

, of radicle, 11 

, geotropic movement of radicle, 

11 
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Brassica dUracea^ movement of 
buried and aidiod hvpocotyl, 13, 
14, 15 

^ conjoint circumnutafion of 

hypocotyl and cotyledons, 16, 17, 
18 

, of hypocotyl in darkness, 19 

, of a cotyledon with hypocotyl 

fcecured to a stick, 19, 20 

, rate of movement, 20 

, ellipses described by hypo- 

cotyls when erect, 105 

, movements of cotyledons, 115 

, of.stein, 202 

, of leaves at night, 229, 

230 

, sleep of cotyledons, 301 

, eircumnuiation of hypocotyl 

of seedling plant, 425 

, heliotropio movement and 

circumnutation of hypocotyls, 
426 

, eiFcct of lateral light on hypo- 
cotyls, 479-482 

, apogeotropio movement of 

hypocotyls, 500, 501 
Brastfica rapa, movements of leaves, 
230 

Brongniart, A., on the sleep of 
Strephium Jloribundum^ 391 
Bruce, Dr., on the sleep of leaves in 
Averrhoa^ 330 

Bryophyllurn (vtd Calanchoe) calyci- 
iium, movement of leaves, 237 


C. 

CameHlia Japonica, circumnutation 
of leaf, 231, 232 

Candolle, A. de, on Trapa natantf, 
95 ,* on sensitiveness of coty- 
ledons, 127 

Canna WancemczU^ circumnuta- 
tion of plumules, 58, 59 

, of leaf, 252 

Cannabis sativat movements of 
leaves, 250 

- — , nocturnal movements of coty- 
ledons, 307 


CASSIA. 

Cannabis sativa^ sinking of the young 
leaves at night, 444 
Cassia, nyctitropio movement of 
leaves, 369 

Cassia liarclayana, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 372 

, slight movement of leaflets, 40 1 

caUianthat uninjured by ex- 
posure at night, 289, n. 

. nyctitropic movement of 

loaves, 371 

, circumnutating movement of 

leaves, 372 

corymhosn, cotyledons sensi- 
tive to contact, 126 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 369 

floribunda, use of sleep move- 
ments, 289 

, effect of radiation on the 

loaves at night, 294 
, circumnutating and nycti- 
tropic movement of a tormirml 
leaflet, 372, 373 

, movements of young and older 

leaves, 400 

florida, cotyledons sensitive to 

contact, 126 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

glauca, cotyledons sensitive to 

contact, 126 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

lievigatay eflect of radiation 

on leaves, 289, n. 

mimosoides, movement of coty- 
ledons, 116 

, sensitiveness of, 126 

, sleep of, 308 i, 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 372 

, effect of bright sunshine on 

cotyledons, 446 

negUcta, movements of, 117 

, eflect of liglit, 124 

, sensitiveness of cotyledons, 

126 

nodosay non-sensitive cotyle- 
dons, 126 

, do not rise at jiight, 308 

pubesoens, non-sensitive coty- 
ledons, 126 
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CASSIA. 

Ckmia p^Aemmt uoiigured by ex- 
posure at night, 298 

, sleep of cotyledons, 808 

^ nyotitropio movement of 

leaves, 871 

y circumnutating movement 

of leaves, 872 

, nyotitropio movement of 

petioles, 400 

, diameter of plant at night, 

402 

SJ9. (?) movement of cotyledons, 

116 

torut ciroumnutation of coty- 
ledons and hypocotyls, 34, 85, 
109, 308 

, effect of light, 124, 125 

, sensitiveness to contact, 

125 

, heliotropio movement and 

ciroumnutation of hypocotvL 
431 

— , hypocotyl of seedling slightly 
heliotropio, 454 

— , apogeotropic movement of old 
liypoootyl, 497 

, movement of hypocotyl of 

young seedling, 510 
Caustic (nitrate of silver), effect of, 
on radicle of bean, 150, 156 ; on 
the common pea, 160. 

Cells, table of the measurement 
of, in the pulvini of Oasalis 
comiculcUaj 120 ; changes in, 
547 

Centrosema, 365 

Ceratophyllum deTinersum, move- 
ments stem, 211 
Cereua Landbeckiit its rudimentary 
cotyledons, 97 

8p€cio86imu8f ciroumnutation 

of stem, 206, 207 

Cerinthe major, ciroumnutation of 
hypocotyl, 49 

* , of cotyledons, 49 

, ellipses described by hypo- 
cotyls when erect, 107 
~ — effect of darkness, 124 
Chatin, M., on JPintM Nordman- 
niwm, 889 • 

Ohenopodium album, sleep of 


OBIKtTM. 

leaves, but not*of cotyledons, 814, 
819 

Chenopodium aUbwm, movement of 
leaves, 887 

Chlorophyll injured by bright light, 
446 

Ciesielski, on the sensitiveness of 
the tip of the radicles, 4, 523 
Circumnutation, meaning explained, 
1 ; modified, 263-279 ; and helio- 
tropism, relation between, 435; 
of paramount importance to every 
plant, 547 

Ci8su8 discolor, circumnutation of 
leaf, 233 

Citrus aurantium, ciroumnutation 
of epicotyl, 28 

, unequal cotyledons, 95 

Clianthus Dampieri, nocturnal 
movement of leaves, 297 
Cohosa scandens, ciroumnutation of, 
270 

Cohn, on the water secreted by 
LaXhrspa squamaria, 86, n. ; on 
the movement of leaflets of Oxa- 
lis, 447 

Colutea arborea, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaflete, 855 
Coniferie, ciroumnutation of, 211 
Coronilla rosea, leaflets asleep, 355 
Corylus aveUana, circumnutation of 
young shoot, emitted &om the 
epicotyl, 55, 56 

, arched epicotyl, 77 

Cotyledon umbilicus, circumnuta- 
tion of stolons, 21 9, 220 
Cotyledons, rudimentary. 94-98 ; 
ciroumnutation of, 109-112 ; noc- 
turnal movements, 111, 112 ; pul- 
vini or joints o^ 112-122; dis- 
turbed periodic movements by 
light, 128; sensitiveness of, to 
contact, 125; nyotitropio move- 
ments of, 283, 297 ; list of coty- 
ledons which rise or sink at 
night, 800; concluding remarks 
on their movements, 311 
Cramhe mdrilima, circumnutation of 
leaves, 228, 229 

Crinum capense, ^ape of leaves, 
253 
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Cfimm capmue^ ciroumnutation of, 
254 

Croiolana (sp. ?}, sleep of leaves, 
340 

Cryptogam, oircamnutation of, 
257-259 

Cttcumis dudaim^ movement of coty- 
ledons, 48, 44 

— , sleep of cotyledons, 304 
Gucurhita aurantiat movement of 
hypoootyl, 42 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

304 

otd/era, geotropic movement 

of radicle, 38, 39 

circumnutation of arched hy po- 

cotyl, 39 I 

. of straight and vertical hypo- ! 

cotyl, 40 

, movements of cotyledons, 41, 

42, 115, 124 

— , position of radicle, 89 

, rupture of tlte seed -coats, 

102 

, circumnutation of hypocotyl 

wlien erect, 107, 108 
— , sensitiveness of ai>ex of radi- 
cle, 169-171 

— , cotyledons vertical at night, 
304 

, not affected by apogeotropism, 

509 

, tips cauterised transversely, 

537 

Curvature of tlie radicle, 193 
Cycas pecMnata, circumnutation of 
young K^af, whilst emerging from 
the ground, 58 - 

, first leaf arched, 781 

, circumnutation of terminal 

1< aflets, 252 

Cyclamen Peretcum, movement of 
cotyledon, 46 

, undeveloped cotyledons, 78, 

96 

, circumnutation of peduncle, 

of leaf, 246, 247 

downward apheliotrc^ie move- 
ment of a fiower-pednncle, 433- 
435 


DBSliODlhM, 

CyeUmm Por^ioum, burying of the 
pods, 433 

Cyperui aUemifoliiU^ oiicumnuta- 
tion of stem, 212 

, movement of stem, 509 

Oytims fragram, circumnutation of 
hypocotyl, 37 

— — , sleep of leaves, 344, 397 

, apogeotropic movement of 

stem, 494-496 


2 ). 

Dahlia, circumnutation of young 
leaves, 244-246 

Dodea alopecuroides, leaflets de- 
pressed at nigtit, 354 

Darkness, effect of, on the move- 
ment of leaves, 407 

Darlingtonia Califomica, its leaves 
or pitchers apheliotropic, 460, n. 

Darwin, Charles, on Maurandia 
8emperJloTen8,225; ot) the Swedish 
turnip, 230, n. ; movements of 
climbing plants, 266, 271; the 
heliotropic movement of the ten- 
ilrils of Bignonia capreolata, 433 ; 
revolution of climbing plnnt^ 
451 ; on the curling of a tendril, 
670 

, Erasmus, on the pedimcles of 

Cyclamens, 433 

, Francis, on the radicle of 

Sinapis aJha, 486 ; on Hygrosco- 
pic seeds, 489, n. 

Datura stramordum, nocturnal 
movement of cotyledons 298 

Delpino, on cotyledons ot‘ Oinsro- 
pbyllum and Coiydalis, 96, 

Ddphinium nudicaule, mode of 
breaking through the ground, 80 

, confluent petioles of two coty- 
ledons, 553 

Demodium gyrans, movement of 
leaflets, 257, n. 

, position of leaves at night, 

285 

—V of loaves, not of coty- 
ledons, 314 * 

, circumnutation and nycti- 
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tropic movement of leaves, 358- 
360 

Demodium gyranSf movement of 
lateral leaflets, 361 

, jerking of leaflets, 362 

, nyctitropic movement of peti- 
oles, 400, 401 

y diameter of plant at night, 

402 

, lateral movement of leaves, 

404 

y zigzag movement of apex of 

leaf, 405 

, shape of lateral leaflet, 416 

vespertilionis, 364, n. 

Deutzia graoiluy circumnutation of 
stem, 205 

Diageotropism, 5; or transverse- 
geotropism, 520 

Diaheliotropism, 5; or Tranaversal- 
Heliotropismus of Frank, 419; 
iiiflnciiccd by epinasty, 439 ; 
by weight and apogeotropkm, 
440 

Dianthus caryophyllua, 230 

oircumnutation of young leaf, 

281, 269 

Dicotyledons, oircumnutation wide- 
ly spread among, 68 
Dioncea, osoillutory movements of 
leaves, 261, 271 

Dioncea mvscipula, circumnutation 
of young expanding leaf, 239, 

240 

, closure of the lobes and cir- 
cumnutation of a full-grown leaf, 

241 

, oscillations of, 242-244 

Diurnal fteep, 419 
Drosera Capensisj structure of first- 
formed leaves, 414 

roiundi/olia, movement of 

yoimg leaf; 237, 238 

, of the tentacles, 239 • 

sensitiveness of tentacles, 

261 

, shape of leaves, 414 

, leaves not heliotropic, 450 

, leaves circnmnutate largely, 

454 • 

• , sensitiveness of 570 


lUOAI^TFnifl. 

Dufihartre on Tcip%ToHa canbcea, 
354 ; on the nyotitroiuo movement 
of the Cassia, 369 

Duval-Jonve, on the movements of 
Bryophyllum calydnim^ 237; of 
the narrow leaves of the Grami- 
ness, 413 

Dyer, Mr. Thiselton, on the leaves 
of Crotolaria, 340 ; on Ca$HaJlori<- 
bunda, 369, n,, on the absorbent 
hairs on the buiied flower-heads 
of Trifolium sMerramumy 517 


£. 

Echeveria stolotiiferay chcumnuta- 
tion of leaf, 237 

Eehinocactus virideacenst its rudi- 
mentary cotyledons, 97 
Echinocystis lohata, movements of 
tendrils, 266 

» apogeokropism of tendrils, 

510 

Elfving, F., on the rhizomes of 
/Sparganium ramoaumy 189; on 
the (uageotropic movement in the 
rhizomes of some plants, 521 
Elymua arenareua, leaves closed 
during the day, 413 
Embryology of leaves, 414 
Engelmann, Dr., on the Quercm 
vire?i8y 85 
Epinasty, 5, 267 

Epicotyl, or plumule, 5; manner 
of breaking through the ground, 
77; emerges from the ground 
under the form of an arch, 553 
Erythrina cajfra, sleep of leaves, 
367 

coraUodendrony movement of 

terminal leaflet, 367 
criata-g(dl% effect of tem- 
perature on sleep < of leaves, 
818 

, circumnutation' and nycti- 
tropic movement of terminal 
leaflets, ^7 

Eucalyptus reainiferay cirounmuta- 
tion of leaves, 244 

2 p 2 
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ST7FHOBBIA. 

Ewphyrhia Jacquinessflora^ nyoti* 
tropic movement of leaves, 888 


P, 

Flahault, M., on the rupture of 
seed-coats, 102-104, 106 

Flower-stems, circumnutation of, 
223-226 

Fragaria Bosacea, circumnutation 
of stolon, 214-218 

Frank, Dr. A. B., Ihe terms Helio- 
tropism and Geotropism, first 
used by him, 5, n . ; radicles acted 
on by geotropism, 70, n. ; on the 
stolons of Fragaria, 215; periodic 
and nyctitropic movements of 
leaves, 284; on the root-leaves 
of plants kept in darkness, 443 ; 
on puhini, 485 ; on natural 
selection in connection with 
geotropism, heliotropism, &c., 
570 

, on Transversal-Heliotropis- 

mus, 419 

Fuchsia^, circumnutation of stem, 
205, 206 


G. 

Gazania ringens, circumnutation 
of stem, 208 

Genera containing sleeping plants, 
320, 321 

Geotropism, 5; effect of, on the 
primary r^cle, 196 ; the reverse 
of apogeotropism, 512 : effect on 
the tips of radicles, 543 
Geranium cinereum, 304 

Endreseiif 304 

ibencam, nocturnal movement 

of cotyledons, 298 

Bichardeoni, 304 

— rotundifolitm, nocturnal move- 
ment of cotyledon, 304, 312 

iubcaulescens, 804 

Germinating seed, history of a, 
548 


GTBlKOSPBkMS. 

Githago eegeimn, circumnutation of 
hypoootyl, 21. 108 

. burying of hypoootyl, 109 

, seedlings feebly illuminated, 

124, 128 

, sleep of cotyledon, 302 

, leaves, 321 

Olaueium lutetm^ circumnutation 
of young leaves, 228 
Gleditechia, sleep of leaves, 368 
Glycine hispida, vertical sinking of 
leaflets, 366 

Glycyrrhiza, leaflets depressed at 
night, 355 

Godlewskl, Emil, on the turge- 
Boence of the cells, 485 
Gooseberry, effect of radiation, 284 
GoBsypitm (var. Nankin . cotton), 
circumnutation of hypocotyl, 
22 

f movement of cotyledon, 22, 23 

, sleep of leaves, 324 

— — arhoreum (?), sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 303 

Braziliense, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 824 

, sleep of cotyledons, 303 

herhaxmm, sensitiveness of 

apex of radicle, 168 
, radicles cauterised trans- 
versely, 537 

maritimtmy nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 324 
Gravitation, movements excited by, 
567 

Gray, Asa, on Delphinium nudu 
caule, 80; on Megarrhiza Cali- 
fomica, 81 ; on the movements in 
the fruiting fronds of jteplenium 
trichomanee, 257 ; on the Amphi- 
carpcea mofioica, 520 ; on the 
Ipomoea JalappUy 557 
Grease, effect of, on radicles and 
their tips, 182, 185 
Gressner, Dr. H;, on the cotyledons 
of Cyclamen Persieum, 46, 77; 
on hypocotyl of the same, 96 
Gymnosperms, 389 
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HABEBLAKDT. 


E. 

Haberlandt, Dr., on the protube- 
rance on the hypoootyl of Allium, 
59; the importance of the arch 
to seedling plants, 87 ; sub- 
aeriul and subterranean cotyle- 
dons, 110, n.; the arched hypo- 
cotyl, 554 

Mesmatoxyhn Campeohianum^ noc- 
turnal movement of leaves, 368, 
369 

Hedera helix, ciroumnutation of 
stem, 207 

Hedyaarum eoronnrium, nocturnal 
movements of leaves, 356 
Eelianthemum proniratum, geotro- 
pic movement of flower-heads, 
518 

Hdianthus annuus, ciroumnutation 
of hypoootyl, 45 

, arching of hypocotyl, 90 

, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 305 

Heliotropism, 5; uses of, 449; a 
modifled form of circumiiuhition, 
490 

Eelleborua niger, mode of breaking 
through the ground, 86 
Hensen, Prof., on roots in worm- 
burrows, 72 

Henslow, Rev. G., on the coty- 
ledons of Phalaiis Canarieime, 
62 

Hofmeister, on the curious move- 
ment 1)f Spirogyra, 3, 269, n , ; of 
the leaves of Piatda atraiiotes, 
255 ; of cotyledons at night, 297 ; 
of petals, 414 

and Batalin on the movements 
of the cabbage, 229 
Hooker, Sir J., on the effect of light 
on pitchers of Barraeenia, 
450 

Hypoootyl, 5; manner of break- 
ing through the ground, 77 ; 
emerges under the form of an 
arch, 553 

Hypoc^ls and Epiootyls, ciroum- 


IPOMCBA. 

nutation and other movements 
when arched,98; power of straight- 
ening themselves, 100; rupture 
of the seed-coats, 102-106 ; illus- 
tration of, 106; ciroumnutation 
when erect, 107 ; when in dark, 
108 

Hyponasty, 6, 267 


I. 

Iberia umbellata, movement of stem, 

202 . 

Illumination, effect of, on the sleep 
of leaves, 398 

Imatophyllum vel Clivia (sp. ?), 
movement of leaves, 255 
Indigofera tinetoria, leaflets de- 
pre^ed at night, 354 
Inheritance in plants, 407, 491 
Insectivorous and climbing plants 
not heliotropio, 450 ; influence of 
light on, 488 

Ipomoea bona nox, arching of hypo- 
cotyl, 90 

,* nocturnal position of coty- 
ledons, 306, 312 

cceruUa vel Pharbitia nil, 

circumnutation of seedlings, 
47 

, movement of cotyledons, 47- 

49, 109 

, nocturnal movements of coty- 
ledons, 305 

, sleep of leaves, 386 

, sensitiveness to light, 451 

, the hypoootyledonous stems 

heliotropic, 453 

, coccinea, position of coty- 
ledons at night, 306, 312 

leptophyUa, mode of breaking 

through the ground, 83, 84 

, arching of the petioles of the 

cotyledons, 90 

, difference in sensitiveness to 

gravitation in different parts, 
509 

— , extraordinary manner of ger- 
mination, 557 
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Iponma pandwata^ manner of get- 
mination, 84;, 557 

— purpurea (vel Pharhitie hii- 
piad\ nocturnal movement of 
cotyledons, 805, 312 

, sleep of leaves, 386 

, sensitiveness to light, 451 

, the hypocotyledonous stems 

heliotropio, 453 

Irii paeudo-acoruSi circumnutation 
of leaves, 253 

Irmisch, on cotyledons of Ranun~ 
cuius Ficaria, 96 
Ivy, its stems heliotropic, 451 


Kemer on the bending down of pe- 
^ duncles, 414 

Elinostat, the, an instrument de- 
vised by Sachs to eliminate geo- 
tropism, 93 

Kraus, Dr. Carl, on the underground 
shoots of Tritioum repenst 189; 
on Cannabis saliva, 250, 307, 
312 ; on the movements of leaves, 
318 


L. 

Lactuca scariola, sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 305 

Lagenaria vulgaris, circumnutation 
of seedlings, 42 

, of cotyledons, 43 

^ ootyMons vertical at night, 

304 

Lathrasa squamaria, mode of 
breaking through the ground, 
85 

, quantity of water secreted, 

85, 86, n. 

Laihyrus nissolia, circumnuta- 
tion of stem of young seedling, 
33 

, ellipses described by, 107, 

108 

Leaves, circumnutation of, 226- 


LOTUS. 

262 ; dicotyledons, 226-252 ; mo- 
nocotyledons, 262-257 ; nyctitro- 
pism of, 280 ; their temperature af- 
fected by their position at night, 
294; nyctitropic or sleep move- 
ments, 315, 394 ; periodicity of 
their movements inherited, 407; 
embryology of, 414; so-called 
diurnal sleep, 415 

Leguminosai, sleep of cotyledons, 
308 ; sleeping species, 340 
Le Maout and Deoaisne, 67 
Lepidium sativum, sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 302 

Light, movements excited by 418, 
503 ; influence on most vegetable 
tissues, 486 ; acts on plant as on 
the nervous system of animals, 
487 

Lilium auratum, circumnutation of 
stem, 212 

, apogeotropic movement of 

stem, 498, 499 

Linnieus, ‘ Bomnus Plantarum,' 
280; on plants sleeping, 320; 
on the leaves of 8ida oMtlon, 
324 ; on (Enoilma mollissirm, 
383 

lAnum Berendieri, nocturnal move- 
ment of cotyledons, 298 

usitaiissimum, circumnutation 

of stem, 208 

LoUum perenne, joints affected by 
apogeotropisni, 502 
Lonieera hrachypoda, hooking of the 
tip, 272 

, sensitiveneBB to light, 453 

Loomis, Mr., on the moveiAents in 
the fruiting fronds of Asplenium 
tricJtomanes, 257 

Lotus aristata, effect of radiatiou 
on leaves, 292 

Creticus, leaves awake and 

asleep, 354 

Oebelii, nocturnal movement 

of cotyledons, 308 

leaflets provided with pulvini, 

Jacobsens, movements of coty- 
ledons, 85, 109 
— , pulvini of, 115 
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LOTUS. 

Lotus JacobsRW^ movements at 
, night, 116, 121, 124 

, development of pulvini, 122 

sleep of cotyledons, 308, 318 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 358 

«wyor, sleep of leaves, 353 

* perigrinus, movement of leaf- 
lets, 353 

LunvLma vulgaris^ circumnutation 
of fronds, 258 
Lupinus, 340 

dlbi/rons^ sleep of leaves, 344 

Sartwegiij ^eep of leaves, 

341 

luteust circumnutation of coty- 
ledons, 38, 110 

, effect of darkness, 124 

LupinvSt position of leaves when 
asleep, 341 

, difterent positions of leaves at 

night, 843 

, varied movements of leaves 

and leaflets, 395 

Menzimii sleep of leaves, 343 

mutahilU^ sleep of leaves, 

343 

nanus, sleep of leaves, 343 

piloBmy sleep of leaves, 340, 

341 

polyphyllus, sleep of leaves, 

343 

pube^eemy sleep of leaves by 

dny and night, 342 

, position of petioles at night, 

343 

, movements of petioles, 401 

speciosus, circumnutation of 

leaves, 236 

Lynch, Mr, B., on Pachira aqua- 
ticuy 95, n. ; sleep movements of 
Averrhoa, 330 


K. 


Maranta arundinacea, nyctitiopio 
movement of Jeaves, 389-391 

, after much agitation do not 

sleep, 319 


MBLILOTUS. 

Marsilia quadHfolicUay effect of ra- 
diation at night, 292 

circumnutation and nyoti- 

tropic movement of leaflets, 892- 
394 

, rate of movement, 404 

Martins, on radiation at night, 
264, n* 

Masters, Dr. Maxwell, on the lead- 
ing shoots of the Conifersny 211 
Maurandm MrnperflorenSy ciroumnn- 
tation of peduncle, 225 
Medicago masulata, nocturnal posi- 
tion of leaves, 345 

marimy leaves awake and 

asleep, 344 

Meehan, Mr., on the effect of an 
jEcidium on Portulaca oUraceUy 
189 

Megarrhiza Oalifomiea^ mode of 
breaking through the ground, 
81 

, germination described by Asa 

Giay, 82 

, singular manner of germina- 
tion, 83, 556 

MelaUtuca ericoefoliay sleep of leaves, 
383 

Melilotusy sleep of leaves, 345 

albUy sleep of leaves, 347 

ecsruleay sleep of leaves, 347 

dentatoy effect of radiation at 

night, 295 

el^ansy sleep of leaves, 347 

gradliSy sleep of leaves, 347 

infestay sleep of leaves, 347 

Italicay leaves exposed at 

night, 291 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

macrorrhizay leaves exposed at 

night, 292 

, sLep of leaves, 347 

mmanensisy sleep of leaves on 

full-grown and young plants, 
348, 416 

offioinalisy effect of exposure of 

leaves at night, 290, 296 

, nocturnal movement of leaves, 

346, 847 

, circiunnuiation of leaves, 348 

, movement of petioles, 401 
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Melilohu parvijlora, sleep of leareSi 
847 

— Pe^tipicrrsowo, leaves exposed 
at night, 291, 296 
— , sleep of leaves, 847 

seeundijlora, sleep of leaves, 

347 

suavsolens, leaves exposed at 

night, 291 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

sulcata^ sleep of leaves, 347 

Tawicay leaves exposed at 

night, 291 

, sleep of leaves, 347, 415 

Methods of observation, 6 
Mimosa alhidoy cotyledons vertical 
at night, 116 

, not sensitive to contact, 127 

y sleep of cotyledons, 308 

, rudimentary leaflets, 364 

^ nyctitropic movements of 

leaved, 379. 380 

. circumnutation of the main 

• petiole of young leaf, 381 

y torsion, or rotation of leaves 

and leaflets, 400 

y flrst true leaf, 416 

y effect of bright sunshine on 

ba^ leaflets, 445 

marginatky nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaflets, 381 
pudicay movement of coty- 
ledons, 105 

, rupture of the seed-coats, 

105 

, circumnutation of cotyledons, 

109 

— , pulvini of^ 113, 115 

cotyledons vertical at night, 

116 

, hardly sensitive to contact, 

127 

, effect of exposure at night, 

293 

— , nocturnal movement of leaves, 
297 

‘y sleep of cotyledons, 308 

— , circumnutation and nycti- 
trcmic movement of main petiole, 
374-378 

— of leaflets, 378 


NEPTUKIA. 

Mimosa aMdoy circumnutation and 
nyctitropic movement of pinnse, 
402 

— , number of ellipses described 
in given time, 406 

, effect of bright sunshine on 

leaflets, 446 

MirahUis jaJapa and Imgiflaray 
nocturnal movements of cotyle- 
dons, 307 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 387 

Mohl, on heliotropism in ten- 
drils, stems, and twining plants, 
451 

Momentum-like movement, the ac- 
cumulated effects of apogeo- 
tropism, 508 

Monocotyledons, sleep of leaves, 
389 

Monotropa hypopitysy mode of 
breaking through the ground, 86 

Morren, on the movements of 
stamens of Sparmanuia and 
Cereus, 226 

Muller, Fritz, on Cassia torOy 34 ; 
on the circumnutation of Linum 
usitatissimumy 203; movements 
of the flower-stems of an Alisma, 
226 

Mutisia clematisy movement of 
leaves, 246 

, leaves not heliotropic, 451 


K. 

Natural selection in coimection 
witli geotropism, heliotropism, 
&c., 570 

Nephrodium mollsy ckcumnutation 
of very young frond, 66 

, of older frond, 257 

, slight movement of fronds, 

509 

Neptunia oleraoeay sensitiveness to 
oontaet, 128 

, nyctitropic movement of leaf- 
lets, 374 • 

, of pinna, 402 
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XiCOTIAKA. 

Nicotiana glaueat sleep of leaves. 
S85, 386 

— — circumnutation of leaves, 
886 

Nobbe, on the rupture of the seed- 
ooats in a seedling of Martynia, 
105 

Notanaproatrata, movement of seed- 
lings in the dark, 50 

, circumuutation of seedling, 

108 

Nyctitropic movement of leaves, 
560 

Nyctitropism, or sleep of leaves, 
281; in connection with radia- 
tion, 286; object gained by it, 


0 . 

Observation, methods of, 6 
(Enoihera mollmima, sleep of leaves, 
388 

Opuntia hasilarist conjoint oircum- 
Dutation of hypocotyl and coty- 
ledon, 44 

, thickening of the hypocotyl, 

96 

, circmnnutation of hypocotyl 

when erect, 107 

, burying of, 109 

Orange, seedling, circumnutation 
of, 510 

Orchis pyramidalist complex move- 
ment of pollinia, 489 
Oxalis acetoseUa^ circumnutation of 
fiowg*-stem, 224 

, effects of exposure to radia- 
tion at night, 287, 288, 296 

, circumnutation and nyoti- 

tropic movement in full-grown 
leaf, 826 

, circumnutation of leaflet when 

asleep, 327 

— , rate of circumnutation of 
leaflets, 404 

j effect of sunshine on leaflets, 

447 

• — , ciroumniftation of peduncle, 
506 


OXALIS. 

Oxalis aoetosdkLf seed-capsules, only 
occasionally buried, 518 
artieulalat nocturnal move- 
ments of cotyledons, 807 
— — {Bioph^mt) sensitiva^ ra- 
pidity of movement of cotyledons 
during the day, 26 

, pulvinus of, 113 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

116, 118 

hupleuri/olia, circumnutation 

of foliaceous petiole, 328 
, nyctitropic movement of ter- 
minal leaflet, 329 

carnosa, circumnutation of 

flower-stem, 223 

, epinastic movements of flower- 

stem, 504 

, effect of exposure at night, 

288, 296 

, movements of the flower-pe- 
duncles due to apogeotropism 
and other forces, 503-506 

comiculata (var. cuprea), 

movements of cotyledons, 26 

, rising of cotyledons, 116 

, rudimentary pulvini of coty- 
ledons, 119 

, development of pulvinus, 

122 

, effect of dull light, 124 

, experiments on leaves at night, 

288 

Jloribunday pulvinus of coty- 
ledons, 114 

, nocturnal movement, 118, 

307, 313 

fragransy sleep of leaves, 

324 

Ortegesiiy circumnutation of 

flower- stems, 224 

, sleep of large leaves, 827 

, diameter of plant at night, 

402 

— large leaflets affected by bright 
sunshine, 447 

Flwnierii, sleep of leaves, 827 

puspureat exposure of leaflets 

at nighf, 293 

rosea, circumnutation of coty- 
ledons, 28, 24 
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FBAfiEOLlfs. 


Omits rosea, pulvinue of, 113 

, movement of cotyledons at 

night, 117, 118, 807 

, effect of dull light, 124 

— , non - sensitive cotyledons, 
127 ^ 

- — sensitivaf movement of coty- 
ledons, 109, 127, 128 
— — , circumnutation of flower-stem, 
224 

, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons. 307, 312 
— , sleep of leaves, 327 
~ tropoBoloideSf movement of co- 
tyledons at night, 118, 120 
Valdiviaruif conjoint circum- 
nutation of cotyledons and hypo- 
cotyl, 25 

— , cotyledons rising vertically at 
night, 114, 115, 117, 118 

i non-sensitive cotyledons, 127 

, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledon, 307, 312 

— — , sleep of leaves and not of co- 
tyledons, 315 

, movements of leaves, 327 


P. 


Paehira aquatica, unequal cotyle- 
dons, 95, n. 

Pancratium lUiorale^ movement of 
leavei^ 255 

Paraheliotropism, or diurnal sleep 
of leaves, 445 

Passiflora gracilis^ circumnutation 
and nyctitropio movement of 


, apogeotropie movement of 

tendrils, 510 

, sensitiveness of tendrils, 550 

Pelargonium zonaU^ circumnutation 
of stem, 203 

— , and downward movement of 
young leaf, 232, 233, 269 
Petioles, the, rising of, beneficial to 
plant at night, 402 
Petmia molacea^ downward move- 


ment and circumnutation of very 
young leaf; 248, 249, 269. 

Pfeffer, Prof., on tlie turgescence of 
the cells, 2 ; on pulvini of leaves, 
113, 117; sleep movements of 
leaves, 280, 283, 284; nocturnal 
rising of leaves ot' Malva, 324 ; 
movements of leaflets in Desfno- 
dium gyranSy 358; on Phyllan* 
thus Niruriy 388; influence of a 
pulvinus on leaves, 396 ; periodic 
movements of sleeping leaves, 
407, 408; movements of petals, 
414 ; effect of bright sunshine on 
leaflets of Bobinia, 445 ; effect of 
light on parts provided with pul- 
vini, 363 

Phalaris CanariensiSy movements of 
old seedlings, 62 

, circumnutation of cotyledons, 

63, 64. 108 

, heliotropic movement and cir- 

cumnutation of cotyledon towards 
a dim lateral light, 427 

, sensitiveness of cotyledon to 

light, 455 

, effect of exclusion of light 

from tips of cotyledons, 456 

, manner of bending towards 

liglit, 467 

, effects of painting with Indian 

ink, 467 

, transmitted effects of light, 

469 

, lateral illumination of tip, 

470 

, apogeotropie movement of the 

sheath-like cotyledons, 497 

, change from a straij:ht up- 
ward apogeotropie course to cir- 
cumnutation, 499 

apogeotropie movement of 

cotyledons, 500 

Phaseolus Hernandesiiy nocturnal 
movement of leaves aid leaflets, 
368 

caraoalla, 93 

» nocturnal movement (rf leaves, 
868 

, effect of bright sunshine ou 

leaflets, 446 
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FHASBOLUS. 

Phaseolus mulMfloruBf movement of 
radicles, 29 

, of young radicle, 72 

, of hypoooty], 91, 98 

*'^'^****^ S6tl8ltilV0IldSB of ftpox of F&cliclOi 

163-167 

y to moist air, 181 

, cauterisation and grease on 

the tips, 535 

— nocturnal movement of leaves, 
868 

, nyotitiopic movement of the 

first unifoliate leaves, 897 
— — Boxburghii^ effect of bright 
sunshine on first leaves, 445 

, vulgaris, 93 

, sleep of leaves, 818 

— , vertical sinking of leaflets at 
night, 368 

PhyUanthus Niruri^ sleep of leaf- 
lets, 388 

— Unoides, sleep of leaves, 
887 

Piloeerem rudimentary 

cotyledons, 97 

Pimdia speotahilis. sleep of leaves, 
387 

Pincers, wooden, through which 
the radicle of a bean was allowed 
to grow, 75 

Finns austriaout circuranutation of 
leaves, 251, 252 

Nordmanniana, nyctitropic 

movement of leaves, 389 

pinasteff circumnutation of 

hypoootyl, 56 

— , movement of two opposite 
cotyledons, 57 

, circumnutation of young leaf, 

250, 251 

, epinastic downward move- 
ment of young leaf, 270 
Pistia straiiotes, movement of 
leaves, 255 

Pisum sativum^ sensitiveness of 
apex of radicle, 158 

, tips of radicles cauterised 

transversely, 634 

Plants, sensitiveness' to light, 
449; hygroscopic movements of, 


QUBRCUS. 

Plants, climbing, circumnutation of, 
264 ; movements of, 559 

, mature, circumnutation of, 

201-214 

Pliny on the sleep-movements of 
plants, 280 

Plumbago Capemis^ circumnutation 
of stem, 208, 209 

Pdnciana GiUiesii, sleep of leaves, 
368 

Polygonum aviculare, leaves vertical 
at night, 887 

convolvulus, sinking of the 

leaves at nigiit, 318 
Pontederia (sp.?), circumnutation 
of leaves, 256 

Porlieria hygrometrica, ciroum- 
nutation and nyctitropic move- 
ments of petiole of leaf, 335, 
386 

, effect of watering, 836-338 

, leaflets closed during the day, 

413 

Poftulaca cleraoea, effect of iSci- 
dium on, 189 

Primula Sinensis, conjoint circum- 
nutation of hypocotyl and coty- 
ledon, 45, 46 

Pringsheim on the injury to chloro- 
phyll, 446 

Prosopis, nyctitropic movements of 
leaflets, 374 

Psoralea aoaulis, nocturnal move- 
ments of leaflets, 354 
Pteris aquilina, raohiS of, 86 
Pulvini, or joints; of cotyledons, 
112-122; influence of, on the 
movements of cotyledons, 813; 
effect on nyctitropic movements, 
396 


Q. 

Quercus (American sp.), oiroumnu- 
tation of young stem, 53, 54 

roBur, movement of radicles, 

54, 55 

, sensitiveness of apex of 

radicle, 174-176 
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QtTERGTTB. 

Quercm virent, maimer of germiiia- 
tioii,85,657 ' 


E. 

Badiation at night, effect of, on 
leaves, 284-286 

Badides, manner in which they 
penetrate the ground, 69-77 ; cir- 
oumnutation of, 69 ; experiments 
with split sticks, 74; with 
wooden pincers, 75 ; sensitiveness 
of apex to contact and other irri- 
tants, 129; of Vicia faha^ 132- 
158; various experiments, 135- 
140 ; summary of results, 143-151; 
power of an irritant on, com- 
pared with geotropism, 151-154 ; 
sensitiveness of tip to moist 
air, 180 ; with greased tips, 
185 ; effect of killing or injuring 
the primary radicle, 187-191; 
curvature of, 193; affected by 
moisture, 198 ; tip alone sensitive 
to geotropism, 540; protrusion 
and circumnutation in a germina- 
ting seed, 548; tip highly sen- 
sitive, 550 ; the tip acts like the 
brain of one of the lower animals, 
573 

— secondary, sensitiveness of 
the tips in the bean, 154 ; become 
vertically geotropic, 186-191 
Barney on the movements of the 
cotyledons of Mimom pudioa, 
and ClianthiM Dampien at night, 
297 

Banuncvlm Ficaria^ mode of 
breaking through the ground, 
86,90 

, single cotyledon, 96 

i effect of lateral light, 484 

Baphanw saliva, sensitiveness of 
apex of radicle, 171 

, sleep of cotyledons, 301 

Battan, Mr., on the germination of 
the seeds of Mogaarhiza Calif or- 
nica, 82 

Bdation between circumnutation 
and heliotropism, 435 


SACHS, 

Beseda odorata, hypocotyl of seed- 
ling slightly heliotropio, 454 

Beversion, due to mutilation, 190 

BhipsalU cassyOia, rudimentai^ oo* 
tyledons, 97 

Bicinus Borhordemis, circumnuta- 
tion of arched hypocotyl, 53 

Bohinia, effect of bright sunshine 
on its leaves, 445 

pseudo-acacia, leaflets vertical 

at night, 355 

Rodier, M., on the movements of 
Ceratophyllum demersum, 211 

Royer, Cn., on the sleep-movements 
of plants, 281, n. ; on the sleep of 
leaves, 318 ; the leaves of Medi- 
cago maculata, 345 ; on Wistaria 
Sinensis, 354 

Ruhus idoeus (hybrid) circumnuta- 
tion of stem, 205 

, apogeotropic movement of 

stem, 498 

Buiz and Pavon, on Porlieria hy- 
grometrica^ 336 


S. 

Sachs on “ revolving nutation,*' 1 ; 
intimate connection between tur- 
gesoence and growth, 2, n , ; coty- 
ledon of the onion, 59; edapta- 
tion of root-hairs, 69 ; the move- 
ment of the radicle, 70, 72, 78 ; 
movement in the hypoootyls of 
the bean, &c., 91 ; sensitiveness 
of radicles, 131, 145, 198i; sensi- 
tiveness of the primary radicle 
in the bean, 155; in the com- 
mon pea, 156; effect of moist 
air, 180; of killing or injuring 
the primary radicle, 186, 187; 
circumnutation of flower-stems, 
225; epinosty, 268; movemenia 
of leaflets of Trifolium inear- 
natim, 350; action of light in 
modifying the periodic move- 
ments of leav^ |l8 ; on geotro- 
pism and heliotropism, 436, n,; 
on Tropmlim magus^ 453 ; 
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SABBACISNIA. 

on the hypoeotyls slightly helio- 
tropic, and stems strongly aphe- 
liotropio of the ivy, 453; he- 
liotropism of radicles, 482 ; ex- 
periments on tips of radicles 
of bean, 528, 524 ; curvature of 
the hypocotyl, 555 ; resemblance 
between plants and animals, 
571 

Sarracenia purpurea* circumnuta- 
tion of young pitcher, 227 
Saxifraga sarmentosa, oiroiun- 
nutation of an inclined stolon, 
218 

8chranhia aculeata^ nyctitropic 
movement of the pinnae, 381, 
403 

uncinata* nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaflets, 881 
Securigera coronilla* nocturnal 
movements of leaflets, 352 
Seed-capsules, burying of, 513 
Seed-coats, rupture of, 102-106 
Seedling plants, circumnutating 
movements of, 10 

Selaginella, circumnutation of, 258 

KraussU (?), circumnutation of 

young plant, 66 

8ida napcea, depression of leaves at 
night, 32^ 

, no pulvinus, 322 

return, vertical rising of leaves, 

322 

rhombf folia, sleep of cotyledons, 

308 

, sleep of leaves, 314 

vertical rising of leaves, 322 

, no pulvinus, 322 

, dlrcumnutation and nycti- 
tropic movements of leaf of young 
plant, 322 

— , nyctitropic movement of 
leaves, 897 

Siegetibeekia orientalis, sleep of 
leaves, 819, 384 

8inapU alba, hypocotyl bending to- 
wards the light, 461 

, transmitted effect of light on 

radicles, 482, 483, 567 
- — , growth of radicles in dark- 
ness, 486 


ffTAraLU. 

Simpis nigra, sleep of cotyledons, 
301 

Smilax aspera, tendrils aphelio- 
tropio, 451 

8mithia Ffundii, non - sensitive 
cotyledons, 127 

, iiyponustic movement of the 

curved summit of the stem, 274- 
276 

, cotyledons not sleeping at 

night, 308 

, vertical movement of leaves, 

356 

Beneitim, sensitiveness of coty- 
ledons to contact, 126 

, sleep of cotyledons, 808 

Sophora chryeophylla, leaflets rise at 
night, 368 

8olamm dulcamara, ciroumnuta- 
ting 8tems, 266 

lycopersiewm, movement of 

hypocotyl, 50 

, of cotyledons, 50 

, effect of darkness, 124 

, rising of cotyledons at night, 

306 

, heliotropio movements of 

hypocotyl, 421 

, effect of an intermittent light, 

457 

, rapid heliotropism, 461 

pallnacanthum, circumnu- 

hition of arched hypocotyl, 51, 
100 

, of cotyledon, 51 

, ellipses described by hypo- 
cotyl when erect, 107 
, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 306 

8parganium ramostm, rhizomes of, 
189 

Sphxrophysa saUola, rising of 
leaflets, 355 

8pirogyra princepe, movements of, 
259, n. 

Stahl, Dr., on the effect of JEci- 
dium on shoot, 189; on the in- 
fluenoe«o/ light on swarm-spoies, 
488, n. 

8tamlia sarpedon, circumnutation 
of hypocotyl, 46, 47 
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STAFELTA. 

Stapeilda iarpedon^ minute ooty- 
ledons, 97 

SkUlaria medta^ nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 297 
Stems, oiroumnutatlon of, 201-214 
Stolons, or Bunners, oiroumnuta- 
tion of, 214>222, 558 
Strasburger, on the effect of liglit 
on spores of Haematuccus, 455, n. ; 
the influence of light on the 
swarm-spores, 488 
Strawberry, stolons of the, circum- 
nutate, but not affected by mode- 
rate light, 454 

Strephium jloribundum, circumnu- 
tation and nyctitropic movement 
of leaves, 391, 392 


T. , 


Tamarindus Iiidica, nyctitropic 
movement of leaflets, 374 

Transversal - heliotropismus (of 
Frank) or diaheliotropism, 438 

Trapa natans, unequal cotyledons, 
95, n. 

Tecoma radicam, stems aphelio- 
tropic, 451 ^ 

Tephroda carihxa^ 354 

l^lia deoibatat sleep of leaves, 
389 

, lateral movement of leaves, 

404 

TnchownOies anguina^ action of the 
peg on the radicle, 104 

, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 304 

Trifolium, position of terminal leaf- 
lets at night, 282 

— globotum, with hairs protecting 
the seed-bearing flowers, 517 

glomeraium, movement of 

cotyledons, 309 

— incamatum, moremeiit of 
cotyledons, 309 

Parmonutum, shape of first 

true 1^, 350, 415 


TBITIQUSI. 

Trifolium pratense^ leaves exposed 
at night, 293 

repens, ciroumnutation of 

flower-stem, 225 

, oircumnutating and epinastio 

movements of flower-stem, 276- 
279 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 349 

, circumnutatiou and nycti- 
tropic movements of terminal 
leaHets, 852, 853 

, sleep movements, 349 

rempinatum, no pulvini to 

cotyledons, 118 

, circumnutation of stem, 204 

, effect of exposure at night, 

295 

, cotyledons not rising at 

night, 118, 309 

, circumnutation and nycti- 
tropic movements of terminal 
leaflets, 351, 352 

strictum, movements of coty- 
ledons at night, IIG, 118 
, nocturnal and diunial move- 
ments of cotyledous, 309-811, 
313 

, movement of the left-hand 

cotyledon, 310 

subterraneum, movement of 

flower-heads, 71 

, of cotyledons at night, 116, 

118, 309 

, circumnutation of flower-stem, 

224, 225 

circumnutation and nycti- 
tropic movements of leaves, 350 

number of ellipses tin 24 

hours, 405 

, burying its flower -heads, 513, 

514 

, downward movement of pe- 
duncle, 515 

, ciicumnutatiiig movement of 

peduncle, 516 

TrigoneUa Creiico^ sleep of leaves, 
345 

Tritieum repens, underground 
shoots of^ beoomo apogeotropic, 
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TBITICUM. 

Triticwn wjUgart, gensitiveneBB of 
tips of radicle to moifit ali^, 184 
TropcBolum majua (?), aensidveness 
of apex of radicle to contact, 167 

, circnmnntation of stem, 204 

— » influence of illumication on 
nyctitropic movements, 838-340, 
344 

, heliotropic movement and 

circnmnntation of epicotyl of a 
young seedling, 428, 429 

, of an old internode towards a 

lateral light, 430 

, stems of very young plants 

highly heliotropic, of old plants 
slightly apheliotropic, 453 

, effect of lateral light, 484 

minus (?), circumnutation of 

buried and arched epicotyl, 27 

V. 

Ulexy or gorse, first-formed leaf of, 
415 

Uraria lagopuSj vertical sinking of 
leaflets at night, 365 

V. 

Vauoher, on the burying of the 
fiower-heuds of Trifolium sub- 
terraneum^ 513; on the protec- 
tion of seeds, 517 

Verbena melindres (?), ciicumnuta- 
tion of stem, 210 

, apogeotropio movement of 

stem. 495 

Vida /aba, circumnutation of ra- 
dicle, 29, 30 

, of epicotyl, 31-33 

, curvature of hypoootyl, 92 

— , sensitiveness of apex of ra- 
dicle, 132-134 

, of the tips of secondary ra- 
dicles, 154 

, of the primary radicle above 

the s^x, 155-158 

various experiments, 135-143 

, summarj^of results, 143-151 

, power of an irritant on, com- 


pared with that of geotropism, 
151-154 

Vida f aim, circumnutation of leaves, 
233-235 

, circumnutation of terminal 

leaflet. 235 

, effect of apogeotropism, 444 

, effect of amputating the tips 

of radicles, 523 

, regeneration of tips, 526 

, short exposure to geotropic 

action, 527 

, effects of amputating the tips 

obliquely, 528 

, of cauterising the tips, 529 

, of grease on the tips, 534 

Vines, Mr., on cell growth, 3 
Vries, De, on turgesoence, 2; on 
epinasty and hyponasty, 6, 267, 
268; the protection of hypo- 
cotyls during winter, 557 ; stolons 
apheliotropic, 108 ; the nycti- 
tropic movement of leaves, 283; 
the position of leaves influenced 
by epinasty, their own weight and 
apogeotropism, 440; apogeotro- 
pism in petioles and midribs, 443 ; 
the stolons of strawberries, 454 ; 
the joints or pulvini of the Gra- 
minem, 502 

W. 

Watering, effect of, on PorUeHa 
hygrometrica, 336-338 
Wells, ‘ Et>8ay on Dew,* 284, n. 
Wiesner, Prof., on the circumnuta- 
tion of the Ijypocotyl, 99, 100; 
on the hooked tip of climbing 
stems, 272; observations on the 
effect of bright sunshine on 
chlorophyll in leaves, 446; the 
effects of an intermittent light, 
457; on aerial roots, 486; on 
special adaptations, 490 
WiactTidia, movement of leaves, 248 
Williamsofl^ Prof, on leaves of 
Drosera Capends, 414 
Wilson, Mr. A. S., on the move- 
ments of Swedish turnip leaves, 
230, 298 
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Winlder on the proteotion of seed- 
lings^ 108 

WUitaria Sin/Bntit, kaflets depressed 
at ni^ht, 354 

— , oironmnntation with lateral 
light, 452 


Zea Mays, oiroumnutation of coty- 
ledon, ^ 


SUKAL* 

Zea Mays, geotropic moyemeni of 
radicles, 65 

— , sensitiyeness of apex of ra^ 
dide to contact, 177-179 

secondary radicles, 179 

— , heliotropic moyements of 
sealing, 64, 421 

, tips of radicles cauterised, 

589 

Zukal, on the moyements of Spiru- 
lina, 259, n, 


THE END, 


XOKSoir : nusf SD sr rrwLUM olowsb iiro aoirs, umiAd, 
fTAniosn itasiiT Avn obulbivo obom. 
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the above work. 12mo. 2a. Bd, 

Principles of Greek Etymology. Translated by A. S. 

WiLKiKS M.A., and £. B. Englavu. B.A. 2 vols. 6vo. 16a. each. 

■ The Greek Verb, its Structure and Development. 

Translated into English, with the Author’s sanction, by A. S. Wilkims, 
M,A., and E. B. Enqlaup, M.A. 8vo. 

CURZON (Hon. Robert). Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7a. Bd. 

OUST (General). Warriors ofthe 37fh Century — The Thirty Years’ 
War. 2 Vols. 16a. Civil Wars of France and England. 2 Vols. 16a. 
Commandersof Fleets and Aimies' 2 Vols. 18a. 

Annals of the Wars — 18th k I9lh Century^ 

1700—1816. With Maps. 9 Vols. Post Svo. 6a. each. 
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DAYY*(3ir Humphry). Consolations in Travel; or. Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— Salxnonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. Woodcuts. 

Fcap. 8yo. 8<. 6d. 

DABWIN (Chamm) WOEKS 

JOVBHAL OF A NaIUBALIST DVRINO A YorAQE BOUND IHB 
WoBLD. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Origin op Species by Means op Natural Selection; or, the 
Preservation of Favoured Kacea in the Struggle for Life. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Yariation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 
Woodcuts. 2 Vole. Cruwn 8vo. 18«. 

Descent of Man, and Selection in Delation to Sex, 
Woodcuts. Crown Bvo. 9a. 

Expressions op the Emotions in Man and Animals. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12«. 

Yarious Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilized 
BY Inskcts. Woodcuts. Crown 8v<i. 9s. 

Movements and Habits op Climbing Plants. Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Insectivorous Plants. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 14s. 

Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Yegbtable 
Kingdom. Crown 8vo. 12;. 

Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the same 
Species. Crown Bvo. 10a 6<f. 

Facts and Argument for Darwin. By Fritz Muller. 
Translated by W. S. Dallas. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6 a 

DE COSSON (B. A.). The Cradle of the Blue Nile; a Journey 

•through Abyssinia and Souden, and a residence at the Court of King 
J ohu of Ethiopia. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 218. 

DENNIS (Ororgb). The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. A 

new Edition, revised, recording hU the latest Discoveries. "With 20 
Plans and 200 lllustratious. 2 vols. Mfedium 8vo. 42s. 

DENT (Emma). Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley. With 120 

Ford aits, Plates and Woodcuts. 4to. 42s. 

DERBY (Earl of). Iliad of Homer rendered into English 
9 Blank Verse. Edition. With Portrait. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 

DERRY (Bishop op). Witness of the Psalm to Christ and Chris- 
tianity. T he Bampton Lectures for 1876. Eeic and enlarged Edition. 
8vo. 148.* 

DEUTSCH (Emanuel). Talmud, Islam, The Targums and other 
Literary Remains. 9vo. 12s, 

DILEE (Sir C. W.). Papers of a Critic. Selected from the 
Writings of the late Cuas. Weniwobth Duke. With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch. 2 Vols. bvo. 24s. 

DOG-BREAKINO, with Odds and Ends for those who love the 
Dog and Gun. By Gen, ^Hltchinson. With 40 Illustrations. 
Clown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
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LIST OF WOEKS 


DOMESTIC MODER]^ COOOn^T. Founded on Principles of 
Econoinyaud Pi’aoticftl Ktieirtedge» end adapted for Privwte FanllieB. 
Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6>. 

DOTTGLAS’B (Sin Howard) Life and Adventures. Portrait. 8ro. 15^. 
Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Plates. 8vo, 21s. 

Construction of Bridges and the Passage of Eivers 

in Afilitary Operations- FUtea. 8vo. 21's; 

(Wm.) Horse-Shoeiog; As it Is, and As it Should be. 

Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

DRAKE'S (siiR Prahois) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By John Babbow. PostSvo. 25^ 

DRINK WATER (John). History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 2«. 

DUCANGE’S Medieval Latin-English Dictionart. Translated 
and Edited by Kev. £. A. Da yuan aud J. U. Uebsbls. Small 4to. 

[/» prfparaticn, 

DU CHAILLU (Paul B.). Equatorial Africa, with Accounts 
of the Gorilla, the Nest-buildmg Ape, Chimpanzee, CrocodBe, Ac. 
llluatratiens. 8vo. 21a. 

Journey to Ashango Land ; and Further Pene- 

tration into Equatorial Africa. llluHtrationti. 8vo. 21s. 

DUFF ERIN (Lord). Letters from High Ijatitudes; a Tacht 
Voysgre to Iceland, dan Mayen, aiid Spitzbergen. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7«. 6d. 

DUNCAN (Major''. History of the Royal Artillery. Com- 
piled from the Original Records. With Portraits. 2 Yols. 8vo. 8Us. 

■ — EDgUbh in Spain; or. The Story of the War of Suc- 

cession, 18S4 a:td 1b4<\ Compiled from the Reports of the British 
Commissioners With llia-strations. bvo. I6h. 

EASTLAKE (Sir Charles). Contributions to the Literature oi 

the Fine Arts. Witb Memoir of the Author, and Selections frcSn his 
Correspondence. By Lady Easti.ase. 2 Voia. 8vo. 24«. 

EDWARDS (W. H.). Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 

Visit to Pam. Post 8vo. 2s. 

EIGHT MONTHS AT ROME/ during tlie Vatican CouncU, with 

a Daily Account of the Pr«ce4>diiig8. By PouroNio Leto, Trans- 
lated Irom the Original. 8vo. 12s. 

ELDON'S (Lord) Public and Private Life, with Selectiona from 
his Correspondence and Diaries. By Hoback Twibs. Portrait. 2 
Yols. Post 8vo. 21«. 

ELGIN (Lord). Letters and Journals. Edited by Theodors 
WAnttOND. With Preface by Dean btau ley. Bvo. 14s. 

ELLESMERE (Lord). Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Tmnslated from the German. Post 8vo. 2«. * 

.ELLIS (W.). Madagascar Revisited. Setting forth the Perse- 
cntions and Heroic Bufferings of the Rative Christians, llluatrations. 
8to. 16«. 

Memoir. By Hie Son. With his Character and 

Work. By Rbv, Bekrt Allon, D.D. Portrait, Svo. 10«. Cd. 

(Robiksok) Poems and Fragments of Catullus. 16mo. Bs. 

ELPHINSTONE (Hon. Mountstuabt). History of In^iar— the 
Hindoo and Mabomedan Periods. Edited by Profsbbob Cowbll. 
Map. 6vo. IBs. 
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ELPHft^STONE (H. W.) Patterns for Tumiog; Comprising 
Elllptieal and other Figures cut on the Lathe without the use of any 
Ornamental Chuck. With 70 Illustrations. Small .4to. 16s. 

ELTON (Capt.) and H. B. COTTEEILL. Adventures^ aid 

Discoveries Among the Lake<i and Mountains of Eastern and Ceatral 
Africa. With Map and Illustrations. Svo. 

ENGLAND. See Calloott, Ckoker, HmiB> Maaxbam, Siuih^ 
and Stakbofe. 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS. With an Introduction. By 

Dean Howson. 8vo. 12s. 

ELZE (£abl). Life of Lord Byron. With a Critical Essay on his 
place in Literature. Translated from the German. With Poxtrait. 8vo. 16s. 

EBRGtrSSON (James). History of Architecture in all Countries 
from the Earliest Times. With 1,600 Illustrations. 4 Yols. Medium 8vo. 
Yol. 1. & II. Ancient and Mediaeval. 634. 

Yol. III. Indian & Eastern. 424. Yol. IV. Modem. 31s, 3d, 
— Rude Stone Monuments in all Counkies; their Age 

and Uses. With 230 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 24s; 

Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Woodcuts. 8vo. 7«. Cti. 

Temples of the Jews and other buildings in 

the Haram Area at Jerusalem. With Illustratlone. 4to. 42S. 

ELEMING (Profissob). Student’s Manual of Moral Philosophy. 

With Quotatlous and Befereuces. Post Bvo. 7s. 6(^. 

FLOWER GARDEN. By Rev. Thob. James. Pcap. 8vo. Id. 

FORBES (Capt. C. J. F. S.) British Burma and its People; 
sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Beligion. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6c{. 

FORD (Riohabd). Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 3s, 3d, 

FORSYTH (William). Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the 
Office and Duties of an Advocate. Illustrations. Bvo. 12s. 

^ Novels and Novelists of the 18th Century, in 

Illustration of the Manners and Morals of the Age. Post 8vo. 10s. 6J. 

FORTUNE (Robert) , Narrative of Two Yisits to the Tea Countries 
of China, 184S-52. Woodcuts. 2 Yols. Post 8vo. 18s. 

FORSTER (John). The Early Life of Jonathan Swift. 1667-1711. 

With Portrait 8vo. 16s. 

BOSS (Edwabd). Biographia Juridica, or Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges ot England, from the Conquest to the Fraseut Tima. 
1066-1870. Medium bvo. 2Is. 

FUAKOS (Histoet op). See Haskhak — Smith — Studentaf. 

FBBHCH IN ALGIERS; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Ahd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dew GKxedov. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 

FRERE ( Sir Bartlb ). Indian Missions. Small 8vo. 24. 3d, 

Eastern Africa as a field for Missionary Labour. With 

Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

•Bengal Famine. How it will be Met and How to 

Prevent Future Famines in India. With Maps. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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LIST OF WORKS 


GALTON (F.). Art of Travel ; or^ Hints on the Shifts and Con- 
trivances available in Wild Countries. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
GEOGRAPHY. See Choker — Smith — Students'. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. {Published Yearly) 
GEORGE (Ernest). The Mosel ; a Series of Twenty Etchings, with 
Desc^ptive Letterpress. Imperial 4to. 42«. 

Loire and South of France; a Series of Twenty 

Etchings, with Descriptive Text. Folio. 42«. 

GERMANY (Histobt op). See Markham. 

GIBBON (Edward). History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Koman Empire. Edited by Milmak, Guizot, and Dr. Wm. Smith. 
Maps. SYola. 8vo. 60«. 

The Student’s Edition ; an Epitome of the above 

work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By Dr. 
Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

GIFFARD (Edward). Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

GILL (Mbs.). Six Months in Ascension. An TJnselentific Ac- 
count of a Scientific Expedition. Map. Crown 8vo. 9». 

GLADSTONE (W. E.). Rome and the Newest Fashions in 

Religion. Three Tracts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Essays. I. Personal and Literary. II. Ecclesi- 

astical and Theologtcul. III. European and Historical. Small 8vo. 

GLEIG (G. R.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 

and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2t. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Life of Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Sir Thomas Munro. Post 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

GLYNNE (Sib Stephen R.). Notes on the Churches of Kent. 
With Preface by W. H. Gladstone, M.P. llIiiRtrations. 8vo. 12». 

GOLDSMITH'S (Oliver) Works. Edited with Notes by Peter 

CuNVivoHAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. d0«. 

GORDON (Sir Alex.). Sketches of German Life, &nd Scenes 
from ^e War of Liberation. Post 8vo. S«. 6d. 

(Ladt Duff) Amber- Witch : A Trial for Witch- 
craft. Post 8vo. 2s. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Post 8vo. 2s. 
GRAMMARS. See Curtius ; Hall ; Kino Edward ; Matthle ; 

Mahtzkbb; Smith. 4^ 

GREECE (History op). See Grote — Smith — Students’. 

GBOTE'S (George) WORKS •— 

History of Greece. From the Earliest Times to the close 
of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander the Great. 
Library Edition. Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 10 Vols. 8vo. 120s. 
Cabinet Edition. Portrait and Plans. 12 Vols. PostSvo. 6«. each. 
Plato, and other Companions of Socrates. 3 Vols. 8vo. 45s. 
Minor Works. With Critical Remarks. By Alex. Bain. 
Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 

Letters on Switzerland in 1847. 6«. 

Personal Life. Compiled from Family Documents, Original 
Letters, Ac. By Mrs. Gkotx. Portrait. Svo, 12r. 
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HALL’S (T. D.) School Manual of English Grammar. With 
Copious Exercises. 12mo. 84. 6 d, 

Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

Based on the above w^ork. 16mo. 1#. 

— Child’s First Latin Book, including a Systematic Treat- 
ment of the New Pronunciation, and a full Praxis of Nouns, Adjec- 
tives. and Pronouns. 16mo. Is. 6 d, 

HALLAM’S (Henry) WORKS 

The Constitutional History of England, from the Acces- 
sion of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. Cdbmet 
Edition, 3 Yols. Post 8vo. 12«. 

Student’s Edition of the above work. Edited by Wm. 
Smith, D.C.L. Post 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

History op Europe during the Middle Ages. Library 
Edition. 3 Yols. 8vo. 80s. Cabinet Edition 3 Yols. Post 8vo. 125. 

Student’s Edition of the above work. Edited by Wm, 
Smith, D.C.L. Post 8vo. 7 s, 6 d, 

Literary History op Europe during the 15th, 16th, and 

17th Gemturiks. Library EdUicn. 3Yols.8vo. 865. Cabinet Edition, 

4 Yols. Post 8vo. 165. 

HALLAM’S (Arthur) Literary Remains; in Terse and Prose. 

Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 85. 6d. 

HAMILTON (Gen. Sir F. W.). History of the Grenadier Guards. 

From Original Documents iu the Rolls’ KecordByWar Office, Regimental 
Records, <&c. With Illustrations. 3 Yols. 8vo. 635. 

HART’S ARMY LIST. (Published Quarterly and Annually.) 

HAY (Siif J. H. Drummond). Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 
and Savage Animals. Post 8vo. 25. 

HEAD’S (Sir Francis) WORKS 

The Royal Engineer. Illustrations. 8vo. 128. 

» Lipb op Sir John Burqoynb. Post 8vo. 1«. 

Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 2s.’ 

Bubbles from the Brunnen op Nassau. IllustralaonB. Post 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 
Railway. Post 8vo. 3s. 

HEBER’S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 7s. 

' Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 

i Hymns adapted to the (church Service. 16mo. Is. 6d, 
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FOA£IQN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAYEL-TALK. English, French, German, and 

Italian. ISma. 8 a.6<2. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plans. 

Post 8vo. 6«. 

— NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE,— 

Tha Black Forest, the HarU. ThUrlnpfervald, Saxon Switzerland, 
RUsen tl»e Giant Mountains, Taunua, Odenwald, Elass, and Loth- 
ringen. Msp and Plans. PostSvo. 10s. 

SOUTH GERMANY, — Wurtembnrg, Bavaria, 

Austria, Styria, Salzburg, the Austrian and Bayarian Alps, Tyrol, Hun- 
gary, aud the Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. 'Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24*. 

LIVES OF EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. By 

CaowR and CAyAT.CA8Ki.us. Illustrations. Post 8yo. 10*. 6d. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps. Post 6yo. 9*. 

FRANCE, Part 1. Normandy, Brittany, the French 

Alps, the Loire, the Seine, the Garonne, and Pyrenees. Post 8yo. 7*. 6d. 

Part II. Central France, Auvergne, the 

Gevennes, Btirgnndy, the Rhone and Saone, Proyenoe, Nimes, Arles, 
Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 7*. M. 

MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS— Malta, Corsica, 

Sardinia, and Sicily. Maps. PostSvo. [Jn the Press, 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Algiers, Constantine, 

Oran, the Atlas Range. Map. Post Svo. 

— PARIS, and its Environs. Map. 16mo. 85. 6d, 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 

Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Extremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Mnrcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Nayarre, The Balearic Islands, 
Ae,Ac, Maps. Post8yo. 20*. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Porto, Gintm^ Mafra, &c. 

Map. Post 8yo. 12*. 

NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Cremona, the 

Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vioenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Rayonna, Rimini, Piacenza, Genoa, the Riyiera, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post 8yo. 10*. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 

Marcheflt,Umlnia,andJatePatrimony of St. Peter's. Map. PoatSyo. 1C*. 

ROME AND ITS Envieons. Map, Post 8vo. 10«. 

SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii^ Herculaneum, 

and Yesirrias. Map. PostSvo. 10*. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Illustrations. 

8 Vols. Post Svo. so*. 

^•LIYES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, raoii Cimabub 

to Bassavo. By Mrs. jAmsov. Portraits. Post Svo. 12*. 

NORWAY, Chdstiaxua, Bergen, Trcmdiyem. The 

Fjelds and Fjords. Map. Post Svo. 0*. 

— SWEDEN, Steekfaolm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the 

Shores of the Baltic, Ac. PostSvo. 6*. ^ 

— DENMARK, Sleswig, H olstein, ' Copenhagen, Jut- 

land, Iceland. Map, Post S^o. 6*. 
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HAND-BOOK — RUSSIA, St. PaMUSBrrRa, Moscow, Fqjjlkd, and 

Finland. Maps. Post 8iro. 16«. 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 

Athens, the Peloponnesus, the Islands of the ^geanSea, Albania, 
Thessalj, and Mauedoaia. Maps. Post 870 . 15s. 

TUKKBY IN ASIA — Constantinoplv, the Bos- 
phorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, the Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Euphrates Valley, Route to India, &o. Maps. Post 8vo. ISs. 

— EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 

the Nila through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebes, the 
Suez Canal, the Pyramids, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Gases, the 
Fyoom, &G. Map. PostSTO. 15«. 

HOLY LAND — Stria, Palestine, Peninsula of 

Sinai, Edom, Syrian Deserts, Petra, Damascus ; and Palmyra. Maps 
Post 8to. 2Qs. Travelling Map of Palestine. In a case. 12s. 
INDIA — Bombay and Madras. Map, 2 Vole. 

Post 8vo. 12s. each. 


ENGLISH HAND-BOOKS. 

HAUn-BOOK— EKGIiAND AND WALES. An Alphabetical 
IIand*13ook. ('ondemed into One Volume lor the Use of Travellers. 
With a Map Poht8vo. 10j». 

- MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. Ss.Qd. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON within a circuit of 20 

miles. 2Vol8. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

EASTERN COUNTIES, ChelmHford, Harwich, Col- 

Chester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Ipswich, Wood bridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &c. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. Vis. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 18». 

! KEN-T, Cantierbury, Dorer, Rampgate, Bheernees, 

Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich. Msp. Post 8vo. 7«. 6dl, 

♦- SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 

Lewes, Arundel, Ac. Mnp, Post 8vo, 6s. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 

gate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, Portamouih, and lea® OF Wight. Maps. Postdvo. 10^. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

-Reading, Aylesbury. Uxbridge, Wyoombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. 
• Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Saliebury, 

Chippeiihara, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&c. Map. Post 6vo. 1Q«. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 

Linton, Sidntoutb, DawUsb, Tieignmouth, Plynmuth. Devoit|K>rt, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouti), the Lizard, Landes End, 
dkc. Maps. Post *8 VO. 12t. 

CATHEDRAliS of Wincheite?, Salisbury, Exeter, 

•Wells, Chiehester, Rochester. Canterhiiry, and 8t. Albans. With 130 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Grown 8vo. S 65 . '8t. Albans separately, crovrn 
8vo. €«. 

GLOUCESTER. HSREFeSD, and WORCESTER 

Cirencester, Cheltenham, Btraad, Tewleeatmry, LeominstsT, Rosa, Mal> 
yem, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map. Post 8vo. 9 f, 
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LIST OF WORKS 


HAND-BOOK — CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

WoTceRtar,and Uohfield. With 50 Illustrations. CroirnSro. I6i. 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Camarron, Beaumaris, 

Snowdon, Llanheris, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conwaj, &o. Map. Post 
8vo. 7i. 

SOUTH WALES, Monmoutb, Llandaff, Mertbyr, 

Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Gannarthen, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye.&e. 
Map. Svo. 7s. 

1- CATHEDRALS OP BANGOR. ST. ASAPH, 

Llaudaff, and St. David’s. With I11n<!trations. Post 8vo. 15#, 

. „ . NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— 

Northampton, >*c^erborous?h, TowcestAr, Daventry, Market Har- 
borongh, Kettering, Walliogborongii, Thrapston, Stamford, Upping- 
ham, Oakham. Map. PostSvo. 7«. 6<2. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matlock. Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak. Buxton, Hardwick, Dove 
Dkle, Ashhorne. Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvolr, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Map. 
Post 8vo. 9$. 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE and LANCASHIRE 

— Shrewsburv, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, 
Stockport, Birkeuliead, IVarrington, Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, 
Lancaster. Southport. Blackpool, Ac. Map. PostSvo. 10#. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Bererley, 

Scarborough, Wiiitby, Harrogate, Kipon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans. Post 6vo. 13«. 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 

Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2 Yols. Crown 8vo. 

21 #. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle. Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland. Shields, Berwick-nn-Tweed, Morpeth, T>Demouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, Ac. Map. Post 8vo. 9.*. 

— WESTMORLAND and CUMB ERL ANI}— Lan- 
caster, Furness Abbey, ArabiesldA, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Ct>ckennoutb, Peuriih, Appleby. 
Map. Post 8vo. 6#, ^ 

•j** Muniii^T’s Map op thb Lax* Distoict, on canvas. 8». Gd. 

— SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, 

Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossaebs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen^ Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 
land, Ac. Maps and Flans. PostSvo. 9#. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, the Giant’s Cause- 
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